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At the farewell services connected with the author’s 
departure from England, he was requested, by a for¬ 
mal request of the audience, to present once more 
^;to the ohurches of Christ the claims of the Orissa 
Mission. This request he has now endeavored to 
meet. The opportunities afforded him for accom¬ 
plishing bis task have been by no means of the most 
favorable kind. A few days, during his voyage to 
America—a few hours, during his almost daily jour¬ 
neys and preachings, with now and then a briet in¬ 
terval, which would otherwise have been devoted to 
relaxation, or the sweets of friendly intercourse with 
those from whom he expects soon to be separated for 
ever, are all the leisure he has been able to command. 
The subject-matter of the book has, however, been 
daily on his mind; what he has craved, has been time 
for a more lucid arrangement of his facts, and for at¬ 
tempting to clotlie his ideas in their more appropriate 
garb. Out in this, as in most other cases, he must be 
content to be a practical man, leaving it for those who 
enjoy the sweets of literary leisure, to charm by the 
graces of their style and entrance by the music of 
their sentences. 

The writer has not attempted a regular account of 
the daily detail of missionary labor. This, for the 
first twelve years of the Mission, he has already given 
in the Narrative of the Orissa Mission, published in 
1833. The impression made on his mind by the va¬ 
rious speakers when the above-named vote was taken, 
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was, that a distinct account of the character and ex¬ 
tent of the field of labor, the means employed in its 
cultivation, the results attained, and what further 
help is required, was called for at his hands, He 
has, while keeping these objects distinctly in view, 
endeavored to place before the reader such reflections 
and suggestions as in his opinion indy subserve the 
more efficient conducting of Indian Missions generally. 

The writer is not willing to suppose that he has 
spent five-and-twenty years in missionary life, with¬ 
out having gained some information or cherished 
some ideas which may be of service to the cause he 
loves. He shrinks not, therefore, from the responsi¬ 
bility of adding another book to the number already 
published on Indian Missions. 

India, as a field for missionary labor, is as yet very 
imperfectly appreciated. Fully does the writer agree 
with Mr. Lacroix, in asserting, that there is not 
another country on the face of the earth, which is so 
truly prepared for missionary operations. Ardently 
does he hope, that-the claims of this vast field may 
be more vividly portrayed and more urgently present¬ 
ed before the Christian community, so that the pre¬ 
cious opportunity, now given us for seeking India’s 
evangelization, may be improved ; and improved too 
with a promptitude and zeal commensurate with its 
unspeakable importance. Here the writer can do no 
more than suggest a few hints respecting those claims 
which he thinks deserve devout consideration. 

1. As to the extent of the field. 

The missionary field of India extends from the In¬ 
dus to the Brahmaputra, and from the Himalaya 
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mountains to the sea; embracing an area of about 
1600 miles by 1400, or at least a million of square 
miles. The whole of this vast region is, in its length 
and breadth, fully open to the missionary of the cross. 
Besides which, on the boundaries of this field are 
doorways, opening into the regions stretching far 
away to the east, west and north; that is, toward 
Birma and its neighboring countries; toward Persia, 
with its adjacent states; toward Thibet and Tartary, 
with vast tracts unknown. It may be safely assert¬ 
ed, that there is no field of labor, of equal extent, so 
spread open before the missionary. And this vast 
field is under the control of a Christian government, 
which will afford to all denominations of laborers the 
most ample toleration. 

2. As to statistical enumeration. 

We wish not to detract from the claims of China, 
with her three hundred and fifty millions ; but, as a 
matter of fact, we must not forget that we have free 
access to many more Hindoos than Chinese. Besides, 
India affords 118 “ free intercourse with, not her one 
hundred and fifty millions of indigenous population 
merely, but with the professors of all the dominant re¬ 
ligious creeds prevalent in Asia; that is, of the sys¬ 
tems of religious belief held by two-thirds of the pop¬ 
ulation of the globe. 

A hundred and fifty millions of human beings is a 
mass of which few can form any adequate idea. 
Now, for this whole multitude, there are probably not 
two hundred foreign missionaries; that is, one to 
about every 800,000 people ! These laborers in India 
are so very unequally distributed, that there are seve¬ 
ral whole kingdoms, and many populous districts, 
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where there is no missionary at all. The attention 
of the reader is directed to such places as Oude, Gua- 
lior, Nipaulj Cashmere, to several large districts in 
Bengal, Orissa, and others in the south and western 
parts of India. 

3 . India in interesting associations presents unri¬ 
valled claims. It is associated with the most promi¬ 
nent historical facts; with the invasion of Darius, 
Alexander, and Mahmoud; with the reign of the Bac- 
trian kings, the ravages o,f the Affghan, the Turk, 
and the Persian Moslem ; it was the earliest scene of 
European commercial enterprise; the theatre of Brit¬ 
ish valor and supremacy; the first field of modem 
missions, and still is connected with a variety of kin¬ 
dred subjects of unparalleled interest. 

But it is also doubtless one of the earliest abodes of 
man ; its language, its philosophy, its idolatries, its 
ancient cities and kingdoms, its numerous tribes and 
castes, its early attainments in civilization, its wealth 
and natural productions, all combine to make India 
deserving of the attention of every philanthropist. 

4. As a centre of influence for all Asia, it invites 
the special consideration of the Christian church. » 

In this land originated those gigantic systems of 
Pantheism which have overspread the eastern world, 
and are even now exerting an influence on Europe. 
India, too, seems marked out by the hand of God as 
the centre ol those evangelical operations which shall 
influence the nations to an equal, if not to a greater 
extent. There, under the most favored circumstan¬ 
ces, may be raised up aud trained the men who shall 
be fitted to preach the gospel to the adherents of their 
own peculiar creed in every part of the eastern world. 
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5. The wants and woes of India present a claim 
on Christian benevolence, which it seems utterly im¬ 
possible to overstate, or urge with too much earnest¬ 
ness and pathos. For myself, I confess that I utterly 
break down in all my attempts to represent this claim, 
and constantly come away from the public meeting, 
feeling that I have fallen shamefully short in this 
matter. I avail myself of the appeal of a brother 
missionary, when addressing my countrymen.— 
“Think,” he exclaims, “think that yonder, under the 
rule of your own Queen, a full sixth of Adam’s chil¬ 
dren dwell! Take a little leisure, and say, of every 
six infants, one first sees the light there; to what in¬ 
struction is it born 7 Of every six brides, one offers 
her vows there; to what affection is she destined 7 
Of every six families, one spreads its table there; 
what love unites their circle 7 Of every six widows, 
one is lamenting there ; what consolation shall soothe 
her 7 Of every six orphan girls, one is wandering 
there; what charities will protect her 7 Of every six 
wounded consciences, one is smarting there; what 
balm, what physician, does it know 7 Of every six 
men that die, one is departing there ; what haven is 
in his eye 7” Christians in every land, India appeals 
to you ! Will you help her, by helping to send her the 
gospel7 “If thou forbear to deliver them that are 
drawn unto death, and those that are ready to be slain; 
if thou sayest, Behold, we knew it not; doth not He 
that pondereth the heart consider it 7 and he that 
keepeth thy soul, doth he not know it 7 and shall not 
He render to every man according to his works 7 ” 

6 . While India generally thus lifts up her voice, 
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and pleads with Christendom in language so pathetic 
and importunate, Orissa, the site of the Mission whose 
operations are more particularly described in the fol¬ 
io wing pages, presents her own special plea. Some 
account of its extent, statistics, history, with its pre¬ 
sent social, civil, and moral condition, will follow 
these prefatory remarks ; but, apart from all these, it 
has, in consequence of its relative position with re¬ 
spect to the whole of India, a peculiar claim on the 
sympathy of the whole Christian church. It is to 
India what Jerusalem was to the whole land of Israel. 
It is the holy land of the Hindoos. As the Israelites 
went up to worship at Mount Zion, so do the inhab¬ 
itants of the various provinces of India go on pilgrim¬ 
ages to the great temple of Jugernath. t or many 
years has the writer stood within the precincts of that 
“mighty pagod,” and witnessed the pilgrims flocking 
in from all parts of Hindoosthan, on foot, on horse¬ 
back, on oxen, on camels, on elephants, in litters, pa¬ 
lanquins, vehicles of all sorts; and decked out in all 
the varied costumes of India’s multitudinous race. 
For hundreds of miles, yea, upward of a thousand, 
have they come to worship at that monstrous idol’s 
shrine. This peculiar feature in our field of labor, 
shows that missionary efforts there have a special 
importance, and have more or less bearing on similar 
labors in every part of India. Some interesting cases 
of conversion, at far distant stations, have occuired 
among Jugernath’s votaries, whicli connect the evan¬ 
gelical efforts of brethren in the farthest verge of India 
with those of the missionaries on the plains of Orissa. 
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UNEXPLAINED ORIYA WORDS. 

Most of the Native words used in this volume are explained as 
they occur. The fallowing have either been overlooked, or occur 
so frequently, that it may be of service to the reader to give Jin 
explanation of them in this place. It will be observed, that the 
same words are occasionally spelled in various ways. This vari¬ 
ation, however, chiefly refers to the vowels. Most writers en¬ 
deavor to represent the Indian vowel sounds as nearly as they 
can, without any reference to system. A sysiem, however, has 
of late years come into use, based on philological accuracy. 
Few ordinary readers of Indian books are acquainted with it, and 
hence the old mode of writing words commonly prevails. Both 
methods are used in this work. Thus we write Hindoo or Hin¬ 
du—Juggernath or Jagarnath—Pooree or Puri—Hunooman or 
llanuman, &c. These examples may assistJ-he reader in other 
cases. 

Hackery 3 bullock cart, 
flunuman 3 monkey god. 

Hurre bol j cry bur re, huzza. 

Kahan} 15280 cowries. 

Killah 3 a fort, and attached district. 
Koss 3 two or three miles. 

Khetra 5 a sacred district. 
Khunjaree3 a small tabor. 

Lota 5 a water-pot. 

Langora 5 a tail. 

Mala 5 necklace, or rosary. 

Mwntra 3 a sacred sentence. 

Mahal; region, district. 

Naufcch 3 a dance. 

Paddy : rice in the husk. 

Phalgoon; February and March, 
Poorana 3 ancient poem. 

Poitaj a sacred thread. 


Anna3 sixteenth of a rupee. 
Bhobuneswar; land of God. 
Bharan3 a land measure. 

Bazar 5 a street or place of business. 
Baboo j a gentleman. 

Boishnob 3 a devotee. 

Bruhmagyan ; divine knowledge. 

By rag gee ; a devotee. 

Cowrie 5 small money shell. 
Chandala; an outcaste. 

Chparaj a cloth, clothes. 

Curree; hot spiced stew. 

Debta ; an idol, or god. 

Dursuna3 sight of an idol. 

Ghat 3 a landing-place. 

Gunga; the Ganges. 

Gunja 3 a strong narcotic. 

Goorooj spiritual guide. 
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Prasad j holy food, favor. 
Pariah 5 the lowest caste. 

Pice, or Poisa ; pence, 

Pooja, Poojah ; worship. 

Pan$ a fragrant leaf, a caste. 
Pandavas; five ancient heroes. 
Raja; a prince. 

Rajpootra; royal race ; a tribe. 
Ranee ; a queen. 


Ryot ; a tenant. 

Rupee 3 about two shillings. 
Sahi; a ward of a town. 
Seer; two-and-a-halfpounds, 
Shastra ; authoritative book. 
Tonjohn; an open sedan. 
Yug, or Jug 5 age, era, 
Zemindar ; a landholder. 
Zemindaree; an estate. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Orissa, its geography—Soil; scenery and productions, climate, popula¬ 
tion, &c. 

Orissa, or the country of Ootkul, the site of the mis¬ 
sion whose operations we purpose in the following pages 
to describe, has always constituted a part of the great 
Indian Empire. In the enumeration of the original or¬ 
thodox tribes of Hindoos, its inhabitants have always been 
mentioned with respect, and its brahmuns placed in the 
foremost rank. 

There is a very general persuasion among the Hindoos* 
that in very ancient times the whole of India was really 
or nominally subject to a supreme sovereign, or Lord 
Paramount, who held his court somewhere in the north¬ 
west provinces, usually at Delhi, To this supreme mon¬ 
arch four principal thrones, or monarchies, established in 
as many divisions of the empire, were immediately de¬ 
pendent, while all inferior rajas were, in their turn, 
subject to these four principal rulers. These were seve¬ 
rally denominated Narapati, or Lord of Men; Chatrapati,. 


* See Stirling’s History of Cuttack. 
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or Lord of the Umbrella, or insignia of state; Aswapati, 
or Lord of the Cavalry; Gajapati, or Lord of Elephants. 
[ he first of these princes is supposed to be the ancient 
sovereign of the Dakhina, or southern part of India; the 
second, the Mahratta or Deogiri rajas; the third, the 
Oelebrajted Rajputra monarchs; and the fourth, the sov¬ 
ereign rulers of Orissa, including the eastern provinces 
generally. 

^Should it be contended that no proof has been found of 
such a sovereignty ever having existed, still it must be 
admitted that we may safely infer from widely and long 
extended tradition, that the sovereigns of Orissa sustain¬ 
ed a rank much above the general character of Hindoo 
rajas. 

I have spoken of the Gajapati sovereigns as ruling 
over the eastern provinces of the empire, and this state¬ 
ment agrees with the inscription on the coin and seal en¬ 
graved by the order of Anunga Bhim Deb, A. I)., 1180, 
or thereabouts, and which is used by the raja of Orissa 
at the present time. It reads as follows:—“The illus¬ 
trious hero Gajapati, Lord of Gour, Supreme Monarch 
over the rulers of the tribes of Ootkul, Kernata, and the 
nine forts, a divinity terrible as Bhairaba to the wicked, 
the protector of the grants enjoyed by the pious; king of 
kings; like tho Lord of a thousand arms in the field of 
battle by his unequalled might, and a comet to the mar¬ 
tial race. 55 

This seems to support firmly the persuasion that the 
empire of Orissa extended to the Hoogly river on one 
side, and to the Carnatic on the other, at some part of 
its greatest prosperity ; it is confirmed by existing monu¬ 
ments at both extremes of the kingdom; and is, more¬ 
over, a claim which would scarcely have been put forth 
in this manner, had there existed no real foundation for 
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siich a claim, Orissa then, we think, may fairly he 
ranked among the most powerful of ancient Indian sove¬ 
reignties. We must not however suppose the terms Kur- 
nata and Gour (the Carnatic and Bengal) to embrace the 
whole extent of country to which these names now apply. 
Probably the Orissa monarchs never held permanent pos¬ 
session of any part of the country southward of the mod¬ 
ern province of Guntoor, or east of the Hoogly. W e 
shall notice the gradual curtailment of the boundaries^™ 
the empire hereafter, but meantime we proceed to point 
out the limits of Orissa as now understood. 

In general terms, the whole country of Orissa may be 
stated as situated on the western shore of the Bay cl 
Bengal, and including within the square formed by draw¬ 
ing a line from the 18th and 23d degrees of north lati¬ 
tude, at right angles with the 80th and 83th degrees of 
east longitude. In other words, it extends from the 
southern banks of the Hoogly river to the northern bor¬ 
ders of the Godavari, both of which streams it touches 
at a few points, though receding far from it at others; 
while it stretches from the sea-shore, two thirds of its 
length, back to the chain of hills which separates it from 
Gundwani, Chota Nagpore, and the Cole country toward 
Midnapore. 

From a poem entitled the “Hero of Conjeveram,” it 
would appear that in ancient days the Orissian monarchy 
extended as far south as Raj Mahendry, while from the 
name of a ghat., or landing place, situated above Chin- 
surah in Bengal, it is supposed that the rulers of Orissa 
once extended their dominions to that spot. The Oriyas 
themselves say that the proper boundary of Orissa, north¬ 
ward, is a small temple standing on the bank of a stream 
called Naradaole, and that it is three koss from a vil¬ 
lage called Subariya, or ten koss to the north-east of 
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rivers abound with fish and alligators. Here the voice 
of numerous flocks of water fowl is heard in all direc¬ 
tions, and vast herds of cattle are seen grazing on the 
open plains. The tangled brushwood and numberless 
creeping: plants every where threaten to oppose the pro¬ 
gress of the pedestrian, but, at the same time, their ver¬ 
dant foliage and gay flowers pleasingly divert his atten¬ 
tion from the toil of the way. In this tract of country 
great quantities of very fine salt are manufactured, and 
the population consists, to a great extent, of the Molun- 
ghees, employed in its manufacture. Here and there 
may be seen a cowherd, watching his scattered herd of 
tame buffaloes, whose fierce looks and wild stare are 
enough to frighten a person unaccustomed to these ani ¬ 
mals, while from almost every tree and bush, the soft 
cooing of the turtle dove diffuses a pleasing pensiveness 
over the mind. 

As the traveller proceeds, he will discern, in all direc¬ 
tions, little villages seated amidst embowering trees, as 
though the intention of the rural population was to ren¬ 
der their naturally lonely home yet more obscure and 
screened from the eye of strangers. This belt of jungle 
being past, the traveller, if he continue his course along 
the sea-shore, will soon emerge from his sheltered path¬ 
way and enter upon a widely extended tract of barren 
sand. Here the sun seems to pour down his rays in a 
perpetual stream, and the parched traveller looks around 
him in vain for some friendly tree or some refreshing 
shade. The surface of the sand is frequently covered 
by a long and strong creeper, bearing a bright reddish 
flower, which diffuses itself in all directions, forming a 
kind of net work over which it is difficult to walk. Here 
and there a stunted palm, or a tuft of course ben.i grass 
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is to be seen, and occasionally a small temple varies the 
otherwise dull uniformity of the scene. 

In this region the inexperienced traveller may be 
often deceived by the mirage or sultry vapor, spreading 
before him like a widely extended lake bestudded with 
verdant islands, but which, in reality, are the elevated 
sand hills surrounded by this mirage in a kind of giratory 
movement, hut which does not rise high enough to over¬ 
top them. Such'probably are the delusive appearances 
of water noticed by travellers on the deserts of Arabia 
and Africa. 

This tract of sand continues, to a greater or less 
extent in breadth, all the way to Ganjam; occasionally 
a few fishermen’s huts may be seen built upon the sea¬ 
shore,While at Chandipore and Pooree are the bunga¬ 
lows belonging to Europeans; otherwise the whole tract 
seems abandoned, of necessity, to the straggling herds 
of deer, which manage to pick up a subsistence from the 
sweet spiral gra$s and wild thyme growing on the sand. 

The sea, however, produces an abundance of delicious 
fish, of which upwards of sixty kinds are enumerated, 
and the salt waters from the various creeks, and espe¬ 
cially from the Chilka lake, yield a rich harvest of ex¬ 
cellent salt. 

Throughout the whole of this district, the people are 
more or less familiarized to the sight of various sea¬ 
going vessels, to which the inland population are stran¬ 
gers; and occasionally a stately merchant ship may be 
seen from the coast on its way to or from Calcutta, 
ploughing the blue waves of the Bay of Bengal. 

If, however, instead of pursuing bis course along the 
sandy shore, the traveller incline towards his right hand, 
that is, towards the north-west, he will soon enter upon 
an open country generally every where cultivated, but 
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occasionally he will observe tracts of jungle or vast 
plains, at present simply devoted to pasturage for innu¬ 
merable herds of cattle. Along the banks of rivers* and 
in a few favored spots, will be seen patches of tobacco 
plants, mustard seed, linseed, and various kinds of pulse, 
but the prevailing produce in the cultivated portions is 
rice. To a person passing through the province between 
the months of August and November, the whole tract 
here referred to will appear like one continuous rice 
field; from koss to koss, yea, from one day’s travel to 
another, and, if a pedestrian, even from one week’s to 
another, he will see scarcely any thing but rice, rice, 
rice, rice, in apparently endless continuation. In some 
parts of the province, however, wheat is grown, and 
towards the hills, fields of ragge and kangu, small fari¬ 
naceous seeds, are to be seen. 

As the traveller proceeds southwards, though still in¬ 
clining towards the west, ho will be gratified with large 
topes of mangoe trees, and here and there, by the way- 
side, the banyan spreads its umbrageous arms, inviting 
the weary traveller to its refreshing shade. The villa¬ 
ges occupied by the brahmuns and the more wealthy in¬ 
dividuals, are adorned with the towering cocoanut and 
the graceful areca, while, in all directions, may be seen 
the bel tree, the jaka, the jam, the custard apple, the 
kerrdoo, and wild plum trees of numerous kinds. 

Over the thatched cottages of the peasantry may be 
seen climbing the kudoo and the spinnge vine, and 
around the premises tall plantations of the castor-oil 
tree. Gardens, properly speaking, are not often met 
with; the Oriya seldom extends his ideas of culinary 
cultivation beyond the baigtin khait, (egg plant field,) a 
few brinjals, kutchus, various kinds of sag, and the uni¬ 
versal plantain. 




Beyond this extended plain, the most part of which is 
evidently of alluvial formation, and which is usually de¬ 
signated the Mogulbundi, stretches for away the Nila 
giri, or blue hills of Orissa. As the traveller enters the 
province from the north-eastern extremity, lie obtains 
the first sight of the hills a few miles before he reaches 
Balasore, and they thenceforth continue to form a dis¬ 
tinct feature in the scenery of the country, very pleasing¬ 
ly contrasting with the dull sameness of the plains of 
Bengal. 

At Balasore the hills project boldly forward to within 
five or six miles of the great road, and as the traveller 
approaches Cuttack, isolated mountains, in a lew in¬ 
stances, are seen to the southward of the road; the 
chain then again recedes till it reaches the borders of 
the Chilka, where they once more stretch down to its 
very shores, and at Ganjam a low ridge appears actually 
to run out into the sea. The range then stretches away 
to the westward, across the Dakhin towards Bombay. 

The whole of the hill district on the southern side, 
from Balasore to Raj Mahendry, has been parcelled out 
among what arc termed the Gurjat rajas, who all claim 
to be descended from the ancient sovereigns of Orissa, 
and to whom, probably, these respective rajuaries were 
formerly entrusted, not as their own bona fide inheri¬ 
tance, but as zemandari estates. 

As the traveller approaches the hills; he finds himself 
every where surrounded by gradually thickening jungles, 
large clumps of thorny bamboos, and not unfrequently, 
immense plats of the tall, coarse beni grass, which is 
usually used for thatch. It is, however, but for a short 
distance, that man can penetrate into these interminable 
jungles; they gradually become so dense, that, excepting 
where the hand of man, or oftener the kind hand ot na- 
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ture has opened a road, it would seem as if all approach 
to the neighboring hills was interdicted. The writer has, 
however, scaled the highest rocky elevation opposite to 
\ Balasore, and visited the festival held on the Kapilas pur- 
bata, the largest moifntam seen north-west of Cuttack. 
A more favorable view of the hill scenery may be ob¬ 
tained by sailing some forty or fifty koss up the Maha- 
nuddee, Although designated a chain of hills, no such 
thing has come under the writer’s observation. As the 
mountains are approached, they are seen to consist 
rather of irregular groups, or isolated hills, assuming all 
manner of fantastic shapes, and suggesting to the mind 
of the traveller a resemblance to elephants, an<h other 
creatures. Many of these hills have “ peaked and wav¬ 
ing summits, which seem to cross each other at all 
angles,” and most of thorn are covered with vegetation 
to the very top. 

From these hills, vast quantities of useful timber might 
be obtained; and the quantity actually brought into Cut¬ 
tack, and some other places, for home consumption and 
for exportation, is not inconsiderable, though immeasura¬ 
bly below what it might and ought to be. 

These hills and jungles abound with all kinds of wild 
animals, which afford abundant sport for the European 
residents in the province. 

“The greatest height of the hills seen from the Mogul 
bunda, may be about 2,000 feet; their ordinary elevation 
may vary from 300 to 1,000 feet. Ranges occur further 
back, it is said, of greater loftiness and regularity; the 
prevailing, color of the rock being a kind of coarse red 
granite, studded with quantities of imperfectly formed 
garnets. In the neighborhood of Bhobaneswer, however, 
what are called the Khund&giri, a few isolated hills of 
white and varied sandstone, occur. It is said that these 
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hills exhibit the same geological characteristics as the 
Himalaya mountains, and singular enough is the current 
tradition, that these rocks were dropped by the celebra¬ 
ted Huntiman in his journeys to and fro lor materials to 
build the bridge called Seta bund rameswar, viz:—from 
the main land of the peninsula, to Lunka, or Ceylon.” 

But we have detained the reader long enough with this 
general description of the physical aspect of Orissa, and 
must proceed to notice briefly its soil, rivers, climate, 
animals, productions and population. 

Were it in the writer’s power, it would be entirely out 
of place to enter into scientific details in this introductory 
chapter. For the best information hitherto published in 
relation to Orissa, the reader is referred to Mr. Stirling’s 
work. We have simply to observe that the hills afford 
abundance of iron ore. Coal has been discovered in 
several places, and some of the rivers are said to have 
golden sands. 

Lime-stones, called ghenti, are found scattered over 
the whole face of the country in the neighborhood of the 
hills, and among the hills themselves, are said to be more 
abundant still. These are collected and burnt, and fur¬ 
nish most of the lime used in the province, except, indeed, 
near the coast, where an excellent lime is made from the 
shells cast on the beach by the tide. 

The soil of Orissa, generally speaking, is said to be of 
a hungry and unfruitful description. The writer appre¬ 
hends this is too unfavorable and sweeping a statement. 
The flourishing state of the Sasuna or Brahman villages, 
plainly show that much of the comparative unproductive¬ 
ness of Orissa, generally, is to be ascribed to a want of 
judicious and sufficient cultivation of the land, rather 
than to any inherent sterility. 

Orissa is, for the most part, a well watered province, 
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or, rather, it should be said that Providence, by a liberal 
bestowment of river 3 and streams, has furnished the 
means, which might be improved to spread fertility over 
the land. As the traveller proceeds through the pro¬ 
vince from north to south, his progress is arrested by 
numerous streams which cross his path. Of these, the 
Subanrikha, the Bara Bolong, the Kansbans, the Solandi, 
the Boitarani, the Khursua, the Brahmuny, the Malm- 
nuddee, the Katjoory, the Khusbhadra, the Doya, &c., 
are the chief. Some of these, after throwing off numer¬ 
ous branches, which spread into endless ramifications, 
unite, and pour their accumulated waters through their 
respective estuaries into the bay of Bengal. Many of 
the streams swell into large rivers in the rainy season, 
but gradually subside during the succeeding months, till, 
in the hot season, many become quite dry, leaving a vast 
bed of dry, coarse sand. All, or nearly all, become ford¬ 
able at a few koss distance from the sea. The largest 
river is the Mahanudi, which is said to take its rise 
near Bustar, and after passing Sonepore, where it re¬ 
ceives the waters of the Tealnadi, flows onward to Cut¬ 
tack, where it, in turn, throws off the branch called the 
Katjoori, and shortly after the Birupa, all Of which again 
divide, and subdivide, till, after endless meanderings, 
they find their way to the sea. 

These rivers, however, with which Orissa is so amply 
supplied, minister but a fraction of the r,ood they might 
impart, and often prove positively injurious. With great 
advantage to the interest of all parties, reservoirs might 
be excavated, or secured by embankments, which should 
retain these fructifying streams for the benefit of the 
parched crops, instead of allowing them to rush headlong 
to the sea, sometimes in such vast masses that they over¬ 
flow their banks, and carry, not fertility, but destruction 
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before them, A precaution of this kind would doubtless 
do much to avert those dreadful famines, such as a few 
years since spread so much misery through the land. 

The climate of Orissa, as it respects salubrity, should 
be spoken of in reference to the three natural divisions 
of the province, viz:—the eastern angle formed by the 
sea and the Ganges; the Mogulbundi; and the hilly dis¬ 
tricts. The first maybe designated as unhealthy; and 
especially so for the inhabitants of the inland portion of the 
province. Nevertheless, after emerging from the jungly 
districts, and entering upon the sandy beach, a residence 
there for a few months during the hot season, is by Eu¬ 
ropeans generally deemed beneficial. The bungalows at 
Pipplee, Bulararn Gherry, Gopalpore and Pooree, are 
sufficient evidence of the estimation in which the salu¬ 
brious sea-breezes are held by Europeans. Natives un¬ 
accustomed to the sea air do not esteem it salutary, and 
are anxious to escape from it. 

The Mogulbundi generally must be deemed healthy, 
and in the writer’s estimation it is very superior to Ben¬ 
gal; the refreshing sea breezes blow daily over the land, 
especially during the hottest part of the year; and by 
those who have resided longest in the province, the cli¬ 
mate of Orissa is, for a tropical climate, deemed decided¬ 
ly salubrious. 

The hilly and jungly tracts of India are generally con¬ 
sidered unhealthy, especially to Europeans, and the, res¬ 
idents of the plains. The Gurjat people are, however, a 
hardy, vigorous race, and afford no reason to suppose 
that the climate is to them in any measure prejudicial, 
but rather the reverse. The experiment yet remains to 
be made, whether the hills at Balasore, if cleared of their 
jungles (not an insuperable task), might not afford a Sana- 
3 
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tariurn equal to Darjeeling, at all times easily acces¬ 
sible. 

Those awful scenes of mortality to which the province 
has been exposed during the past twenty years, have 
been—-when not actually induced by it—greatly augment¬ 
ed by the pilgrimage to Jugernath. The wretched vic¬ 
tims of this superstition carry back with them the seeds 
of disease all ove£ the country; and some years their 
route may be traced with awful distinctness by the 
scourge which accompanies them. The villages from 
which no pilgrims go, remain healthy; while those who 
have sent any of their inhabitants to the Jattraare vis¬ 
ited in return by the destructive cholera. Under all cir- 
I eumstanoeS, these hundreds of thousands of pilgrims from 
a distance must be fed, and, in times of scarcity, aug~ 
Went that scarcity. Still, were the resources of the pro- 
Vince properly developed, and an outlet for its produce 
afforded by an improvement of the water coanmuiication 
with Calcutta, Orissa would be well able to bear this con¬ 
tinued draft upon her resources. 

The indigenous animals of Orissa , may be classified as 
domestic and wild. Under the former head may be 
ranked a miserable kind of small pony, cows, draft and 
pack bullocks, buffaloes, sheep, goats, hogs, asses and 
dogs. All the above animals are far below the European 
standard. Of poultry, there are abundance of common 
fowls; ducks, geese, pigeons, and in some places a few 
guinea-fowls and turkeys are raised. 

In the jungles are found elephants, tigers, leopards, 
bears, ant-eaters, hyenas, jackalls, foxes, wild buffaloes, 
the gyall, spotted deer, hog deer, moose deer, elk, hares, 
porcupines, otters, apes, peacocks, partridges, quail, 
snipe, wild fowl and water fowl of all kinds. 
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Every where, vermin and reptiles in endless variety 
abound. 


For a list of the useful trees and plants which the pro¬ 
vince produces, the reader may consult the appendix to the 
Griya dictionary;* here it may be sufficient to remark, that 
the wood most commonly employed for building, is sal; 
for doors and furniture, peasal; for furniture, boxes Sfe'C.., 
pcasal and sisoo; also fcurena, ghirnera, paaooa, and 
some others. 

Bamboos of various kinds flourish all over the coun¬ 



try, but are finest on or near the hills. 

All over the province, a vast variety of flowering and 
odoriferous creepers abound, now twining round the wild 
eorunda, land other lowly shrubs, and now swinging in 
pendant branches from the tops of the tallest trees. 
Every where the eye is delighted with their various and 
lovely tints, and the olfactory nerves regaled with their 
delicious fragrance; among plants of this kind, the punch- 
angalia, or gloriosa superba is every where conspicuous. 
The native gardens abound with marigolds; various 
kinds of hybiscus, jasmines, Sec. 

The chief produce of the country is rice^of which there 
are two principal crops, called the biali and sareda. 
Besides these two, there are various kinds which we do 
not stop to notice. Next to the rice cultivation, may be 
mentioned in their order, pulse of various kinds, maize, 
wheat, millet, and vegetable oil seeds, mustard seed and 
castor oil plant. Then may follow sugar cane, tobacco, 
cotton,, and about Jellasore only, indigo. There are 
several nurseries for the pan leaf, or piper betel, near 

* YVhile the writer is penning this part of his Jittle work, he believes 
that more than one of the talented medical practitioners in the province, 
are engaged in studying the botanical and materia medica resources of the 
province. 
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i ooree and Cuttack. Turmeric, and various kinds of 
drugs for dyeing, and others of an intoxicating nature, 
also, are raised in various parts of the province, espe¬ 
cially in the hill districts. 

The vegetable list comprises the baigoon, bhindee 
turai, kutchoo or saroo, yams, pumpkins, kudoos, cu¬ 
cumbers, watermelons, sweet potatoes, potatoes, onions, 
lunka murich, or capsicums, and various kinds of sag. 

I ho ordinary fruits are mangoes, oranges, lemons, 
jam, jaka, guava, custard apple, pine apple, kendoo, 
pomegranate, cashew nut, bel fruit, cocoa nut, plantains, 
and wild plums of various kinds. 

i he chief articles of exportation are timber, rice, lakh, 
tasser, or wild silk, wax, honey, Indian pitch, 5 vegetable 
dyes, salt, skins, horns, resins and oil. 

Orissa has not wanted her poets and panegyrists to 
sing the praises of her verdant hills and fruitful plains, 
her golden rivers and balmy odors, and to paint her with 
all the extravagance of eastern hyperbole, as the garden 
ot the gods, a very land of Beulah—such eulogiums, no 
European or American visitor will be disposed to adopt; 
yet he may nevertheless find many a pleasant scene, and 
lovely landscape, on which he will love to gaze, and 
often, perchance, exclaim, 

——“ every prospect pleases,' 

And only man is vile.” 

He may even, perhaps, with the writer, when long ab¬ 
sent from its sunny plains, sigh again to gaze upon its 
natural beauties, to recline beneath its banias’ shade, 
and feel that Orissa only needs the gospel to make it a 
happy land. 

Population. Independently of the express declaration 
of sacred writ, the laborious researches of learned men 
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have left, little room for the most skeptical to doubt that 
all the various divisions ot the human family may be 
traced up to Noah and his three sons, who were pre¬ 
served from the universal deluge, in the ark. but 
whether the Hindoos are descended directly, or by inter¬ 
marriage, from the progeny of Shem, Ham or Japhet, it 
may be iongere mankind agree to decide; or, which is not 
improbable, whether they have descended directly front 
the great patriarch himself. However that may be, it is 
pretty certain that the original inhabitants of Orissa were 
not Hindoos. The first occupants of the soil, were, in 
all probability, the ancestors of the Khundra, Sahara, 
Cole, atid other mountain tribes. In proportion as the 
primeval family hive became overstocked, swarms of ad¬ 
venturers issued forth to choose for themselves a home, 
these, with the Babel builders, gradually spread them¬ 
selves over Armenia, Assyria, Tartary, and doubtless in 
very early ages, crowded the western banks of the Indus. 
Thence, it is conjectured, those who now bear the name 
of Hindoos, probably from the above named river, first 
spread themselves over the fertile plains of India, and 
coming in successive masses* might give rise to the an¬ 
cient division of castes. Anon, others—as is plain by the 
names of the Pandavas—found their way over the moun¬ 
tain passes from Indo-Scythia, and served to augment 
the growing population of India. As these new and moie 
civilized races extended themselves, the aboriginal in¬ 
habitants retired to their unenvied retreat among the 
hills; where, to this day, they have perpetuated then- 
race, and stood aloof from the language and religion of 
, their conquerors. And there in all probability they will 
thus remain, till the influence of Christianity pervades 
their jungles and fastnesses, making them blossom as the 
rose. Then shall these outcasts of humanity be reunited 
3 * 
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to the redeemed family of God, and their bosoms^glow 
with 1 all the blissful hopes of a glorious immortality. 

1 have already mentioned the various boundaries, 
which, at different periods, have been assigned to Orissa, 
and I might now refer to the widely differing estimates 
which have been given of its population; but I must can¬ 
didly admit that no sufficient data have yet been fur¬ 
nished to enable me to give any very definite statement 
in this matter. I will, however, give ? what I deem the 
nearest approximation to truth. In order, however, to 
reconcile some of the conflicting statements which have 
been put forth, it may be useful to remember that some¬ 
times reference is had only to the subjects of the Honor¬ 
able Company’s Government, sometimes to the whole 
population of Orissa proper, sometimes to the whole ex¬ 
tent of the province, including hill rajas, wild tr ibes, &c. 
My statements have reference to the whole field of our 
missionary operations. This we deem to be commensu¬ 
rate, not only with the Oriya language wherever spoken, 
but those tribes and countries bordering on Orissa, which 
it is probable will only be reached through the labors of 
the Qrissa missionaries. 

We commence, then, with Midnapore. This is the 
name, both of a c-Uy and a district; and is supposed to 
be next to Burdwaiv.the most populous district under the 
Bengal presidency The portion of its population coming 
within the widest sphere of the Orissa mission, may be 
estimated at ^,000,000 

Next in order is the Balasore district, or 

northern division of Cuttack, 600,000 

Then the central division of Cuttack, or Cut¬ 
tack proper, 1,200,000 

.Next the southern division, or Pooree, 

Khurda, &c., 500,000 
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More southerly, is the Ganjam collectorate, 
including Berhampore and Goomsur, 

The independent and tributary rajuaries, 
twenty-nine in number, 

The aboriginal races of Coles, JChunds, San- 
tals, &c., not included in the above estimate, 
Europeans and East Indians in all the divi¬ 
sions of the province, 



1 , 000.000 

1,000,000 

1 , 000,000 


500 


7,300,500 


It is probable that the northern and southern divisions 
of Cuttack are underrated as to present amount of popu¬ 
lation. The writer has received from government func¬ 
tionaries, and from Writers in the same office, such widely 
differing statistics of the same town and district, that he 
feels mistrustful of all enumerations of the population yet 
given to the public. 
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nearly every petty sovereignty in India, and, of course, 
they could not belong to all* That the time in which they 
are said to have reigned, is opposed to ascertained facts, 
—raja Bhoja having lived in the 9th or 10th century, 
while the date assigned to the invasion of the Yavanas,* 
supposing by this term the Mussulmans be intended, is 
long anterior to the birth of Mahomed, the founder of 
that sect. The first recorded invasion of Mahomed was 
in the year of Christ 1000, and, moreover, that invasion 
only extended to the province of Mooltan. 

It is a remarkable fact, that while the Hindoos have, 
from the earliest ages, been devoted to literary pursuits, 
and have produced grammarians, metaphysicians and 
poets ot the first order, they have entirely neglected 
their own history. Even the Mahabharut and the Ratn- 
ayuna, the national histories of the Hindoos, contain few 
facts elucidatory either of the origin of the Hindoo race, 
their settlement in India, or their progress in occupying 
the land. We are left to infer, from a few ambiguous 
expressions and a few obscure ceremonies, that the an¬ 
cestors of the Hindoo family came from (he north-west 
of the Indus, and gradually supplanted the original in¬ 
habitants of the land, who are supposed to have been 
the ancestors of the Bheels, Coles, Goands, Sabaras, 
and other mountain or jungle tribes. 

We read in an ancient inscription on a pillar at Bud- 
da], of the eradicated race of Ootkul; but who these 
were, or who were the eradicators, is at present mere 
conjecture. 

Amidst this general neglect of history, perhaps the 


* As the Qriyas have mixed up many matters connected with Upper 
India in their so called annals of the province, it is not improbable that 
some reference is here made to the invasion of Alexander and the B io 
trian Creeks, 
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brahrnuns of Orissa have been least blameworthy. 
They have certainly preserved in the Mundali Panji and 
Raj Cbaritra, a record of events of a much more ancient 
date than is to be found in most parts of India, (always 
excepting Cashmere,) and from these records, aided by 
collateral testimony, the materials for this brief sketch 
are drawn. 

THE KESARI RACE OF RAJAS. 

The founder of this dynasty was Jajati Kesari, a war¬ 
like and energetic prince, but of his origin and pedigree 
we are not informed. He is said to have expelled the 
Yavanas from his dominions, who then retired to their 
own country ; but neither are we apprized who these 
Yavanas were, nor where their country was situated. 
Jajati built a fort and palace at Jajipoor, where he held 
his court, and where the last faint vestiges of a royal 
residence are yet discernible. The most important 
event of this reign is said to have been the recovery of 
the image and the restoration of the worship of Juger- 
nath. It is however very questionable whether this is 
not an improved version of the Kali pahar affair, men¬ 
tioned hereafter, foisted into the ancient records with a 
view of establishing a much more ancient date for this 
worship than genuine history warrants. 

Towards the close of this reign, the building of the 
temples at Bhobaneswar commenced, and in A. D., 520, 
the raja Jajati Kesari closed his mortal career. 

He was succeeded by Lalata Indra Kesari, who com¬ 
pleted the building of the great temple at Bhobaneswar, 
A. D., 657, and dedicated the same to Mahadaiv, under 
the title of Ling Raj Bhobaneswera. He also founded 
there a large and populous city containing seven sahis 
and forty-two streets, which became the capital of the 
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raj. The ruins of two extensive palaces, belonging to 
the rajas of the Kesari line;, are still shown near Bhoban- 
eswer. There is also a superb tank, called the Binda 
Sagara, on the north, and another, surrounded by small 
antique looking temples, on the east, which serve, in con¬ 
nection with surrounding ruins, to attest the former mag¬ 
nificence of the place. 

After the death of Lalata Indra thirty-two princes, ex¬ 
tending through a period of 455 years, sat upon the 
throne of the Gaja Patis; but with the exception of a 
few stories relating to Jugernath and Bhobaneswar, 
nothing of their history is recorded. Cuttack is said to 
have been founded by Raja Nirupe Kesari, A. D., 939, 
and the stone rivetment to have been constructed by 
Markat Kesari, A. D., 1006. While Madhah Kesari is 
said to have built the fortress at Sarangara. 

Different accounts are given of the extinction of tie 
Kesari family. The Raj Charitra says that the last of 
the line die*.! childless, while the Bansa Boli says that he 
was deposed by a southerner named Churang Deb, who 
was instigated to invade the province by Basudeb Ban- 
pati, a brahmurt, and powerful officer of the court. All, 
however, agree in placing the extinction of this race of 
princes in A, I),, 1131, or A. S., 1054. 

THE GANGA-RANSA. (RACE) OF RAJAS. 

Churang or Sarang Deb, or as he i%also called Chor 
Ganga, conquered Cuttack 13th Aswin, 1131, and thus 
ascended the throne of Orissa. With him began the 
race of princes called Ganga-bansa, who ruled the coun¬ 
try for 400 years. This is the most brilliant and impor¬ 
tant portion of Orissa history. 

Churang Deb sat upon the throne of Orissa for twenty 
years. He is said ter have been a worshipper of Devi, to 
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the neglect of all other gods and goddesses. He bum a 
sahi and tank at Pooree, which was called after his name, 
and to him is ascribed the building of a fort and palace 
at Choudwar and also at Sarangara. He is moreover 
said to have commenced the record at Pooree, called 
the Mandala Panji. 

Plis son, Gungeswara Deb succeeded; A. D., 1151. 
His dominions extended from the Godavari to the Gan¬ 
ges. He had five Cataks or royal residences, viz., 
Jajipoor, Choudwar, Amrabati, Chatna and Biranasi, 
that is the modern Cuttack. Amrabati is said to have 
been situated near the Kishna, and may have been 
the original seat of the Gunga race of princes. This, 
too, may have occasioned the frequent intercourse, 
both friendly and adverse, between the Gajapati princes 
and those of Telingana and the Carnatic. This raja is" 
said to have committed incest with his own daughter, 
and, as an expiation, to have dug the splendid tank called 
Kousala Gunj, situated between Pipply and Khurda, 
Such were the morals of the Gajapati rajas in those days. 

After two short and unimportant reigns, Anting Bhim 
Deb, the most illustrious of the Ganga-bansa princes, 
ascended the throne of Orissa. He resided, during the 
early part of bis reign, at Jajipoor, but from some omen 
was subsequently induced to build a magnificent palace 
on the site of Fort Barabatti, where he afterwards 
chiefly held his court. Partly from his own inclination, 
and partly to expiate the offence of killing a brahmun, 
he built numerous temples, bridges, tanks, wells and 
ghats. He also founded 460 sasans or brahmun villages. 
But his most celebrated work was the erection of the 
great temple of Jugernalh, under the superintendence of 
his minister, Paramhans Bajpoi, at an expense of from 
thirty to forty lacks of rupees. The date of its comple- 
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tion was A. D v , 1196, when the worship was either es¬ 
tablished or reestablished with great splendor. 


Under the superintendence of his ministers, Damodar- 
bara Pundit and Iswar Patnaik, he is said to have mea¬ 
sured the whole of his dominions, extending from the 
Godavari to the Hoogly, and from Sonepoor to the sea. 
The results were as follows :— 

Total contents, (each batti containing 20 

highas,)..62,28,000 

Deduct for beds of rivers, hills and sites of 
, towns, &c., with other waste land, . . . 14,80,000 

Battis, . . 47,48,000 

Of this, 24,30,000 battis were reserved for the per¬ 
sonal expenses of the raja, and the remaining 23,18,000 
haUbs were assigned for the support of his chiefs, armies, 
officers of state and establishment generally. 

He ordered the seal to be struck which bears the in¬ 
scription already referred to, and which is still used by 
the Khurda rajas. 

Many of the titles of persons of distinction now in 
general us§, asSawant, Mungraj, Bara Jenna, Patsahani, 
Bara Panda, &c., were introduced at that period. Other 
important changes and arrangements, whose influence 
may even now be traced, are ascribed to Raja .Anting 
Bhim Deb, which may excite our regret that a more full 
and accurate account of his reign and personal charac¬ 
ter have not been transmitted to posterity. 

Auung Bhim Deb was succeeded by his son, Rajes- 
wara Deb, who reigned thirty-five years. After which 
Narsing Deb, surnamed Langora, ascended the throne, 
A. D., 1236. He was a prince of great celebrity in the 
annals of Orissa, as well as in its legends and romances. 
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He was remarkable for his strength and skill in athletic 
exercises, and from some peculiarity in his dress or per¬ 
sonal appearance, received his singular cognomen of 
Langora. He was also engaged in warlike enterprises, 
especially towards the Deccan. It was this raja who 
built the Kanarac Pagoda or Temple of the Sun, and 
which was completed under the direction of his minister, 
Shib&r Santra, A. D., 1277. 

Five other rajas, all named Nara Singh, succeeded 
Langora raja, and six with the title ot Bhanu, which are 
sometimes represented as a separate family, called the 
Suryabansa. Their reigns are not remarkable for any 
great or stirring events, though it should never be for¬ 
gotten, that such reigns are often productive of the great¬ 
est amount of happiness to the people. There are, how¬ 
ever, still traces of their public spirit, such as the Atara 
nalah bridge at Pooree, built A. D., 1300, by Kabir Nar- 
singh Deb, which may corroborate the above remark. 

A dreadful famine occurred early in the 14th century, 
when paddy rose to the then enormous price of 120 kahans 
ofcouries for a bharan, sixty times the ordinary selling 
price of that age. It is said that, ordinarily, clear rice 
sold for ten couries a ser, and cotton, one pan, ten gun- 
das a ser. 

The last of the Bhanu rajas being childless, adopted 
as his son and successor a youth of the Suraj bansi tribe 
of Rajputs, named ICapila Santra. lie became the cele¬ 
brated Kapil India Deb, and ascended the throne, A. D,, 
1451. He spent his reign in military expeditions, and 
resided chiefly at Kimedy and Raja Mandry. Among 
his conquests are mentioned a fort called Kondjuri, per¬ 
haps Condapilly, and places called Maligunda and Mal- 
ka or Malanca, perhaps Maha Lanka or Ceylon, as he 
is mentioned having pursued bis victories to Ram as 
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bridge or Setabund Rameswara. His history is embel¬ 
lished, by the native chroniclers, with a variety of super¬ 
natural occurrences, even in his boyhood, which were 
prophetic of his future greatness. 

During this reign the Moguls appear to have first 
come in contact with Orissa, and from the history of the 
Bahmani sovereigns of Kalberga we are enabled to sup¬ 
ply the omissions which occur in the Oriya annals. A 
long and harrassing campaign disturbed the declining 
years of Kapila Indra Deb, in which he was frequently 
worsted by the Mussulmans. He was at length instruct¬ 
ed by Shri Jugernath to elect Pursottom, his youngest 
and illegitimate son, as his successor, much to the an* 
noyance of his other six sons. The favored youth ac¬ 
companied the raja in his last expedition to the banks of 
the Kistna, where Kapila Indra Deb shortly after died. 

f he election of Pursottom Rai, the intrigues of his 
brothers to effect his destruction, his miraculous preser¬ 
vation by Jugurnath, and his conquest of Conjeveram, 
are fully detailed in an original poem called Kanji Ka- 
beri Pothi, and which, with the exception of a few pas¬ 
sages, deserves to be printed for the use of Oriya students. 

The substance of the above poem is as follows. Pur¬ 
sottom Deb was the accepted candidate for the hand of 
the beautiful daughter of the Conjeveram raja. In 
making inquiries, however, into the customs of the royal 
house of Orissa, the southern chief ascertained that the 
Gajapati princes were in the habit of sweeping the car 
of Jugernath at the commencement of the ruth Jattra. 
Pie was a worshipper of Gunesh, and could not but view 
with disgust so humiliating a ceremony; he, therefore, 
broke off 1 the alliance. The Gajapati monarch, on his 
part, determined to revenge the insult, and swore to ob¬ 
tain the lady by force and marry her to a real sweeper, 
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After a long struggle, in which the gods took purl with 
their respective votaries, Conjeveram fell before the 
armies of Orissa. The chief escaped, but the beautilul 
Padmini was captured and carried in triumph to Pooree* 
Conformably with his oath, Pursottom made over the 
lady to his minister with instructions to marry her to 
a c hand ala. The minister, however, and the people 
generally commisserated her misfortunes, and at the 
next ruth Jattra, as the raja was performing the usual 
ceremonies, the minister produced the lady, saying to 
the raja, (t You are the sweeper to whom I present the 
princess. 55 The raja yielded to the general wish, and 
married the beautiful Padmabati. She subsequently 
brought forth a son and then mysteriously disappeared. 
Pursottom Deb died soon after, leaving this child as his 
successor, having reigned twenty-five years. 


PARTAB EUDRA DEB. 

This prince, the mysterious son of Padmabati, ascend¬ 
ed the throne of the Gajapatis, A. D., 1503. He was 
learned, devout, warlike, and eminent in all royal vir¬ 
tues. He was, however, so impressed with a sense of 
the learning and skill of the Buddhists, that he for a long 
time was a warm supporter of that sect. His Rani, on 
the other hand, as zealously espoused the cause of the 
brahmuns. In order to test their relative skill, a snake 
was carefully concealed in a closed jar, and the vessel 
brought before a large assembly at the palace. Both parties 
were then asked what the jar contained. The brahrmms 
replied, it contains only earth; and, on examination, such 
was found to be the case. This miracle entirely changed 
the raja’s views, and he now became a violent opposer of 
the Buddhists, and burned all their books excepting the 
Amara Coss and Bira Singh. It is added, that about 
4# 
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this time Choitanya Maha-probhu came into the pro¬ 
vince and performed many miracles before the raja. 
In all probability this is the key to the whole story, and 
henceforward Buddhism declined and the tenets of Choi- 
tanya spread rapidly through Orissa. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, what are called Buddhists were really Jains, who 
have still a temple dedicated to Farushnath at Khundi 
Giri. 

Partab Rudra died, A. I)., 1524, having reigned 
twenty-one years, and with him ended the glory of the 
Ganga-bansa dynasty. Pressed at both extremities by 
the vigor and enterprise of the Mahoinmedans of Bengal 
and Telingana, the downfall of the Orissian monarchy 
was further hastened by famine, intestinal commotions, 
and a series of bloody contests for the supreme dignity. 
Partab Rudra left thirty-two sons. The eldest of these 
reigned five years, and was then murdered by the pow¬ 
erful minister, Gobinda Ridyadhar. Another son suc¬ 
ceeded, but was murdered at the close of a year. The 
minister then butchered the remaining thirty sons, and 
other persons of eminence, and thus waded up to his 
neck in blood to the throne. He assumed the title of 
Raja Gobind Deb, A. D., 1533, and reigned for seven 
years. 

Two remarkable personages became celebrated dur¬ 
ing this period, Mukund Harichandar, the Telinga, who 
subsequently became raja, and was the last independent 
sovereign of Orissa ; the latter, Danya Ridyadhor, 
though not himself a raja, was the parent of rajas, and, 
in fact, the ancestor of the third and titular branch of 
the Gajapatis of Orissa, known, in after times, as the 
rajas of Khurda. 

After the short and turbulent reigns of Partab Chakra 
Deb and Narsiugh Jenna, Mukund Harichandar, the 
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governor of Cuttack ascended the throne, A. Di, 1550, 
under the well-known title of Telinga Mukund Deb. 
All the native accounts concur in describing their last 
independent raja as a man of courage and ability. In 
the early part of his reign he was employed in construct¬ 
ing temples, tanks and other works of superstition or 
public utility. He founded a ghat and temple at the sa¬ 
cred spot called Tribeni, on the Hoogly, which, with the 
town of that name, formed the extreme verge of his do¬ 
minions. Whilst so occupied, frequent communications 
are, said to have passed between him and the court of 
Delhi. Sokunan Gurjani, the governor of Bengal, hav¬ 
ing assembled an army to invade Orissa, the raja built a 
strong fortress to oppose him, in which he was success¬ 
ful for this time. Telinga Mukund Deb was however 
defeated and killed by the terrific Kalapahar, A. D., 
1558. Two titular princes were subsequently set up, 
who both fell into the hands of the conquerors, and were 
by them put to death. An anarchy of twenty-one years’ 
duration then ensued, during which the Affghan Moham¬ 
medans possessed the whole open country, and there was 
no raja. 

KAI.APAHARA. 

The several accounts which have been handed down, 
of the character and deeds of this scourge of Orissa, 1 '’ 
differ widely in the details, though the main facts are 
well knbwn and attested. The Hindoos say of this 
dreaded enemy of their religion and images, that he was 
originally a brahman, but lost caste through a contri¬ 
vance of the princess Gaura, who was smitten with the 
manly beauty of his person. He then married her, 
turned Mussulman, and became a relentless persecutor 
of the faith from which he had apostatized. Many dire 
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omens preceded and announced his invasion of the pro¬ 
vince; amongst others, a large stone fell from the top of 
the great temple at Pooree, and when he entered the 
sacred Khetm, a general darkness overspread the four 
corners ol the land. At the sound of his wonder work¬ 
ing kettle-drum, the ears and feet of the idols would drop 
off lor many koss all aroynd, and, in short,, that nothing 
could resist his infernal agency. 

The Mussulmans; say that Makand Deb, apprehending 
the designs of the governor of Bengal, encamped with a 
large army on the Ganges; but K&lapahara, turning his 
position, got ahead of him into Orissa, and before any 
force could be brought to oppose him, began to plunder 
the country, and attack the temples with relentless fury, 
A battle at length took place at Jajipore, in which five 
raja lost his life. The Affghan chief then went on to 
Sumbhulpore, where he was put to death by some tra¬ 
ders; others say that as he passed the great temple at 
Bhobaneswar, a swarm of bees issued from the seat of the 
idol and stung him to death. Again it is said that Makand 
Deb being unable to oppose his powerful foe, fled to the 
dominions of the king of Delhi, where he shortlfhffer 
died. All accounts, however, agree in speaking of the 
cruel excesses committed by the Affghan conqueror, and 
the wide destruction of images and temples occasioned 
by this furious persecutor. 

The adventures of the great image of Jugernath, form 
a curious episode in the history of this important period. 
According to the Mandala Panji, *f when the priests at 
Poore# sa w the turn which matters were taking, they for 
the third time placed the god in a covered Cart and buried 
him in a pit at Parakud, on the Chilka Lake. Kahipa- 
hara, however, was not to be so cheated out of so rich a 
prize; arid having traced out the place of concealment, 
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he dug up the image, carried him off as far as the Gan¬ 
ges on an elephant, breaking in pieces as he went, every 
image he could find. On arriving at the banks of the 
Hoogly, he kindled a large fire, and threw the idol on 
the burning pile; but immediately all his lirnbs dropped 
off, a ml he perished miserably. A bystander exclaimed, 

‘ This is a punishment for insulting the god of Orissa, 5 
and snatching the burning image from the flames, threw 
it into the river. Besar Mahanti, a faithful worshipper 
of Jugernatli, watched the whole proceeding; and as 
the .half burned image floated down the stream, he man¬ 
aged uriperceived to extract the sacred part, and brought 
it carefully to Orissa, when it was placed in the custody 
of the Khandait of Kujang.” The first part of this ac¬ 
count is probably substantially correct ; the latter part is 
opposed to better accredited statements/ 

BII01 BANS A- RAJAS. 

At the close of the twenty-one years of anarchy, A. D., 
1580, the ministers and principal men of the country re¬ 
covered in.some measure from their confusion, and chose 
as their chief, Ranai Raotra, son of Danaye Bidyadhof, 
whom they raised to the rank of maharaja of Orissa, 
under the title of Ramchandra Deb, With him begins 
the third and titular race of sovereigns called the Bhoi 
Bansa, or Zemindara race. The election was confirmed 
by Sewai Jye Singh, general of the Emperor Akber, who 
about this time visited the province, and who shortly after 
retired^ favorably impressed with his sisit, and« leaving a 
large share of authority in the hands of its native princes. 
The town of Midnapore was at this time made the north¬ 
ern boundary of Orissa. 

Ramchandra • Raj as ’ first care was to recover the sacred 
deposit extracted from the old image of dugermUh—have 
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a new body prepared —and the worship reestablished 
according to the original order. Both the worship and 
the peace of the province were, however, soon after dis¬ 
turbed by an invasion from the southern Mussulmans. 

A. D., 1582. The celebrated Dewan of the empire, 
Ivaja 1 oder, or forai Mall, visited the province on rev¬ 
enue affairs, and introduced the Bare Dasti Padiki or 
rod ol twelve spans. The Mogul settlement of Orissa 
was not, however, completed till A. D., 1592, when Raja 
Man .Singh assumed charge of the administration. The 
tw o sons of Makand Deb, the eldest named Ram Chan¬ 
dra Rai, and the second Chakdri Bhowerber, continued 
to give much trouble, until at length Man Singh made 
the following arrangement. To Ram Chandra Deb 
were assigned Khurda, with Pooree, and certain Mahals, 
m Zemandari tenure free of all tribute, with the title of 
Maba Raja, and the Mussulman dignifv of commander- 
ship of three thousand five hundred. He was also al¬ 
lowed to exercise the sovereignty over 129 kiJlas, or ju¬ 
risdictions of the Khetris of Orissa, including all the pre¬ 
sent Cuttack tributary Mehals south of the Mahanacli, 
and the estates Gooinsur, Moherry, &c., reaching; to the 
borders of Kiinidy in Ganjam. To Ram Chandra 
Rtii, eldest son of Pelinga Makand Deb was assigned as 
a. Zemandari Killa, Al, with its dependencies; and to 
Chakdri Bhowerber, Sarengura on the same tenure. 
Both were acknowledged as rajas, and had the control of 
tho Killajat estates in different parts of the district. 

Jo the raja of Khurda, the title of sovereignty has in 
modern times alvyoys been assigned. He is still the sole 
fountain of honor irs the province, and all deeds drawn 
out in the Oriya language, bear the ank or date of the 
reigning prince. Ram Chandra Deb enjoyed his station 
and dignities for twenty-nine years, and his memory is 
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still cherished with veneration. From his time, however, 
the history of the province ceases to be identified wfth 
the Grajapati Maharajas, and becomes involved with the 
perpetual conflicts of the Mahrattas and the Mussulmans, 
until Orissa passes under the paternal care of Britain. 

The dominion of the Khurda rajas was not finally ex¬ 
tinguished till A. IX, 3 1804, w|ien a most unprovoked 
rising against the newly established English Government* 
drew down upon Raja Makand Deb the vengeance of the 
British power, He was conquered, captured, and sent 
prisoner to Midnapore, while his remaining territory of 
Khin da was brought under the management of the British 
collectors. Since that period, the representatives of the 
Geq&paii princes have been officially acknowledged only 
as private landholders ; but the liberal policy of govern-* 
rhent, enables them to pass their days in honorable re¬ 
tirement within the sacred limits of the Shri Khettra. 

The following is a list of Bhoi Sanaa rajas. 


Karrieluindra Deb, 

1530 

Iyishen Deb, 

1715- 

Parsoitom Deb, 

1609 

Gopinath Deb, 

1720 

Narsiugh Deb, 

1630 

Earn Chandra Deb, 

,1727 

Ganga Dh'ar Deb, 

1655 

Birkiebore Deb, 

1743 

BMbhadra Deb, 

1656 

Di|| Singh Deb, 

1786 

•*, Makand Dob, 

1664 

Miikami Deb, 

1793 

Dirb Sing Deb, 

1699 

Ram Chundrft Deb, 

1818 

MAIIKATTAS AND MUSSULMAN'S. 



The AfFghans did not disappear • from the field as dis¬ 
turbers of the peace of Orissa, until A. D,, 1611,; when, 
having been defeated by Shujat Khan from Bengal, they 
at length settled peaceably in the different villages, 
Their descendants now form a considerable portion of 
the population of Orissa, tfnder the name of Fathans; 

Meantime the Khurda rajas had to maintain a conflict 



with the turbulent Khan-daks, till many of their rajuaries 
became annexed to Khurda, 


Under the administration of Mohammed Taki Khan, 
the Naib, A. D., 1725 to 1735, most of the country north 
of the SubhanreOfci was annexed to Bengal, while the 
Nizams Government obtained the entire country included 
between the estates called Tifcully Raghunathpoor and 
the Chilka Lake, thus greatly reducing the revenues and 
authority of the Khurda rajas. 

But the greatest of all calamities was now, A. IX, 
1743, impending over Orissa. Suddenly the Berar jJLih 
rattas entered the province under Bhaskar Pundit, and 
swept the whole country up to the walls of fort Biirabfctth 
nor did they again discontinue their plundering depreda¬ 
tions, until finally expelled by the British, in 1003. We 
cannot in these brief accounts enter into the detail of 
Mahratta misrule, oppression, and bloodshed; but con¬ 
fine ourselves to a simple enumeration of the successive 
Soobadhars who obtained the apparent chief authority in 
the province. 

The first, and most energetic, was Sheo Bhat Sanfia, 
who exercised a precarious and disputed authority for 
about eight years, via :—to A. D., 1771. 

In 1767, Narain Deb, the Zemendar of 
tempted to wrest the sceptre of the Gajapatis from the 
hands of Birkishore Deb. The alarmed prince called in 
the aid of the Mahrattas, and being unal.de to discharge 
the sum contracted for, had eventually to surrender the 
best portion of Iris dominions as security, but which lie 
never again recovered. 

In 1771 or 2, Sher Bhat was violently expelled from 
his government, and succeeded by Rfiabani Kalrrn Pun¬ 
dit, with whom he long kept up a harassing conflict. 

1775. Bhabani was recalled and Sambha Ji Ganesh 
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appointed his successor. Ilia administration is remem¬ 
bered for its bitterness and oppressive character. 


1778. Baba Ji Naik, aMahajan, received the appoint¬ 
ment of Soobadhar, He was opposed and imprisoned by 
Madhaji Hari, but again recovered his liberty in 1782, 
and stepped from his prison to a throne. After much in¬ 
trigue, he was, however, recalled, and Madhaji allowed 
to return to the office of Soobadhar, In 1785, "Raja Ram 
Pundit succeeded to the office, and by his local knowl¬ 
edge and respectable talents, imparted a degree of sta¬ 
bility and character to his administration. Hef.was the 
first governor who imposed a tribute on the raja of Khur- 
da, and in other respects interfered with his authority 
and revenue. 

In 1781, Chimina Ji Bapu came with a large army to 
Cuttack, under the pretence of demanding arrears of 
Chout from the Bengal Government. It is said that he, 
in connection with Raja Ram Pundit, made a final ar¬ 
rangement with the British officers, by which the latter 
agreed to pay up in full of all demands 27,00,000 ru¬ 
pees i 

Rajft*Ram Pundit retired in 1800, and was succeeded 
first by his son Sadasaho, and after him Chitnna Bala; 
allairs, however, were chiefly managed by Inka Ji Suk- 
deb, and Bala Ji Kunwar, the commander of the fort 
Barabatti, and principal military officer. In this state, 
things were found in 1803, when the province was con¬ 
quered by the English armies. 





CHAPTER III. 


Present aocial and moral condition of Orissa. 

.Let us ere we close our brief sketches of Orissa, torn 
aside from the contemplation of war and its devastating 
effects, to taler a general survey of those abiding features 
cd the country which human conquests leave untouched, 
and of those permanent characteristics of its people which 
no changing dynasties can affect, While successive 
races of indigenous sovereigns have sat upon the throne 
of Orissa, and these have been supplanted by theTeltaga 
and the Mussulman—and these again in their turn have 
been ousted by the Mahratta and European*—the major¬ 
ity oi the inhabitants of the land have continued to follow 
the,, same pursuits as their ancestors; to observe the same 
rites; to live in the same kind of mud walled cottage: to 
be content with the same frugal fare; and to hand down 
in long succession the same mode of existence to their 
descendants,/ Doubtless as to ail the main features of 
their character, and the general purposes of their exist¬ 
ence, the Oriyas are nearly the same as were their 
ancestors hundreds and perhaps thousands of years ago? 

lie must be less than human, who can contemplate the 
living representatives of this long succession of departed 
progenitors without deep emotion. Man, wherever 
found, and under whatever adventitious circumstances, 
is still our brother. He is bone of our hone, and flesh of 
our flesh; “for God hath made of one blood all nations 
to dwell upon the face of the earth.’* When shall, the 
claims of this universal brotherhood be felt! when shall 
man cease to war with man, and all behold ju each a 
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" brother arid a friend!” Oh, may, the day soon dawn, 
when thus all men every where as children ol the same 
common parent—shall love and serve the same God 
seek each other’s welfare—and all walk in the same 
peaceful path towards the same happy, eternal home! 

The Hindoos generally have preserved the same cos¬ 
tume; and observe the same customs as were noticed by 
the attendants of Alexander. No doubt the ancient in¬ 
stitution of caste has had the effect of perpetuating front 
age to age these peculiar characteristics. The Oriyas 
adhere most tenaciously to this institution. Every por¬ 
tion of the inhabitants of the land have their distinct place 
assigned them in the social economy. From this posi¬ 
tion they cannot he displaced, or displace themselves, but 
by some act involving the deepest disgrace and social 
degradation. Every man is jealous of his caste, He 
esteems it, as the word J&ti implies, his birthright. It 
is to him, honor, reputation, rank, and often the regula¬ 
tor of his religion. He esteems it his divinely appointed 
position among his fellow men. The lowest seem even 
more tenacious of caste than the highest; and entertain 
no idea of disgrace being attached to what we deem an 
inferior position in the social scale. 

The original castes were four; Brahmun, Khetra, 
Boiaya and Sudra. The three first were probably of 
ecjual rank in each other’s estimation, though, they had 
diverse duties assigned them. All wore the sacred, 
thread, and in the earliest ages seem to have had free 
intercourse with each other. The Brahmuns were not 
so much priests, as the depositories and teachers of di¬ 
vine knowledge. The Kbetras were to win, govern and 
protect kingdoms. The Boisya to engage in commerce; 
and the Sadias to serve all the three, superior races. 
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Probably the first three classes were the conquerors, and 
the last, the conquered. 

In process of time, the pure Khetras and Boisyas have 
become nearly if not quite extinct. Various subdivisions 
arising from intermarriages have taken place, and in 
common parlance, nearly all below the brahmuns Iutvc 
been denominated Sunkara burna, or mixed races. The 
Qriyas recognize beside the lower castes, thirty-four di¬ 
visions of the mixed tribes, who all rank as Sudras, 
though there is a separate division called by that name. 
These thirty-four are designated Ghatees pathuck, or 
thirty-four tribes of learners, whose business is to acquire 
some trade or means of livelihood. The following list 
may convey an idea both of these divisions and the lead¬ 
ing trades or professions in Orissa. 

19 Chasa—Husbandman. 

20 Naik—Astrologer. 

21 Tell—Oilman. 

22 Tiur—Fisherman. 

23 Charn/u 1 —Leather dresser, 

24 Sundi—Liquor seller. 

2.5 Dhobu—Washerman. , 

23 Magora, or Sikliari—Huntsman. 
27 Shewala—Toddy seller. 

23 Patria—Cloth seller: 

29 Dom—Mat maker, 

30 Tula Bhaniya—Cotton heater. 

31 Kmnlra— Watchman. 

32 Chunari—Lime seller. 

33 Bouria, &c.~~Laborer. 

34 Pan—Cain workers, horse keep¬ 
ers,, &c. 

18 Baniya—Druggists and money 
changers. 

These professions are sometimes differently stated. 

Even the low castes, or no castes, have their various 
minute subdivisions, to which each rigorously adheres. 


1 Mali, or Gardener. 

2 Lohari— Smith. 

3 Sankari— Worker iri shells. 

4 Ta^jti—Weaver. 

5 Ktunhar—Potter. 

3 Kansari— Brazier. 

7 Barhai—Carpenter. 

8 Chitnikar— Painter. 

9 Roopkari—Image maker. 

10 Pathariya—Stone cutter, 

11 Sonar—Goldsmith. 

12 Kevrut—Fisherman, 

13 Boidya—PJiysician. 

14 Mahanti—Writer. 

J 5 G owa 1 a —C a wkeeoe r. 
lti Bh and a ri—Barber, 

17 Gowria—Confectioner. 
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Loss of caste is not sinking from a higher to a lower 
classj but from caste to no caste, ihere is no resting 
place for the fallen, but the base of the social system. 
None but a Hindoo understands what is rnearp by the 
fearful term outcasts. It is to be esteemed as iC the off- 
scouring of all things.” 

The regular castes of Oriyas have ever been esteemed 
genuine Hindoos. Their brahmuns are mentioned in the 
Pooranas as being of a pure and orthodox class, and are 
proportionably proud and bigoted. r i here are, however, 
numerous grades of them; some classes cultivate the 
soil, and seem to have nothing to distinguish them, but 
the sacred thread and the name of brahmuo. Alto¬ 
gether, the brahmuns are supposed to constitute a third 
part of the population; but this is probably an overstate¬ 
ment. The other classes of the Oriya population of the 
plains, rank under some of the general subdivisions of 
Soodras, The Mussulmans are called Pathans, and are, 
for the most part, descendants of the Affghari race; they 
constitute perhaps a tenth part of the whole popula¬ 
tion, and occasionally add a lew to their number by con¬ 
version from among the Hindoos. I believe such conver¬ 
sions arc more frequent among females than males, and 
arise chiefly from concubinage, or some kind of illicit in¬ 
tercourse. At least several such instances have come to 
my knowledge. 

The mountain tribes are by some supposed to be the 
aborigines of the country, who have been driven to their 
present retreat among the jungles arid fastnesses of the 
hills by the early conquerors of India. But of this they 
seem to retain no idea. They can scarcely be said to 
have any system of religion among them, though, as is 
the case among all barbarous tribes, some lew rude cer¬ 
emonies and superstitious practices are observed. The 
5 * 
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Coles, Khunds, Santals, Sabaras,. and various branches 
of the Cole tribes, differ considerably in their appear¬ 
ance, language and manners, from their more civilized 
neighbors; and we hope in a subsequent chapter, to fur¬ 
nish a few particulars of the chief divisions of these 
mountain tribes. 

There is no leading trade or manufacture in the 
province, unless the making of salt may be so desig¬ 
nated, Vast quantities of this valuable article, of the 
best and purest kind, are manufactured both at the north¬ 
ern and southern extremities of the province. But it is 
a government monopoly, and is conveyed to Calcutta in 
small vessels under contract, made chiefly wish Euro¬ 
peans. The people who are employed in making the 
salt, are called Molunghees. The province, too, furnish¬ 
es great numbers of ship carpenters, boat builders, and 
caulkers. Cuttack and Gary am furnish capital house 
carpenters and joiners, and very good blacksmiths. 

The gold and silversmiths of Cuttack, are celebrated 
for their skill in making all manner of ornaments, such 
as are worn both by Hindoos and Europeans. A Hin¬ 
doo woman, if she has saved a few rupees, generally ex¬ 
pends them in ornaments, which she keeps as her pecu¬ 
liar property. I believe the whole list of articles men¬ 
tioned by Isaiah 3; 18-24, may be found among the 
decorations of the Oriya ladies. Poor women wear 
'•bracelets of varnished clay, lac, glass, brass or bell 
metal; occasionally bone ornaments are seen. 

The houses of the people are generally built of mud, 
with bamboos for rafters, and thatch covering. They 
are very rarely more than one story high, and are built 
in a quadrangular form. In villages, streets and bazars, 
they are often built in one continuous line; and for a 
temporary residence, a single bouse, somewhat like a 
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stable, is run up. Occasionally they have gardens at¬ 
tached to these cottages, and the writer thinks they have 
of late years become much more common than they were 
twenty years ago—a cheering sign ot peace and pros¬ 
perity. 

The houses are kept clean by the females, who very 
frequently smear both walls and floor with a mixture of 
cow-dung and earth. When well done, they are far 
from presenting a despicable appearance. It is sau 
they contrast very favorably with the cabins ot the Irish 
peasantry. 

The people generally are naturally affable, cheerlul, 
arid fond of social converse. You will constantly see 
clusters of them sitting on the sunny side of a house or 
wall, in the early morning, engaged in friendly conver¬ 
sation; or at other times under the shade of a neighbor¬ 
ing tree, or idol’s temple. Some of them may be seen 
playing at cards, or a kind of chess: and among the lower 
classes, clusters of them meet at the low spirit shops, or 
toddy trees. People of the shoemaking and currier 
castes, and also washermen, as perhaps other low class¬ 
es, are fond of uniting for a feast and carouse. In these 
cases they usually purchase a hog, or goat, and adjourn 
to a neighboring clump of trees, where they kill and cook 
the animal, and then sing, smoke, and revel til! midnight. 
Similar feasts, without flesh, usually, are common in 
some parts of the country, when all castes unite m a mid¬ 
night revel, under the name of true fellowship, but care¬ 
fully abstain from all allusions to it in the daytime. 

The principal opportunities for general display and 
enjoyment, are the idol and bathing festivals. On these 
occCsions they stream forth in their gayest attire from 
all parts of the land; the fathers and brothers often car¬ 
rying the little ones astride on the hip or shoulder, and 
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the women following them in crowds. The latter ai*e 
usually dressed either in white cotton cloths, with gay 
red or blue borders, or else in red, yellow or blue silks. 
The mixture of these colors in the various groups really 
presents a pretty appearance. The worship, if so it may 
be called, is sdon despatched, and the leading object 
seems to be pleasure or gain. The brahmuns, "shop¬ 
keepers, musicians and mendicants, are immersed in the 
cares of getting money, while the people generally aban¬ 
don themselves to whatever amusements they can find; 
such as listening to or looking at the musical perform¬ 
ances on drums, trumpets, cymbals, &c., accompanied 
by most extravagant caperings and gesticulations; or 
listening to the most obstreperous singing ; or, per¬ 
chance, seated in crowds witnessing a kind of theatrical 
exhibition. At the night festivals, I suppose there is 
abundance of what is called by St. Peter, revellings, ban- 
quetings and abominable idolatries. 

They have no national gatherings or meetings for be¬ 
nevolent purposes, such as are common in Christian 
lands. Public spirit is a thing unknown, and, with the 
exception of the car festival at Jugernath, there is noth¬ 
ing of a general gathering of the people for any purpose. 
And that is rather the general meeting of the Hindoos 
of all India than of the Oriyas. 

The whole tendency of Hindoo idolatry is to encour¬ 
age duplicity and licentiousness. The wonder is that 
the people of India, generally, are not far more depraved 
than they are. Still, as a matter of fact, the writer is 
disposed to believe that there is in Orissa considerably 
more of conjugal fidelity, of sterling home virtues and 
domestic happiness, coupled with more general respecta¬ 
bility of character, than has been ascribed to the Hin¬ 
doos generally. It is impossible to visit the people in 
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their villages, or even to witness the gatherings of the 
people at the above named festivals, and contemplate the 
comfortable looking and respectably attired family groups, 
without arriving at this conclusion. Wherein the con¬ 
servative principle rests, may perhaps admit of contro¬ 
versy ; but I do not think that experienced missionaries 
in Orissa will dissent from my opinion. When brought 
under the influence of Christianity, they are a truly 
amiable, interesting and loveable people. 

Children of both sexes generally go quite naked for 
three or four years, and very frequently much longer. 
They are usually betrothed before they reach their 
twelfth year, and often in mere infancy. The marriage 
ceremony usually takes place by the time the female has 
reached her fourteenth year. Marriage is an important 
affair, and the negociation is usually conducted by a 
professed match-maker. Great care is taken to select a 
suitable partner as to caste, degree of consanguinity, 
and various other particulars. The parties seldom see 
each other till the knot is irrevocably tied. Girls are 
(with the exception of a very few in the highest rank, and 
those devoted to prostitution,) universally untaught to 
read or write. We shall refer to this matter hereafter. 

At twelve years of age, brahmunieal lads are invested 
with the sacred thread. Education commences at an 
early period, and, for the common people, closes atfr om 
twelve to fourteen years of age. Many, however, con¬ 
tinue their studies till twenty years of age. 

Rev. Eli Noyes has furnished the following account of 
some peculiarities of the Hindoos, which may here find 
an appropriate place. 

cc As many questions are asked with respect to the 
manners, customs and peculiarities of the Hindoos and 
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their country, we have thought it best to devote a part 
of this number in answering them. 

“ I. What kind of dwellings have the Hindoos? 

tc Jins, The most common are small huts about ten 
feet wide and fifteen feet long, the walls of which are 
built of mud, which is so adhesive that when dried by 
the powerful heat of a tropical sun becomes very hard, 
and may be washed with water within and without. The 
root consists ot bamboos and long grass, called thatch. 
I he thatch is bound so firmly to the bamboos as to shed 
all rain. The roof usually projects five or six feet all 
around, protecting the walls from the drenching rains, 
which otherwise would wash them down. A complete 
Hindoo house consists of two apartments, and sometimes 
of four, like what is described above, standing so as 
to enclose an area fifteen or twenty feet square, which is 
uncovered. Several families or branches of the same 
family frequently occupy such a dwelling, and all meet 
in this open court to talk over the news of the day and 
transact their business. These houses seldom have any 
windows, in consequence of which they are rather 
gloomy. 


tiC 2. Another kind of house differs from the first in 
having walls built of sticks, or split bamboos, and plas¬ 
tered outside and in with mud. Some belonging to the 
poorer classes have no plastering at all. The Santaks 
and all other hill tribes generally inhabit such tene¬ 


ments. 

<6 3. A third kind of house has walls of mud and the 
roofs covered with coiled brick, called tiles, fastened to 
bamboos. These are more frequently used for stores 
and granaries. As the files attract the heat of the sun, 
they are hot almost to suffocation. 

“ 4. A fourth kind is called a bungalow, the walls of 
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which are usually built of brick, burnt or unburnt, plaster¬ 
ed with lime outside and in, and whitewashed. The 
roof is covered with the bamboo and thatched, with pro¬ 
jecting eaves so as to form a veranda eight or ten feet 
all around the building, or at least on two sides. Such 
are the kind of houses in which many of the Europeans 
live, and in such our missionaries are now living. 

“5. Another house differs from the last mentioned 
only in having a flat roof of masonry, like the houses in 
Palestine. Such was the house upon which Peter went 
to pray, and where he had a vision. The roofs of the 
houses in Calcutta form a delightful place of retirement 
during the cool of the day. Standing on one of the 
highest, a person may look over the city of palaces al¬ 
most as far as the extent of vision. 


“ TENTS. 

s ‘ 1. Those of wealthy natives, rajas and some Euro¬ 
peans, are very capacious and expensive. They are 
usually made of strong canvass lined with colored calico. 
Some of them contain two or three rooms from twenty to 
twenty-five feet square. A camp ground, where a regi¬ 
ment of soldiers have pitched their tents, presents a very 
imposing appearance. The missionaries sojourn in tents 
the most of the time during the cold season, which lasts 
four months, for the purpose of preaching in the villages 
and for the distribution of books. The tents are much 
smaller than those of other Europeans. 

6< 2. The tents of the common people consist only in 
a piece of cloth spread over a pole that lies horizontally 
on two sticks inserted in the earth. 

“8. Another kind is made of mats woven with grass 
or tatties, a kind of curtain made of the palm leaf. 
These are such as are used by jugglers and gypsies. A 
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certain wandering class of people, called goonies, who 
go about exhibiting snakes, and who profess to have the 
power of charming them, spend their days in these frail 
tenements. 

c< II. What household furniture have the Hindoos? 

“The furniture, like that in the most of Eastern coun¬ 
tries, is very simple. They have no chairs, but sit on the 
floor or upon a rush mat, which article they also use for 
table and bed. But few houses contain any thing that 
resembles a bedstead. A brown earthen vessel, called 


a handy, is used for boiling their rice, and plates made 
of the same material are in common use. Some, how¬ 
ever, have brass plates, and almost all have a brass vessel, 
holding about a quart, called a lota, used for various 
purposes. Many have a leather bottle made of an entire 
goat skin. Such were the bottles used by the Jews, to 
which our Lord refers when he speaks against putting 
new 7 wine into old bottles lest the bottles should burst 
The new wine would expand by effervescence, and the 
old leather, incapable of yielding to its pressure, must 


be rent asunder. 

“ III. How do the Hindoos dress? 

“ The dress of the Hindoos consists of two pieces of 
cloth, one wound around the lower part of the body, the 
other piece they frequently bind around the loins 
when they commence a journey or engage in any thing 
that requires muscular exertion. The Jews had such a 
custom, to which frequent allusion is made in the Scrip¬ 


tures. The Israelites were to eat the Passover with 
their loint girt and their staves in their hands, all ready 
to leave Egypt. Those garments are generally of white 
cotton, which material grows in considerable abundance 
in their country. Their dresses are, however, frequent¬ 
ly stained with yellow, purple, or red. Silks and a kind 
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of cloth made’ of ••s ; ^ called Tuss'a, are in common use, 
They generally go bareheaded, but sometimes wear a 
cloth wound up in the form of a tin ban. They frequent¬ 
ly wear a sort pi wooden gundal,:/c&jle<l pacluka, and 
shoes ihlide dtfj'c oilier enibroiide^d with gold and silver 
thread They are always down at the heel, and appear 
very clumsy. TheeHindoos always take off their shoes, 
as a token of,,respect 'or reverence, when they enter a 
temple, a house,'Or even when they salute a person. 
Such acastom is doubtless alluded to when God says to 
Mioses, ‘ Pm • hy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou^standest is holy ground.■ 

“The female costume differs but little from that of the 
male. They only wear one cloth long enough to cover 
their shoulders and head as well as their body* They 
have a s^Sfeamish custom of covering the face when they 
pass ’by a man. A Hindoo lady, in full attire, must have 
..y : rings’on "her Wrists and in her ears and nose. Many 
wear five or six pounds of brass and iron as ornaments. 

“The respectable Hindoos pride themselves much in 
keeping their persons and garments clean. 1 hey wash 
their clothes oil, bathe their bodies daily before eating 
by baptizing the 7r 'selve.s in water, and they also anoint 
themselves With oil, 

“ Th,eir fashion of dress differs but; little amongst the 
different classes, and is invariably the same from age 
to age. 

“ The natives distil a kind of spirit, something like 
New England rum, from rice. This is called mada. 
The sap of a species of palm tree is - also niu^h used as 
an intoxicating drink. When first drawn from the tree, 
it is almost like new milk, sweet ami pleasant anti not 
injurious. After standing about twelve hours, it be¬ 
comes like new cider. When a day old, it Sms ferment- 
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ed, ancl becomes a spirit which thenative * call tadpe. 
A drug -Or ^um, called gunja, they also msc to chew and 
suioke. But the pr^ctice-of chewing and "smoking opium' 
is more common, artel.the .effects produced by it more de¬ 
leterious than any thing else. A great quantity of this 
drug is sold by -.the Ea&t India Company and their agents^ 
who monopolize the sale of it. Numbers of the poor na~ 
fives use it so coft&arifty; that they arc ul! the time stu¬ 
pefied from the effect* of it. ‘They think - they cannot 
live if deprived of this their beloved poison, lndeyd sb 
much have they accustomed themselves' to the ir : -'e oh it,, 
that the physicians say if they were to be deprived of 
opium they could not live; and, in consequence oj* this, 
Government allows the prisoners in all the jails a cer¬ 
tain qinmlUy-of this deadly drug every day. Eye 11 ,,the 
hbgg^rs who go about the country, poor and inisejuLk 
as they 1 are,: have their opium dailyd” 

“ SALUTATIONS. \M§ 

*' I'ho Hindoos are very full of compliments. There 
are several ways in Which they salute each < >ther. 1ff| 

(l 1. Tm most cormnrtn method is by raising the right 
hand to the forehead and repeating the word saiam, 
which is an Arabic word and signifies peace. This is 
done both at meeting and parting, 

" 2. Another method is by patting the palms of the 
hands together, raising them to the forehead and repeat¬ 
ing the word naimtseura, which signifies salutation, 
i bis is practised by,all our Ilindoo Christinn.s. and by 
those who are intimate friends. 

“3. Another mode is by raising both hands to the 
hcrao and prostrating the body, repeating the word dun- 
dahqt, winch sigoifiel obeisance. This is the manner in 
which soodras salute brahrnuns. The hruhmun at t!je 
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saroe time extends his hand and . pronounces, ,a blessing, 
if he is in the mood of blessing; otherwise he pays no at¬ 
tention to the object before him.” 

Tli'e following.extract from a work just published in 
England, by William J, B. Lgwrie, Bieut. of Madras 
Artillery, and entitled, *' t Orissa, the Garden of Super¬ 
stition and Idolatry” may not ho deemed inappropriate 
' in this place. The /work’" itself*. contains very little that 
•we have not ourselves presented, in some for in or other, 
to Christina public; but we hail the writer as a fel¬ 
low :1uborer in the same great cause of benevolence. 
We cannot indeed subscribe to all Inis opinions, nor en¬ 
dorse nil his statements; but, on the whole, we recom¬ 
mend his work, to all who are interested' in the sever¬ 
ance of British connection with the temple of Jugernath., 
.. The whiter remarks, (C ' Orissa may be compared to a 
huge cahtron,' which has been boiling for many kmid rods 
of years, into which ignorance, stupidity and bigotry 
have cast so many poisonous ingredients, that it is diffi¬ 
cult to say when the contents will become purified and 
good, 

..“‘Its early history is perhaps more wrapped in obscu¬ 
rity than that of any other province. Ignorance, oppres¬ 
sion and superstition, garnished with the deceitful trap¬ 
pings of romance, either by or through the means of 
dseJf-i interested potentates, have for many ages gilded the 
misery which has been endured by its poor, deluded in¬ 
habitants. FiUh, and every abomination of the earth, 
have been converted -by v the heathen poets into sacred 
streams, and fragrant flowers, and . fruits of exquisite 
flavor. Idolatry has sanctioned these descriptions tie 
well suited to her purpose. And yonder ! — leaning 
against; the threshold of the small temple, over which he 
pr* sides,—behold the bigoted brahniun, wiki ii count*":- 
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nance seeming to glory, as it were in Iris fallen, state. If 
you ask' him concerning any of the beautiful and won¬ 
derful remains of the 'tonner greatness of his country, be , 
knows nothing about them, save what consists in a few 
words; like the reply tq the question respacting ruins- m 
the Antiquary >■—‘They were made by the monks king 
syne/ 

“It is related by the annalfets of. Orissa, that, ‘Wheif . 
the famous Shfai Jay Singh, the General of Akber, 
marched with an army info the country in A, Ik, 4*58 0/ 
ho was struck with amazement at the sight of its sdlreci 
river, the Mahanuddi, its vast crowds of brahmuns, its 
lolly .Jempies of stone, and all the wonders of the ancient 
capital, Blmvanqswaiv and ' exclaimed, 4 'Fils country h 
not a fit subject for conquest and schemes of human, am¬ 
bition. It belongs wholly to flic gods, arid is, one. entire 
■cirth., or place of pilgrimage/ He accordingly - inter¬ 
fered little in its affairs, arid soon returned to Hmdiy-k 
It an. We imagine, from this burst of admiration, that 
the 4 General of Akber 5 proceeded no further than Bhbr; 
baneser (as-we shall term it, according to the modern 
pronunciation,) which certainly is, even at the present 
day, a wonderful sight to see. Imagine a vast space of 
sonic two or three mile3 in extent, abounding vyrth beau¬ 
tiful temples, some entire, some in ruins; tenner, as 
it were, representing tho brahmunieal scientific genius 
and vivid imagination of former ages; the latter, emblem¬ 
atic' of these, gifts now fallen to decay. But more of 
this ancient ‘ city ’ hereafter,—-a powerful illustration of 
the freedom of Hindoo intellect chocked by a pitiful fa¬ 
naticism and the stern resolution of millions to pass a 
Useless life. 

“.Orissa is entirely indebted , for its celebrity to its 
ifetriples, places of pilgrimage, and its brahmunieal inritjU. 
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tutions, But, among "these, the Hindoos look upon the 
name, Jagaunuth., I he Lord of the world, as the inspiring 
soul of all; and the town ofJPun, or Puri Jfg^nhath, 
owes its importance entirely to its connection With the 
temple. This. Mecca of Hindustan is resorted to by pil¬ 
grims from every quarter of India. It is, as is well 
known, the chief seat in eastern India 6f brahmunical 
power, and the principal stronghold of Hindoo super¬ 
stition. ” 

In 1849, Messrs. LacoL and Mullins, 6f the London 
Missionary Society, visited Orissa. Their object was to 
be present at the car festival of Jugernath, and then 
inquire into our missionary proceedings and success. 
They were so interested in what they witnessed; that 
they, on their return to Orissa, both preached and pub¬ 
lished on the subject. It is with reluctance the writer 
refrains from inserting lengthened extracts from their 
lectures on Orissa. In this place, however, he contents 
himself with a few sentences introductory to their account 
of the rise and progress of our mission, as they support 
the statements already given. 

c< Hindoo!,srn exists in full force in Orissa. Oriya ver-\ 
si.ons of the shastras have been made, and all the abomi¬ 
nable legends and stories of the gods are well known. 
The worship of Jugernath is universal; the land abounds 
with temples, and the constant visits of the people to his 
great ttmne, their intercourse with the Pandas,*' and fa¬ 
miliarity with the stories of Krishna, have stamped them 
with the grossest immorality. The effects which con¬ 
stant intercourse with Europeans lias produced on the 
Bengalles are scarcely seen in Orissa. English educa¬ 
tion, for which there is such a demand in Bengal, has 
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The writer must reserve for another chapter a move 
particular inquiry into the actual religious systems from 
time immemorial prevalent in Orissa^ and neve close his 
brief survey of its geography, history, and statistics. 

But he cannot, do so without hasting one long, sad look 
over its past dense, dark night, flow deeply have its 
people been sunk, age after age, in the. most revolting 
heathenism. What myriads have lived and died “ with-- 
out God, 55 “without Christ,” “without hope.” Over _ 
its dark regions no heavenly gospel light has shined; to , 
its benighted multitudes, no herald of the cross has 
proclaimed, This is the way, walk ye in it.” For its 
weary wanderers after rest, no Sabbath has dawned, an yp 
emblem of a bettor rest on high,—all has been darkness 
and desolation and death! But we may not pierce the 
veil which shrouds the pact and hides the mystery of 
Divine Providence from our gaze. Enough for us to; 
know that the Judge of all the earth will do right, ihey 
oicture. however, brightens with glorious hope. I he, 
people who sal in darkness have seen a great light, and 
upon them who sit in the region of the shadow pi death 
t is springing up. 

“ Yes, it shall come! e’en now my eyes behold 
Li distant view the wished for age untold; 

T/u v o’er the shadowy .days that, roll between, 

A ■■ : "vv and tiring gleam foretells the .ascending scene ! 

Oh (loom’d iaeUvrkms from thy, wound;, to rise, 

.Dcje 0 ed India fift-tby. dovv/ncast eyes, 

And mark the horn* pilose Mthfai^tcps for thee ' - 
Through times pre^t ranks .h : rxng''s on the. Jubilee; Y 
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. Hindooisofi- is a tern* commonly applied to the system 
of religion professed and practised by the multitudinous 
population of India; a. system ail but infinite in extent, 
and unparalleled in intricacy. 

In its widest extent, it embraces Buddhism and Brail-* 
munistntwo gigantic systems, which, in their diversified 
ranhficafcioCiS, constitute the religion of 600,000,000 of 
the earths population. Buddhism has its most runner- 
bus votaries scattered or crowded throughout Ceylon, 
Thibet, Burma, Siam, Cochin China and China Proper; 
while Brahmanism is limited, by its own sacred books, 
to India in all its extent, viz.,—between the Indus and 
Bvabmaputra, and to the whole land between the Hirnn- 
layas and the sea. 

Which of ihe.se two systems is the more ancient has 
long been disputed. This point the writer makes no 
pretensions to decide. To him, modern Buddhism ap¬ 
pears .evidently to have sprung out of ! Brahnnmism, 
and is thus spoken of in those Poo ran as which de¬ 
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scribe the occasion of X^shtuPs ninth Incamatron. But 
whether .there was not a more ancient system than either, 
out of Which both arose, is at least very probable. Bud¬ 
dhism evidently down, to a very recent date haili exten¬ 
sive 'influence in Orissa. All that now reirKuiv: of ir are 
(lie caves of Khundigiri, near Bhobaneswei, aneS the 
Jain temple^ dedicated to Parushmrth. 

In this; paper wo confine ourselves ..to KhjrTooism .as 
seen in Orissa and the neighboring district^. But this 
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all equally acknowledge, and to which they respectivei/' 
appeal as tile decider of all controversy. This method 
we may pursue in our view of Hindooism in Orissa. 

Supposing, then, a stranger to enter Orissa from its 
north-east extremity, that is, from the Ganges, in the 
vicinity of InjeHee, or Kedgeree, he would perceive a 
great number of temples of evidently very ancient airuc- 
tuve, and. various .forms;" many of them small, square 
stone edrfices-—others larger, of a conical form—-and 
some of far humbler pretensions, and constructed of rqoto,- 
p ; erjshal>i;e materials. As he prosecuted his way along 
the coast,, he would come to llic.celfebratcd black, pug pda. 
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'ietl^atcd to the Him, Here hecould not fail to be deeply 
iif.pressed witti the evjvletice afforded of the anti<ji(|ity 
and magnificence of Hiudooism in Orissa. He might 
then travel more into the centre oi the land) and fol¬ 
lowing a westerly course, he would arrive at JajipoOr. 
f’Here he would see temples of a different order, of un¬ 
fathomable antiquity, yet evidently constructed of the 
ruins of templds more ancient than they. In the neigh¬ 
borhood, fie would gaze with astonishment on elaborately 
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lying neglected amidst sand and bushes, mutilated by 
..every Goth who chooses to collect such trophies of llin- 
dooisin—but yet in their degradation and neglect, read¬ 
ing to him many an impressive lesson on Hindooism as 
it was. As our traveller passes on in his tour through 
the land, he would journey by the way of Cuttack to 
'Bhubaneswar. Here he would contemplate with re¬ 
newed wonder—perhaps with sentiments of awe—the stu¬ 
pendous proofs which present themselves, not only of the 
.'.antiquity of Hindooism, but of the extensive and firm 
fiofil it must have had on the inhabitants oi this land ui 
1>) gone days. Here, amidst the ruins of' hundreds 'of, 
temples, splendid reservoirs of water, the-caves and pal¬ 
ace of Khnndigiri, or, it may be, the crowds who still visit 
thf festivals of Bhobaneswar, he might meditate long and • 
on the extended sway of Brahmanism in India. 
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; But our traveller roust pass on, and in another day's jour- 
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ngy reach the great emporium of Orisstan idolatry the 
where Satan's seat is—-the purlieus of Jugerrmth’s 
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. . \ n d here, with ail his iormev impressions of the 

deep ptiquity and powerful former stray of Hindooism, 
will be : mingled .sod and solemn thoughts respecting its 
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still extensive prevalence, comparatively onihtpirn^, 
vigor, and wretched, blasting influence. As the crowds 
cbtne lip in endless succession to worship at that polluted 
shrine, will his heart sink within him as he reflects ffiat 
thus it has been from generation to generation, while 
multitudes ori multitudes, us numerous as the dew drops 
ot the morning, have risen into life and passed away, 
without God, without Uhrist, and without hope;—the vie- 
tuns of this accursed superstition. These, although the 
principal, are by no menus the only sites of idolatrous 
worship in Orissa. There are many other large temples 
and collections of temples in various parts of the pro¬ 
vince, both in the hills and on the plains; while every 
village has its place of worship, of some kind or other, 
and nearly every district its place of annual.gathering, 
either for bathing, or in honor of some local deity, or 


The idols most popular in Orissa, are Vishnoo, as- 
Jugernath, or Krishna, or Rama—Malmdaiv, in the form 
of the Lingum, under an endless variety of local appella¬ 
tions, and as Hununmn. The female deities, also, are 
extensively worshipped, especially the consort of Vish- 
noo, as Lukshmeo, Sect a, Radlm Krishnoo, and va¬ 
rious fanciful names—while Kalee, the consort of Sira, 
is worshipped as Bhobanee throughout the hill districts, 
among the Khunds, and many tribes in the plains. The 
village gods, belong chiefly to the two latter' classes, 
under various local appellations. These gods or deities 
are not unfrequently represented by a mere heap of 
stones,a stump of a tree, or an ant hill besmeared with 
rod paint. 

Some of these idols are exquisitely made, while others 
aye of the coarsest and most clumsy workmanship, unagin- 
abl r l iits remark especially applies to the Wooden idols. 
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' ; T'he rwentres..of $;pme. of the 'pmcip** temples arc sn&rea 
b,jr-‘certain families* who have a right to officiate IS 
■course, and receive. th(.v ; offerings; as well as divide the 
eiKiOwtnents. lit many Otises there is but one attendant 
ilunun, or devotee, but irt the case of Jugerrmth’a tem¬ 
ple, there is a large establishment of rulers, priestsp.pib- 
grim hunters, musicians, dancing women; Cooks, »v»d 
servants of a il kinds. There are 640 officers of the tern- 

S ple; ^00 or 400 families of cooks; upwards of 100 danc¬ 
ing girls; and 3,000 hereditary priests; besides other 
classes of privileged persons, who by this craft get their 
.gain. Similar establishments, on a much smaller scale, 

;? *are found at Bhobaneswar, J'ajipoor and other places. 

b Tlie offerings usually presented to the idols, are fruits, 
flowers, water, grain, money, jeweb, garments, &c., &.C. ; 
w'hiie to the goddess Kalee, bloody sacrifices are present¬ 
ed, such as kids, rams, buffaloes, fowls; and as among 
the Khunds, and other hill tribes, human beings. 

The principal public festivals, are those held in honor 
of Jugernath, not only at Fooree, but in various parts of 
the province; those to honor ot Rmna as the concpu ior 
of the ten headed sovereign of Ceylon; those in honor of 
’Durga when the imago is paraded through the streets 
with all sorts of bacchanalian riot; those in honor of 
MaliadfJtiv at various celebrated temples, as at Singha 
Nath, on the Mahanuddee—Ling Raj, at Bhobaneswar— 
and all over the country at the hook swinging festival, 
gnd other acts of torture. 

(f ' In order to give the reader an iclea of the character of - 

I These festiviils, a condensed account of some of the ipost 

I popular is inserted. For a more elaborate statement. #’■ 

t he reader % referred to Mr. Waid's work on tfie -Ffin- 
doos, and sinulav bopks. , . 

As t# worship ef'Jhgernatb is referred to in #; chap- ; 





ter relating to ‘Poor.ee >• we omit all v 
place, and notice only the most pope 
idays, common alike to Bengal and 
our extracts dhiefly from the Christ 
cult a. . 


Sibaratri^Siii March, 

The Hindoo system is very different from the Christian 
in the number and appointed times of its religious Icstiv 
vals. The Christian has one day in seven set apart for 
rest from labor and the worship of God;, and the experi¬ 
ence of all ages and countries has shown this distribution 
of time to be the most perfect, and answering best the 
ends of such an institution. 

The Hindoos have no particular day of rest, but keep 
numerous festivals, which frequently last several days 
consecutively, and are held at the most irregular dis¬ 
tances of time; so that often weeks together pass by 
without any; whilst at other, periods, nearly a vfhoJe 
moot h is occupied by a series of holidays, which follow 
each other -in rapid succession. It is scarcely necessary 
to observe, that such an arrangement cannot be benefi¬ 
cial to the people. It is injurious to their health, and 
tends to create the idle and dissipated habits so prevalent 
among the natives. 

The festival of Siharatri (6r the night of Sib), fo cele¬ 
brated in honor of Sib the destroyer, the third person of 
the Hindoo triad. On the fnh, the worshippers cat only 
once, and on the Tth, they fast entirely, abstaining even 
from the use. of water. The worship is peri'or mod at. 
night, once at every watch; and is accompanied wbh 
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The .benefits, ^.periling frbri? the,.per foY.manee of.'-lie 
: .worship of vSib on this night, arc.’ deliverance from hell 
amf. adoiblaoce into .Sib’s heaven (for e,very principal 
god has a ..heaven oKhut own). This hfeven, the Sri 
.Bhagabat says, is 16,000 rpijkfi from the ear^h, on Mount 
•Kailas, Tlfe god resides with his wife Parbaii, in a pal¬ 
ace of gof-d, adorned with jewels of all .kinds, and sur¬ 
rounded with forests, gardens, trees with all kinds of 
fruits, and lowers of every fragrance. The kalpa tree 
drows hove, from which a person may obtain not only 
but all other things he may desire* 

• There is also a flower named parijata, whose fragrance 
is most.; sweet, and extends 200 miles in all directions. 
The inhabitants of this heaven are Sib’s sons Kartik and 
; fraaesh, and those of hia disciples who have .attained 
beatitude. The time is spent in festivities, sensual en¬ 
joyments, and abominations of all kinds. 

. j; To .prove the transcendency of the.merit of celebrating 
Sibratri, the .Hindoos relate the following story„ taken 
from the P unit) as:—“A hunter of very low caste, and 
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they were met by a number.of Sib’s delegates, .who laid 
claim to the prize as belonging to their lord. Not being 
able to agree, a sou file ensued, in which Yarrm’s 
vants-haying had the disadvantage, the victorious party 
coiiyeyed, the soul to Sib ^heaven, where it was admitted ; 
to all the privileges and enjoyments of the place. Yarna, 
having heard of the loss of' a subject whom he had fully 
reckoned upon, proceeded to Sib, and angrily inquired 
into the reasons of the injustice done to him. Sib granted 
that the limiter had, during all his life, been a most rep¬ 
robate character, and so far, certainly, had become liabie;' 
to the punishment of hell; but added, that once, on Sib- 
ratri, he having dropt a leaf of the wood-apple tree on 
the. ling a, this act, though unconsciously performed, was 
yet so deserving, that all his sins had been removed* and 
that besides, such a transcendent degree of religious 
merii had been acquired, that,., in consequence he had 
become entitled to all the bliss of heaven, Yam a ac¬ 
knowledged the propriety arid justice of Sib’^ decision, 
and retired to Ids own dominions.” 


THE DT/UGA PUJA. 

Government offices shut for about ten days in October, • 
The Durga Puja is celebrated in honor of the great 
goddess Bhngabati, the wife of Sib, who is here called 
jJurgu, on account of her- having destroyed a terrible 
giant named Durga, who had subdued the three worlds, 
and compelled the very gods to worship him. She also 
destroyed another famous giant named Mahisha, •.who ' 
likewise overcame the gods in war, and reduced them to; 
such' a state of indigence that they were wandering ab^uf/Y 
the earth like common beggars. The wars arid » 

Q.f this goddess are described at length in a bqok eaiicd 
Uhandi, which is.in great repute among the natives, and 
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was originally held in the spring; but Rama'havingilf 'the 
I'reta Yug celebrated it in aiitcrrm, it has ever since 
continued to be kept at the latter season of the year. 

The imago of the goddess is usually made of clay, in 
tbe shape of a female with ten arms. In one of her right 
ifeiids is a spear, with which she is piercing the giant 
Mahisha; with one of the loft; she holds the t ali of a ser¬ 
pent and the hair of the giant, whose breast the serpent 
is biting. Her other hands are all filled with different 
instruments of war. Against her right leg leans a Hon, 
and against her left, the above giant. Her sons'’Kar.dk 
ami Ganesh, with several goddesses, are often placed by 
the side of the image. 

’■■•The festival, commence 
ffer, and lasts till the 16th 

On the Gtli, a ceremony called bodlurn (nwak 
performed;, for the purpose of awaking the god cl 
as well as the other inhabitants of the celestial 
are supposed to be asleep since the festival call 
Ek athishi. 

On the 7th, in the nx< 
knlpa (vowing) takes pi 
to the goddess—re prose 
W&te fto w e ra 3 1 r m i t% 
divers formulas, and makes a 'solemn promise that on the 
succeeding. days, such a person will perform the worship 
of Burg a. 

Y V. The ceremony of Fran p rat isbdia, or giving of life 
}4 the idol,, follows. This is done by the priest repeat ing 
several inptotations, mad touching the eyes, foreheads 
cheeks and breast: of the,image with his two forefingers, 


about the 6th day of Octc) 


g, the ceremony called 


icir 
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whilst, at'Me same time, he utters this prayer.— 4 * Lfci 
the soul of ’Durga long continue in happiness in this 
Image.” The,.imago having now become a proper ob¬ 
ject of worship, quantities of fruits, sweetmeats, rice, 
wearing apparel, &c., are •presented to it, andcrowds of 
people come to pay their adoration at the• shrine^gand to 
admire the tinsel and gaudy ornaments, w iih which the 
goddess is adorned. 

The 9th is the day appointed for the bloody sacrifice?. 
It is a most revolting sight. The beheading oftha bfority 
ing vict.tins,—the blood flowing on every side, ~4he fran¬ 
tic dances of the worshippers besmeared with gore,—the 
horrid din of the tom-toms and the deafening shouts of 
tiia niultitude, make the spectator fancy that he is in the 
company of demons rather than of human beings. Buffa¬ 
loes, gouts and sheep are the only animals offered in 
sacrifice on these,, occasions. The head alone is pre¬ 
sented to the goddess, with some of the blood put upon 
a plantain leaf. The bodies of the sheep and goats ore 
used for food by the worshippers, and those of the buffa¬ 
loes are given to the shoemakers and oilier persons of 
low caste, who deem the flesh of these animals a great 
The Hindoos 


dainty. The Hindoos, who are worshippers of VisKhu, 
not being permitted by the rules of their sect to s3md 
blood, offer as substitutes for living animals, pumpkins 
and sugar canes, which are cut in two with (lie saefi- 
facial knife before the goddess. 

On the 10th, the Bisarjan, or casting the urirge into 
the river, takes place. The priest first dismisses the 
goddess with these words,— ff< O goddess, 1 have to the 
best of my ability worshipped thee; now goto 
dence, leaving this blessing, that thou wilt return ne^t* 
year. 53 After this, the image is taken out and placed;oiif 
a bamboo stage, and carried oil men’s . shoulders lb the - 
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•iiv.8»* ? wife re it’,is put into a. boat filled with people, who, 
after rowing for a while up and down, and exhibiting the 
most disgusting gestures, let down the"'idol with iiH its 
tinsel and decorations iuto too stream. The people then 
return home to partake of an inebriating beverage made 
with liemp leaves ; and thus the festival .closes with 
scenes, iu too many instances, of the most shameful in¬ 
toxication. 

Immense sums are expended at this piija; Und many 
natives who but too often are deaf to the most"pressing 
calls of charity, will squander thousands and tens ot 
thousands of rupees on this occasion alone. 

Few Europeans are aware of the excesses of all 
kinds committed, especially at night, during this festival, 
of which, the singing of the most obscene songs and the 
performing of the most ipdecent dances, form only a 
part. It certainly is an imperative duty on every Chris¬ 
tian to discountenance, to the utmost ol his power, idol¬ 
atry and all the revelries and demoralizing practices to 
which gives rise. But, alas! what a matter for regret 
is it, that instead of doing this, many even among the 
Ki(fet /respectable and influential Europeans, by their at¬ 
tendance at the nautches given at this time, do actually 
sanction idolatry, and contribute in a great measure to 
the continuance of all the abominations connected with 
the llurga Puja; for it is well known that several of the 
most enlightened natives would long ago have ceased 
celebrating it, were it not that their vanity is flattered by 
the presence of the distinguished guests who liquor them 
w ith their company. 

.. _ ' « -:■> ■ 

,• ' Bar uni —Aphid 4, 

This is a bathing festival, and,takes place on the 13th 
-lav of the decrease of the moon, being this year the 4th 
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of April.-: When it frills on a Saturday, and the star 
Sola BhiSsa*iajhen on the meridian, it is called AJoha 
Bar urn y arid %ain, if the star Shuba Jug is in conjunc- 

Maha hi ah a 

benefits 


lion with Sota Bhissa, it- is called M 

The benefits of Imthing <n the Ganges, or oilier s Ac red 
places at the Baruni, arc equal to those resulting «*w 
bathing in that fiver at the time of iOQ sun ecls| 

j i r • l . ./* i j i • i,i - n * xa • ( i . T 



Itoftc of generations of the ancestors of the father are 
saved from hell by tins single act of piety of their 


progeny. 


m: 


At these bathing festivals, the natives from the re¬ 
motest parts of Bengal and Orissa proceed to. the 


to perform their ablutions. Tribe ni, six miles 


Chinsurah, is especially resorted to by immense crowds; 
that piaefc being held very sacred on account of the jape- 


ion of three rivers, and called for that reason by the na¬ 
tives the “ little Pray ag. 55 
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Sri Rtim JYahcmi —April 16 . 

Is held oh the 9th day of the increase of the moofr of 
Bysack, or the 16th of April, in honor of .Rama, who 
on this day became incarnate, to destroy the giant Ra- 
biina, who had stolen his beautiful wife, Sit a, and car¬ 




ried her to his kingdom of Lanka, or Ceylon. Thft his- 


Pl 
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tori of this god, who is an incarnation of Visit mi, hisi 
wars,'van4 hisjfina^.victory over Rabana. with the aid of 
an army of monkeys, form the subject .of the..eelobrattod-. 
epi;c poem called.the Rarnayana* 


•A very strict fast is kept .at this period. On ihe <h 


* Aquarius. 
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before the festival, the worshippers eat only once, On 
the <lay itself* they touch no food whatever, and abstain 
even from the use of water. Every Hindob, who breaks 
this fast, is threatened in the, shastras with the hell, 
Kfunhi Fak, whoso chief punishment consists- in being 
whirled about hr 4 a spit in eternal fire, Muititudes of 
day images oiRarria are made on this occasion, and V/o/« 
shipped much in the usual manner, wit lx offerings of 
.iiwcetrnoats, fruits,, wearing apparel, golden brmioicnfSj 
which arc appropriated by th§ officiating priest. 
The image of Rama is painted green. Ho is represented 
as sitting on a throne, or on Hunuman,. themonkey, his 
faithful auxiliary in all his wars, with a crown on his head. 
He holds in one hand a bow, in another an arrowy and 
has a bundle of arrows slung on his-back. 

At niilitfh’y stations, the Hindoo si pah is are fond of 
getting,up rude theatrical representations of llamas war 
with ftabana, when the principal characters, including, 
monkeys, are personified* The Madras sipahis go to 
grijat extremes on such occasions. 


m' 


Jagaddhatri Pitja —'November 9/ 

# ' Jagaddhatri, (the nurse or mother of the wbrloH is 
another form of Durga; she is represented aa a yellow 
woman, dressed in red, and sitting on a lien. At this 
time is a very popular festival held in her honor, when 
bloody sacrifices are offered, and large sums expended 
in illuminations, dances, songs, feasting the brahniuns, 
&c, Much inrfeefent mirth takes - place, 'and number!' of 
men dance naked before the image, deeming that highly 
•meritorious and pleasing to the deity! The "benefits -ex-• • 
pected from this worship, are the four things usually 
promised in .the Hindoo shastras by the gods to their vo~ 
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taries; viz,, the fruit of meritorious actions,—-ric 
’'’W of every desire,—and 


—the grafi; 
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Kartik Puja^'N ovbmijer 14 , ' 15 . '' 

wvj'tm. b the son of Sib and Durga, and the god of 
war. He is represented os- a handsome young ma.n’^id- 
ing on a pep cock, holding in his right la and an aa^ow;, 
and in ids left a bow* A clay image of this god is war- 
stuppeci ori the ]4t,h at night, once at every watch : anot ■ 
the foil Hying day it is thrown into the river. No bloody 
sacrifices are offered. Married persons desirous of 
offs pi i og arc among the principal worshippers of Karf;ik, 
whose power is believed to be unlimited in - confining that 
boon. The beauty of Kartik is quite proverbial among 
the Hindoos, who, when they wish to describe a nahd-- 
some man or boy, generally say, “He is Kartik per¬ 
sonified. ’ 

The most interesting feature in the ceremonies cbn- 
ndoled with the Kartik Puja, is the illuminating of the 
temples and large buildings with rows and festoons of 
small lamps, which really present a very pretty appear¬ 


ance. 


Churuck Puja. 


• V, . 


The Hindoos ascribe the origin of the swinging fes¬ 
tival,; as it is called, to the austerities of a certain an¬ 
cient raja. 

\v,;ith Seeb. 


fins individual was desirous of an interview %; 
Ho. accordingly had recourse to the. vari¬ 


ous mock-s'of self-torture usually practised .at 




val 5 when Seeb made his appearance and gratified all 


his wishes. 

In the month of. March, 


a leading votary of 


mm 


begins for a fortnight before the festival to cook his me 
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in a particular kirn! of earthfcri pot. 1 he other "■ uun} - 
a sc es. or Worshippers of Seeb, begins to °P. ^ ie 

first day of the festival. They fast till;, evening of this 
day, when they burn the wood of a wild plum tree in a 
hole of the earth, and suspend themselves over the lire, 
with their heads downward and their feet upward. A 
sort of sea (fold is erected for tip purpose. , 

On the second, day of the festival, some climb dale 
trees and repose their naked bodies on the thorny, roughs, 
others throw 'themselves down on long, thorny bushes, 
collected for the purpose; run over hot ashes, £<•«,, bur. 
On the third day they erect scaffolds and spread sharp 
knives and pointed instruments on or in bags of straw, 
and cast themselves' down upon them from a height.of. 
ten to twenty feet. 

On the fourth day, some bore their hands arid tohgues 
with iron rods, swords and knives; others stick them¬ 
selves over with pins; others make an incision in the 
skin under their arms, and passing rOpes through them, 
which are held by others, dance to and fro; at night 
they practice other similar austerities. 

,Gn the .fifth and last day, is the swinging ceremony, 
wliln hooks are thrust through the integuments oT the 
back, and in Orissa both men and women are swung by 
them from a horizontal beam fixed ou a perpendicular 
one, amidst crowds of gazers, men, women and children. 

The next day they go from house to house with the 
hooks sticking in their hacks, capering and gvinnmg, like 
so many internals, to collect contributions from all who 
. will give. 

The chief actors in thin piece of cruelty and foolery, 
the lowest caste Hindoos, who are often employed 


liy rich Baboos. The festival is, we trust, on the wane. 
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In some plates magistrates have forbidden it to be ob¬ 
served in cities, 

' 

Besides those are numerous bathing festivals; a lair 
held near Cuttack, on the sands of the Mahanuddee; the 
f HooTy or red powder festival, in honor of Kris^n^o; 

with others of inferior note, 

Among the most prominent features of Hindooisrn in 
Orissa, an observer could not fail to be struck with the 
vast,, never ceasing crowds of pilgrims flocking to and 
from Jugeruath. It would, at times, appear as though 
half the world were going on pilgrimage. Many of the 
pilgrims which pass through Orissa have come a journey 
of hundreds of miles, in some cases perhaps not less than 
a thousand. Oh, and on, and on they go, men, women 
and children; many on foot, others on horses, camels, 
elephants, and in vehicles of all descriptions. 

Apart from what may bo termed the regular worship¬ 
pers of the idols, an observer would be constrained to 
notice great numbers of devotees, in all sorts of dress 
and undress; many besmeared with ashes, and large 
masses of sunburnt hair wrapped around their heads. 

Some having an ami erect and stiff*, with nails longer 
thurf eagles’ claws; some sitting on a tiger skin, 'per¬ 
forming their devotions; some seated beside a lire with 
the burning sun over head; others plying their trade of 
begging, singing songs and beating cymbals; and all 
presenting such a variety of grotesque and disgusting 
appearances as time would fail me to describe. 

The daily worship of the Oriyas generally consists* of. 
repeating the name of his chosen guardian deity; in 
going to the river or tank to bathe, where fie repeats 
some; formula, pours out water from his baud to the sun 
or his ancestors, perhaps take- home a brass lota of 
water, and pours out a portion of it as, he goes at the: 
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root of some sacred tree or over his idol. At dusk, the 
wife usually places a lighted wick before the door, or in 
some con ten ient place, to scare away the evil spirits. 
Occasionally a Hindoo may be seen reading some por¬ 
tion of a poorana or book relating to the gods. These 
are the most, obvious daily ceremonies; some, more de¬ 
vout than others, will pause at the temple, make a pros¬ 
tration before the idol, offer a short prayer and go home. 
Sortie will salute the image with clapping of hands, snap¬ 
ping the lingers, making a rumbling noise with a finger 
in the mouth or beating the cheeks, then make an obeir 
sance and pass on. A few add repeating the name of 
their god on a rosary. 

On occasion of some annual festival or gathering, the 
Oriyas may be seen dressed in their best; the women 
going in groups, dressed frequently in blue, orange, or 
crimson silk dresses, while others adhere to their usually 
clean and becoming white costume,—the men generally 
dressed in white, and carrying their little brothers or 
sons on their head or shoulders, and their sisters or 
daughters astride on their hips. Thus they issue in 
groups from their scattered villages, and thread their 
way through rice fields and jungle to the place of meet¬ 
ing, 1 he people never present a more interesting or 
picturesque appearance than on such occasions. 

Assembled at the place where the festival is held, the 
first business usually is to bathe; then a visit is paid to 
the temple where the offering is made ; the females 
often receive a red mark where the hair is parted on the 
forehead, and the men make their prostrations, and per¬ 
haps prefer their request to the idol. On these occa¬ 
sions often have I seen mothers bowing down the head 
of the child, and teaching it to clasp its infant hands in 
adoration of the image; and often, too, have I felt the 
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wish that Christian mothers generally were as assiduous 
in teaching their offspring to how the infant knee and 
lisp the infant prayer to our Father in heaven. 


After these ceremonies have been attended to, the 


people seem to have nothing more' to. do than employ 
themselves much as people do in an ISbgliriKfair, They 
walk about among the shops or goods exposed for Salop 
listen to the music of some wandering company; attend 
a sort of theatrical exhibition; make their purchases, 
and towards evening wend thei|yway home. 

In the dark places of the earth are the habitations of 
cruelty. When the Orissa missionaries entered the land, 
the suttee fir© was blazing to consume the widow with 
the corpse of her husband. Infanticide was practised in 
various places, and other abominations were prevalent, 
which, we trust, have passed away forever. The Khund 
sacrifices still continue; the devotees still occasionally 
are crushed beneath the wheels of the car of Jugernath; 
the Churrvrk poojah is still rife and rampant; and many 
an.obscene nightly revel*is held all over Orissa. Large 
companies of Oriyas, under the profession of sutsung, 
or fellowship with the true, meet at night oblivious of the 
distinction of caste, to eat, dance, sing and commit all 
uncleariness with greediness; and there, by clay and by 
night, more secretly or more publicly, idolatry may be 
seen influencing all ranks, prostrating all minds, delud¬ 
ing the hopes and depraving the morals of the whole na¬ 
tion. It is impossible to describe minutely how it enters 
into all the ramitications of society; controls all the pri¬ 
vate, domestic and public interests of life, and while 
endlessly diversified in character, and seemingly at war 
with itself in many essential points, yet still preserving*, 
from age to age, a marvellous identity and an unimpaired 
vigor. 
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II. Perplexed and bewildered with the foregoing 
manifestations of Hindooism, and utterly unable, tp re¬ 
concile ilie various discordant systems and practices he 
is.daily called to. witness, the inquirer into the Hindoo 
system would turn to the sacred books and Uienee endea¬ 
vor to learn what Hindooism, as sanctioned by the so 
called divinely inspired shastras, really is. But here a 
serious difficulty meets him at the outset; lie finds, to 
..his dismay, that there is no one single volume reverenc¬ 
ed alike by all, and to which all may appeal; but, in¬ 
stead of this, there is an inconceivable multitude of books, 
|ome of them written only in Sanscrit, and to bd inter¬ 
preted only by the .brahmuns; and others, translated, or 
compiled indeed in the vernacular dialect., yet still so nu~ 
mferous and bulky, that the longest life would scarcely 
suffice to allow of reading them through. We will attempt 
giving the reader some idea of the character and extent 
of the Hindoo shastras, as they are commonly styled. 

1. Veds. 

First of all in point of antiquity and authority are 
the Veds. These are the most ancient compilations in 
India, some say in the world. It is probable that they 
were first collected and arranged by a sage called 
Byasa, A. M., 41700. That is about the period of the 
foundation of the Assyrian Empire, the time when the 
Judges ruled in Israel. Originally the Veds were 
three, but subsequently a fourth was added. 'Uiev are 
styled, Rigy §ama, Yajur and Atharya. These vener¬ 
able works refer to the patriarchal form of religion ob¬ 
served among the ancestors of the brahmuns, and con¬ 
sist, fof the most part, of hymns, prayers and precepts. 
They arc chle^y addressed to the elements, and thus 
favor idolatry, although their fundamental principle is, 
8 ' ,v 
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ff There is but one God without a second,TJhis one 

God is the supreme-Spirit, pervading all things, from 
whom, all proceed^ and in whom all must at length, be' «ji>~ 
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A imy things still are current among ajl' Hirl'dohs 
,,;whichare traceable to the Veda. Such as the divirions 
of time,—the system of caste,—the ceremonies referring 
to marriage,—the shraddha or funeral least, with rites 
addressed to the manes of progenitors, and the rules for 
brahm uni cal observances. 

2 . llisiorical Poems. 

'vtv . ” ^ 

ext in point of antiquity to the Feds are the two 

great poems entitled the Mahabharat and Ramayima. 
The former consists of 100,000 couplets referring to the 
ancient kings and celebrated characters of ancient clays. 
It treats especially o.f the wars between the solar and 
lunar races of Hindoo sovereigns. The Rarnayuna is 
chiellViii occupied with accounts of Rama, a king oi Ay-or 
diiya or Oudo, and the conqueror of Ceylon; it contains 
^4,000 verses, mostly couplets. 

These works are the sole depositories of whatever his-- 
torical knowledge the Hindoos possess. This is ex¬ 
tremely meagre, puerile, and in every respect unsatis¬ 
factory. They probably led to hero worship, and ore 
still reverenced as divine compositions by all orthodox 
Hindoos;/. 

i he Mahabharat contains a sort of episode entitled flic;' 
Bhagybut Geeta. This is an address bv ICrislindo to 
Arjoeftt on the battfe field, and furnishes a singular, yet 
full account of the mythologico philosophical Pantlicism at 
the brahmuns, and of the mystic.,theology of Hindoos 
generally. 
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34 .;;.,. Pkilosopjiical Works . 

Next, ia order perhaps we should place the §ix dur- 
slnmg;s s or philosophical woFfts of the jnetaphysical •}:Mu- 
d.og|. These six works emanated frpm as. many schools 
; four of which are reputed d||l&>dox and 
two atheistic. They correspond very nearly' to similar 
schools among the ancient Greeks, These works are 
1. The Mimansa. 2. The Vedant, compiled by Jaimmi 
,about 200 years before Christ. This is the most popu¬ 
lar advocate of Hindoo ^theism, 3. Niaya. 4. FaUm* 
jala. These four are reckoned orthodox. 5. Sarilyhyn. 

Baiseshika.. The two latter are hetorodox., 

Next to these may he reckoned the oopANisiiuns or 
theological appendages to the Veds,. The oorAvhos, 
u eating of music, medicine, war, mechanical arts, &e. 
The VKDAjNOAS, treating of grammar, prosody,, astrology, 
geography, arithmetic and details of religious ceremonies. 
The ooFANGAs, treating of history, logic, moral phiiosb** 
and jurisprudence. All these, however, subserve 
? purposes of HindcVoism. 

4. The Fooranas . 

These gigantic mythological poems are eighteen in 
mitab'ci:, containing 400,000 verses or 1,600,000 lines. 
Each poem should consist of lice parts, relating to origi¬ 
nal and .secondary creation; chronology; the genealogy 
of gods ahd men; the reigns of the manus or presiding 
s,age « : the history of kings, with a vast variety of legen¬ 
dary tales. 'They are evidently, in their present statoy 
the work of leaders of opposing sects, written to uphold 
somo iV favoiite god or mode of worship. Tome they ap¬ 
pear to bo a compilation of all the talks and legends 
. •known to tiKy wrie^rs; and where not of Hindoo origin, 
v y h a ve w . b eon alto red .. so as to . accord with Hindoo 
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ideas, f J hc’se iiPe .the grca*i modern. ^authorities for all 
kinds of idol worship arid ceremonies. 

.1 Vc;ossdr Wilson says some of these pooranas were 
written A. IX, 700 to BOO; while others are riot"ra<o£e 
than :200 ypars old, if so much. The'most modern are 
the Bhagafmt and Brahriiu my a poorans. 

After the regular pooranas come the oopa ptjranas, 
or inferior poomnas; and a vast variety of poems which 
would only bewilder the reader to particularize, 

5, The Tuniras. 

l-'ficMr- are works written chiefly for the purpose of ujv-\ 
bolding rhf; worship of the female deities, and are author¬ 
ities for all that is most revolting and abominable in. 
f 1 mdooism. They are divided into two classes, orthodox 
atKt Heterodox, or th^ right and left hand systems. The 
latter is the most popular division, and finds its votaries 
among the debauched Baboos of Calcutta; though, alas, 
they arc not wholly confined to that city. A modification 
of this system may be recognized in the Sutsung- party 
spread over many parts of Orissa. 

6 . The Vernacular, or jPancrii works. 

All the above works were written in Sanscrit, though 
many of them now exist in translations; but ’besides 
these, there are numerous original works written in the 
vernacular languages, and exercising a vast local influ¬ 
ence. Stieh works abound in rill parts of India. .Every 
sect u is its own books, written by its own' v tcries. 
Those within my sphere of knowledge which arc most . 
popular, are, tiro works of Kubeer, in Hindoo, or fhogC 
works |is<'ribeci to him—the works relating to Cboitiinya, 
in Bengali—a work in Teloogoo, by Vcrnana— the S.bree- 
tnot • ota. and other works in Oriya., not excepting 
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a little work called Anunta Hoyi, I>y an O.riya reformer. 
AH the above,wols. and many others, have great influ¬ 
ence in -Orissa. 

Here, then, is a very brief enumeration of the author- 
iliii l^which an inquirer after accurate Jufoinnatioii re* 
spect/ih^fHii|4;ifioisni must have recourse. It is no "won¬ 
der that mere tyros in Hindoo mythology, in haste 
io give tlieir opinion, commit such glaring mistakes, and 
darken counsel by words without knowledge. Very sel¬ 
dom do we read a work on India that, does not abound 
with misrepresentations of Hindooisrri, confounding . sys¬ 
tem with system, and mistaking one god or set of Sods 
for another. Possibly the reader may detect some inac¬ 
curacies in this brief sketch, though he certainly will find 
nothing essentially erroneous. 

It is not to be supposed that the Hindoos generally,, 
are conversant with these multifarious works; Perhaps 
not a man exists who has read the greater half of them. 
Each 'class lias its favorite works, which he dee 019 , ortho- 
dhf, and looks with contempt on the rest ; oiv at least as 
being nothing to him. The great body of the people read 
very little, and that little with less of discrimination or 
intelligent inquiry. The most are satisfied with a few 
poems, or songs, a meagre collection of slokas, or wise 
sayings and couplets, and a small collection ot tales arid 
fables. 

This hasty survey of Hindooista may lead m to remark 
in .conclusion, that Htndooisin, so far from being one un¬ 
changeable system,'has from age to age undergone great 
and radical modifications. 

1. .j/fhere was the ancient system of Pantheism incul¬ 
cated in the vedas. 

,- 2. This Sysbrn corrupted and confounded with he- 
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ro worship, especially that of Rama, Krishna, Hunu 
man, &c. 


3 . Then came the ago of philosophical specuIaUpn, 
giving rise to Buddhism, and various mystical opinions. 

4 . These gave rise to the modern systems of idolatry, 
with the various poo ran as and their abominations. Those 
in favor of Siva, or Mahadaiv, were advocated by Sunker 
Aenarjya 700 or 800 years after Christ ; and those in 
favor of Vishnoo, by Ramanuja, A. J)., 1200; while 
that especially in favor of Jugernath, was advocated by 
Bullabha, about A. I)., 1600. 

• 5. The Tuntras, or systems irt favor of Shakti, or fe¬ 
male deities, most likely sprang lip also about the latter 
period. 

6 . We have now arrived at an age when Hmdooisrn 
has become with the multitude a mere confusion of all 
systems which in former ages have been kept separate. 
A corrupting mass of all evil and of all error. 

III. Our view of Hindooism as actually seep in; Oris 
sa 3 willTe far from complete, without a brief enumeration 
of the leading religious principles, and a succinct account 
of the actual moral convictions of the existing population 
of the land. These we shall classify under throe heads, 
viz:—their views of the existence a nd character of Deity 
—the being and destiny of man—the means of securing 
future happiness. 

h The existence and character of Deity. 

The highest Hindoo authority declares there is one 
God. This being is spoken of in the neuter gender, 
without parts or passions, infinitely removed from the 
apprehension of man. No temple is dedicated to Ids 
honor—no worship..is ever offered to his name. He ex¬ 
ists for the Hindoo as but a mere abstraction. We have 
nothing to do with him, nor he with us. 
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, The Poo>auas icle ntify this'one B t ahnja wi 1 h . sotne sp&r 
cial divinity.. The Valshnavas with some form ot, V ssh- 
boo. The Saivas with some form of Seeva. While the 
worshippers of t he female deities in like manner contend 
the divine energy is specially manifested only through 
them. There are different degrees of divinity contendeel 
for in connection with different gods, men, animals, and 
even inanimate objects, 

• The Pauranicks generally are both pantheists and ma- 
r terialists. They excuse all the abominable deeds of their 
gods, by calling them the Ula, or sport ot the gods, and 
therefore what would he sin in us, is not so in them. 

The work of creation, preservation, and destruction, 


§&:*o 



is ascribed to the Hindoo, triad, Brahma, Vishnoo, and 
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Seeva, or to their endless incarnations or manifestations. 



And to these three and their energies, may be reduced 
the whole rabble of Hindoo gods. Now while these 
are the orthodox views of a Hindoo, and thorn which in 



argument he would seek to defend, it is at once a re- 
* markable and cheering fact, that he really holds views of 
God in perfect antagonist with'? his written creed; and 


when developed, utterly subversive ofbis pantheistic no¬ 
tions. In familiar and serious converse, the Oliva con- 
stanfly recognizes a moral governor <yf the world, feels 1 
ilk? responsibility ami his guilt, and sends up his aspira¬ 
tions to him for protection, pardon, and redress. His 
view's are obscure, and he would be unable to give any 
intelligent account of his convictions; but they are in 
him, to be appended to and pleaded with, by thc-inissioit- 
ary of the cross 




2. I tv relation to the being and destiny of ttlan, there 
13 , ii, similar distinction to be made between the Hindoo’s 







ebbed, and the positive existence of first moral principles, 
in bis very constitution. According to'his meed, univer- 
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s#ll/ profess,e<i, and . pertiflaciously, mainfain<:d, the Oriya. 
calls his soul a portion of the divine essence,—an emana¬ 
tion fnnn God. He believes in endless transmigrations 
through every form of animal aria vegetable life. When 
he dies, bespeaks of passing into some other body; and 
after .innumerable births and deaths, he hopes to bo ab¬ 
sorbed into Brahma at the last. 

He ascribes all the good or evil he shares in this world, 
to his conduct in a former birth; and that previous col- 
duct must infallibly control aJl his future existence. Tins 
is his vie w of fate. It arises out of his own good or evil 
deeds., where, -or when, or how performed, he neither 
knows dr wishes to understand. While these are his 
avowed sentiments, which he never, even for a moment 
seems to question, he yet, like all other fatalists, con¬ 
stantly acts as though no such creed existed. He trem¬ 
bles in view of his moral delinquencies, he fears the 
judgment to come, and seems ■quite prepared to admit the 
'reasoning.!'"and appeals of the missionary, based on a to¬ 
tally different system of doctrines. 

8 . Out of thevse general views of God and man, spring 
Urn actual efforts put forth by the Hindoo, in order to 
hotter his eternal destiny. 

It is the ascetic alone who seeks direct absorption into 
Brahma; and very few even of this class, aspire to this 
final beat itude of the H i ndoo— self-aun ihiI at i on. The 
majority of the people hope, by various gifts and offer¬ 
ings, penances and pilgrimages—the worship of the gods, 
atid reverence of their spiritual guide—to obtain some more 
favorable hfation in another birth ; or, peradveuture, an 
indefinite period of happiness in some one of the fabled 
heavens of the gods. It matters little what peculiar mod¬ 
ification of these g drier a] views the Hindoo adopts,, hy will 
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it will not quel). One grand defect characterizes not 


rind sonic favorite teacher or shatter to support his hopes 
and confirm ids opinions. 

Yet here > again, amidst the wild vagaries of the Hin¬ 
doo niind, truth and conscience’ exert an influence iavor- 
ablc to (he work of the missionary. The fears of hell 
and hopes of heaven/apart from all Hindoo perversions, 
are often seen working mightily in the poor heathen’s 
soul. There are convictions which Hindooism cannot 
silence—hopes which Hindooism docs not satisfy—fears 
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yet, far have all such, religions been from preventing 


only Hindooism, but every system of false religion, in 
every age and platfe, viz:—that while such systems seek 


to quell the fears of a guilty conscience, they fail to wean 
the heart from those sins which bring it under condemna¬ 
tion. And herein appears the divine excellence and su¬ 
periority of the gospel, as adapted to the actual nature 
and necessities of man. The following extract from a. 
speech of Dr. Eli Smith of the Syrian Mission, an 
almost verbatim statement of the writer’s frequently ex¬ 
pressed views on this point. fi ‘I am not aware that any 
plan of tvligipn, from the classic fables of Greece and 
Rome, to the complicated mythology of India, and the 
simple dr earnings of the American savage—has ever been 


wanting in vivid delineations of future punishment. And 

A ' * '. m. b ; .V. 


yvy'iOc, and’promoting virtue. The reason is, they contrive 
f o relieve the conscience from fear, by ceremonies which 
release not. .the heart from sin. .The natural man has 
t^.pfqtosiug’. principles within him: a wicked heart, ep : * 
ficing.him to sin, and conscience, by holding irpih.e con¬ 
sequences* warning him against" it. It is . only true reli¬ 
gion reconciles the two, by changing the heartydill it 
speaks^nft in; & holy life the same voice as conscience. 
All'Other systems of religion, are, 'in fact, contri vances 
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at silencing con- 


of the ..(depraved) heart for its .own ipdulgendd; 
leave the heart undisturbed, mid aim 
science. This they accomplish by presenting certain 
ceremonies as a compromise for sin, and persuading eon- 
science they are an effectual prevention of punishment.^ 
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The foregoing remarks have reference to the great 


mass of the population of Orissa; but we most not target., 
that, while these are. the largest body, there are several 
sections of the inhabitants of our field of labor, not to be 
confounded with these orthodox votaries of Hindooism. 

Next to this largest class, may be mentioned the va¬ 
rious tribes of aborigines, whether on the plains, or 
among the hills. The most numerous section of these 
aborigines on the plains, mingling with the general pop¬ 
ulation under the sway of the East India Company 3 ?* 
government, are the whole body of Pariahs. They are 
not culled by this name in Orissa, unless in some case it 
be applied to them in the soul horn extremity of the pro¬ 
vince, though they are doubtless substantially the same 
class of people. With us they are called Dorns, Bowries, 
Chiriamar, Mehetars, See., &e. They are all corn pre¬ 
banded under the designation of chamkua or outcast?;, 
cutoff from all intercourse with the .'Cvi ularHindoo castes, 
dV-errH (1 of all things most impure, and doomed to the most 
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servile and degraded of employments. They have yuiri 


ous distinctions among* themselves, to winch they term- 
ciomJy ad Imre, and by following the same mode of If 
from genentlioo to generation, some have raised <h$m- 
selves a.step higher than their fellows inthe social lathi 
Hence some are bearers, others fishermen, others fovvb 
era, others 'busket-miakers, while others again are con¬ 
tent to do the lowest work of scavengers and sweepers. 

These poor, degraded beings have been bi-rntf fitted con¬ 
siderably hy the British rule in India j they enjoy a ' 
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dtim JVoiM oppression. -a.liberty of action, and an .undis¬ 
turbed possoteioh of property sutih as their ancestors 
nev§r knew, and, in consequence, are fast ristfig in the so¬ 
cial scale, Neglected and oppressed as they have been, 
from time immemorial, it is no wonder that they have 
sunk into tire lowest depths of ignorance and immorality, 
or that they have become excessively suspicious of their 
fellow-men and addicted to the meanest vices. And vet 
i have often been struck' with their quickness of appre¬ 
hension, readiness to receive the leading (modules of 
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ar,d others, to excWjssive intox Scat ion, with its concomi¬ 
tant evils. 

They hf&v'e, however’ .. certain redecnung qualities, 
such as freedom from the excessive mendacity and du¬ 
plicity of the Hindoo, -ind according to their means they 
are hospitable and generous. 

These outcasts from the general lauvUv of India well 
merit the attention of the Christian missionary. The 
very genius of the gospel bids him condescend to men of 
low estate, while their number, their political condition, 
their freedom from shackles which bind the orthodox 
Hindoo, their evident capacity for improvement, the 
bearing their conversion must have upon the evangeliza¬ 
tion of the whole people of the land, point them out ns a 
class of the general population of Orissa, which deserve 
our serious attention and the employment of thebest 
efforts we can make for their conversion. 

The Mahomedans are another important portion of the 
inhabitants of Orissa. They are supposed to constitute 
tx seventh v part of the Honorable Company’s subjects in 
the Mogul-bundi, or best cultivated parts of On|sa. The 
original Mussulman population of the province are de¬ 
scendants of the first Affghan invaders of India; Tli'e}' . 
arc coinmonly called Pathans, and were long a turbulent 
and troublesome race. It cannot be said that thev r arc 
perfectly satisfied with their position in "the • land even 
now, hut generally they have settled down as an integxd 
portion of iffe population. They have ujqi'eased thilfr 
..numbers,- not only by natural increase', -but by■ acce'ssiohs 
from other tribes of Mahomedans and occasional eon- 
versions from among the Hindoos. Many of them are 
fanner^, but rfibst of them &j&ek> employ men t as soldiers, 
police officers and servants to Europeans. 
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* Perhaps a tenth is nearer the truth. 
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-These professed followers of the false prophet in Orissa 
are a hard-mouthed, contemptuous, ignorant race. They 
are the Catholics of the Eastbigotted, proud* intolerant, 
inaccessible. J hey will occasionally side with the mis¬ 
sionary in pleading for the authority of God and in depre¬ 
cating idolatry, but sneer at the doctrines of Christ, and 
any application ot our exhortations to themselves. They 
need no Saviour. They can listen to no authority save 
that of Mahomet, and often gnash their teeth with rage 
at our mission. 

fctill Mahomedans have submitted to the gospel, and 
at most mission stations a few are found numbered with 
the disciples of Christ crucified. We have hitherto done 
very little for them beyond the publication of one or two 
tracts specially addressed to them, and an occasional ap¬ 
peal to; them when found among our auditors. Wo must 
not, however, overlook them when estimating our respon¬ 
sibilities in connection with the evangelization of Orissa. 

A fourth portion, ot the inhabitants of the land who 
claim our sympathy and share in our labors, is the class 
denominated East Indians or country horn. These are 
the descendants of the Portuguese, Dutch, .French or 
English residents in India, and native Hindoo o r M a- 
homedan females. They are not numerous in Orissa; 
hut from the midway position between natives and Euro¬ 
peans, which they occupy, their neglected condition, the 
that so many have been savingly benefited by mis¬ 
sionary labor, and finally that several of them have ren¬ 
dered useful service in the various departments off mis? 
si oh ary labor; they cannot but be regarded as an inter-' 
esting portion of our charge. Hithe rto the East Indians 
have occupied far too low a place in the scale of society. 
They haye too generally been down-troddeh by .Euro¬ 
peans arid spurned,by the natives. The consequence is, 
"' : "v . ... M 9 ' 
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c become isolated from, all, .dispossessed 


self^espoct, jealous of all parlies, and too often exceed- 


A brightening 
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inglv low and immoral in then* habits. v .. 5 ,. vv .„^ e . 
day is now dawning upon them. Many have risen iri the 
esteem of themselves and others. They now occupy a 
morp elevated place in society, have be, 50119 © intelligent, 
moral and respectable members of thp. communityand, 
if they are not wanting to themselves, their course will 
now he onward and upward till they attain their proper « 
sphere and influence. The children, of this class have 
always-.shared in our educational efforts as well as in 
our more direct ministerial labors. 

Lastly, our own countrymen demand and have a share 
ir our missionary exertions. I am a debtor, saith the 
apostle, both to the Gentile and the Jew, to the wise 
and unto the umvise. And in this sentiment we have 
.ever sympathized. Many A son and daughter, too, have 
left Christian England neglectful of the gospel there, so 
e vtensivedy proclaimed, to be brought to a saving know¬ 
ledge of the truth by the missionary in some out-station 
i;;i India. To these happy results we may hereafter 
Meantime we content ourselves ivith no- 






aisain recur. 




■ ticiag this class as a section of the residents in the land 
tor whom we pare. Perhaps"at our various stations, in- 
-elusive of Midnaporc and Berhampore, upwards of a 
hundred and fifty of these may be found. They include 
commissioners, judges, collectors, military officers of pJi. 
gfades and their assistants, of various standing and em¬ 
ployment. The same individuals seldom remain more 
than three to live years in the province. 

Here, then, brethren, we would say to the supporters of 
the Orissa Mission, is the lot of pur inheritance j the field 



of labor assigned u.t by Providence, and cod,ed to us by the 
common consent of the Christian church. We stand [dedg- 
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idyto sqjpk the.salvation of these'vdric'd tribes, oed to them 
all svo have the tidiest freedom of access ; we mean so 
fares'political freedom and absence of all ecclesiastical 
obstructions are concerned. Whatever may be said of 
China, Orissa is fully open to evangelical labors. 

Wo have remarked in reference to the Oriya Hindoos, 
that Mnoatfi tfi’e workings of their mythological, panthe¬ 
istic creed, there is an under current of intuitive con¬ 
victions, of first principles, betokening the existence of* a 
divine control still exercised in the heart arid conscience. 
We add that similar statements may be made of all the 
other sections of the human family iri Orissa. Neither 
the blasting influence of heathenism,—of Brnhrnumsm;—- 
of Mahomedan intolerance or of European exclusiveness, 
have been able to silence altogether the voice of God in 
the soul of man,—there is still there a something which 
answers to the call of truth and right,-—a fulcrum on 
which to-vplace the gospel le T, cr and overturn the whole 
moral being of the mart. It is to this the missionary 
must make his appeal: it is the only- real door of hope in 
this vaiiey of.sin and death. Most cordially and joyfully 
does the writer, in reference to this point, adopt the.lap- 
v gimge of one whom lie feels to be a whoIe-he.ii ted fellow 
laborer in this work,* and whose book, he regrets, he 
had not the opportunity of perusing before his own was 
written, and lie applies the quotation to the whole of the 
abovcnaoied population of Orissa. 

’* would vindicate, in the most .absolute sense, ihe 

entire co.mprehefiVibility of the gospel by the rnost'.un- 
tutored* Incfidn. The gospel is adapted to the H utdoo, 
not as he was or might be, hut as he is. We would dis¬ 
claim every demand for a preparatory process us tteces- 


* Rev. VV. Clarkson, irtiasiffeity in Western India. 
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sa.ry to the comprehension of the gospel. We say, with 
emphasis, that the gospel in the hands of" the evangelist 
c apt to teach/ ready to explain, it by suitable illustra¬ 
tion, and consequently able to towels the springs of con¬ 
science, is al one effectual to the end" of corn version. • .\\ 7 e 
ask for education, but not to prepare a way for the gos¬ 
pel: we believe that the gospel makes a way for itself 
We say, with confidence, that the'aboriginal of India's 
mountains and forests, who never saw a written charac¬ 
ter, is fully competent to understand the fundamental 
truths of the gospel. If tlie evangelist will assume pe¬ 
dantic forms of instruction, or clothe the gospel in the 
.rigidities of theological systems, he will find among the 
Hindoos no intelligent audience, nor be rewarded by 
seeing converted souls. Ifhe will use their own imagery * 
borrow their own illustrations; think, as far as may be, 
Z/uir thoughts, and speak their words, and make them all 
the vehicle of communicating those simple trufjhs in the 
belie f of which is eternal life ; ho will find that the gosphl 
is indeed the power of God, both to convince the under- 
standing and impress"the heart. If he do so. he will find 
that the Hindoos can understand his message; and if 
they do not believe it, it is because they will not/* i' 
add, in the name of my colleagues and myself that our 
experience in Orissa corroborates the accuracy of the 
foregoing testimony. d 



ComitM-jiccmeiit of the Orissa Mission—The night of toil—Mode:? of mis- ■ 
/T’ *ionary labor. 


Upwards of forty years ago, that distinguished friend 
7 ; of India, Dr. Buchanan, when on his visit to the Syrian 
churches of the Peninsula, travelled through Orissa. Ho 
paused at Pooreefto witness the annual carnival at Jti- 
geruath, and there penned those graphic statements re¬ 
specting this gigantic outrage upon all that is dear to 
God and rnan, which have ever since made thousands 6 f 
Christian hearts/mourn over the connection of Britain 
with these abominations. Sad and sick at heart, the 
doctor turned away from these scenes of pollution and 
wretchedness, and pitched ids tent on the retired banks" 
of the Ohilka. There, on the 24th June, 1806, he pen¬ 
ned the .following note : — c< I felt iny mind relieved and 
happy when I had passed beyond the confines of Juger- 
nath. I certainly was not prepared for the scene ; but 
no one can know what it is, who has not seen it: Froiii 
an eminence' on the pleasant banks of the Chiijka Kafr#;- 
('whore no human bones are seen,) I had a view Of the 
lofty tower of Jugernath, for remote; and while I view¬ 
ed it, its abominations came to mind, ft was or the 
morning of the Sabbath. -Ruminating long on the'Wicle 
and extended empire of Moloch in the heathen world, I 
cherished in my thoughts the design of some Christian 
' institatHivn, which, being fostered by Britain, my. native 
qo unity, might gradually undermine this baneful idola¬ 
try, and put .qut the memory of it foreveiP 5 

Aliout ten yetu^s after Buchanan had penned these 
9* 
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sired. Hie above-named body of Christiana had ever 
considered the commission of our Lord, c< Go — preach 
the gospel to every creature,” as the grand charier of 
their distinctive principles. They believed that I he pro¬ 
vision made for human redemption was commensurate 
with the command to preach the gospel ; and hence 
they could not hold themselves guiltless while making no 
effort to publish that gospel beyond the limits of their 
native land. Stimulated to the work, and guided in their 
efforts, by the zeal and wisdom of their venerated secre¬ 
tary* Rev J. G, Pike, a society to send the gospel to 
some heathen country was organized among them, A, If 
URL Just when this infant “institution” was prepar¬ 
ing- to send forth its first missionaries, the late Mr, Ward, 
ox Seram pore, undertook to be their guide and helper m 
their untried enterprise. In company, therefore, with 
this excellent servant of Christ, Messrs. Banipton and 
.Peg f g« embarked for India and after consultaiion with 
’ he senior brethren at Seramporc, Orissa was selected as 
■t he kite of their missionary labors. 

On Feb. Pith, 1822, our esteemed brethren landed on 
the coast of Orissa. They soon proceeded to Cuttadk, 
amS immediately commenced operations in this,capital of 
the province. In less than two years, Mr. Bampton re¬ 
moved to Tooree, and fixed his station within .sight: of the 
mighty Jugernath. These brethren were subsequently 
joined by Messrs. Lacey, Sutton, and other mis:*ioifjiries 
sent out from England; and other stations, both, in the 
southern and northern extremities of the province, were 
formed. This was for the Orissa missionaries the night 
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of toil. For six wearying years they labored on, “ hop¬ 
ing against hope-.” The work itself, was disheartening, 
but more disheartening still the general opinion of the 
futility of their labors. 

Mr. Peggs, after four years service, worn down by 
bodily and mental afflictions, returned to bis native land. 
There he long sustained his claim -to bo one of India's 
best benefactors, and closed bis faithful,course in Janu¬ 
ary 1 list. while pastor of the General .Baptist. Church at 
Burtoa-on-Trent, England. Mr. Barnptou labored on with 

•. ^ _ _ ^ ^ rl n aH* rlcvnin ! fill 511 f W ft 
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extraordinary perseverance and self-denial, till, at tne 


end of his sixth year, he was honored to admit by bap¬ 
tism the first Hindoo into the church of Christ in Orissa. 
Others, however, had for twelve months previous been 
inquirers at Cuttack, from among whom Gunga 1 )hor, a j 
high caste brahmun, was baptized by Mr. Lacey, March 
«3d, .J3§8. 

Soon after the baptism of our first convert, Mr. Barop- 
ton’s health began to fail;, and in two years more con¬ 
sumption had run its course, and dismissed his pious 
spirit to the heavenly rest. He lies interred by the side 
■.■■ofCharlotte Sutton, on the dreary sands ofPooree ; but 
his example, and the memory of his virtues, arc embalm¬ 
ed in the hearts of his surviving colleagues. Thus, as in 
the ease of Abraham of old, our first possession in the 
promised land was a burying-place ibr our dead. 

Fifteen years ago, a society was formed in a kindred 
branch of the Baptist.Church in America, and its first 
missionaries* were appointed to labor in connection with 
General Baptist missionaries in Orissa, 


the 


' 

Messrs. 
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Noyes and Phillips, the first missionaries of this new so- 
eietv, were first directed to Sumbhnlpore; but the insuhi- 
brjty’of the climate obliged them to withdraw, not, how¬ 
ever, until otic beloved sister and two children had died, 
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and' the survivors had become greatly debilitated by 
sickness. They have since formed stations, at Balasore^ 
Jq II as ore, and Midnapore, and have had consigned to 
them the whole of the northern portion of Orissa* 

The following* pages have reference to flic labor of 
both these societies, for they are,, though supported by 
different denominations and from different countries, in 
point effect, but one mission, laboring in the same field, 
pursuing similar plans, and aiming to effect orie grand 
object -—the conversion of Orissa to the faith of Christ. 
It is hoped that this brief outline will be sufficient to con¬ 
duct the reader clearly and intelligibly through the cub- 
sequent pages of this book. 

Thk following is a list of all the missionaries who have 
been engaged in the field, with the date of their embark¬ 
ation . 



Embarked. 

Left, or died* 

• Ite v * W . B a m pton, 

June, 1821. 

*1830. ; 

Mrs. Eliza BampIon, 

Si 

1832. : ^ . 

Rev. J. Puggs, 

( c 

# 1825. 

Mrs. Eliza 'Peggsf 

l i 

1825*. ; 

Rev.. 0. 'Lacey, 

June, 1823. 


Mrs. Ann Lacey, 

tc V.C-’ 


Rev. A. Sutton, 

August,, 1821. 


Mrs. G. Sutton, 

(V Si 

*1825. ' t;\ 

Rev. L Cropper, 

February, 1838. 

*1828. • 

Mrs. Eliza Sutton f joined, 

Juno, 1826. 


Mr. W. Brown, 

' 

: 1837. ... 

Mrs. Mary Brown, 

“ 

u , 

Rev. J. (iondby, 

' 1833. 

i t 

Mrs. Anne Go ad by, 

It 

•v; • 

■ *1834:,' "C? ' 

Rev. J. Brooks, 

1834. 

i8ir>. 

Mrs. S. Brooks, 

( i 


Mrs. Julia Goadly joined, 

L ( 

1837. 




* Those tlmsMfuuked have died. 
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. .Mrs. 0. iV Noyes, x, 
Rev. I. Phillipa(, 
Mrs. M^hiUips. 
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1835. 

<( 


IQS' 

T.ei't, or died. 
1842. 


IMffln 


*1838. 


Rev. J . Stubbing, 

1836. 


Si!*. Anna Stubbing, 

( 4 

* 1837. 

Miss E, Kirkrnan (Mrs. Slabbing,) 1-887. 


Rev. H. Wilkinson, 

1838. 


M rs. C . W 11 k i » so n, 

U % 


Mrs. Mary Ann Phillips, 

1839, 

4 184&; 

Ray. 0. Bachelor, 

1840. 

ft* m 

Mrs. 0. Bachelor, 

a 

*1845. 

Miss II. Cummings, (Mrs. P.) 

i < 


Rev, T. Grant, 

1841. 

* 1843. 

Mrs. E. Grant, 

(C 

U 'X> 

Miss Derry, (Mrs. Buckley,) 

tc 


M r , William B rook s, 

(1 


Mrs. E. Brooks, 

; < 


Rev. J. Buckley, 

1.844. 


Rev. W. Millar, 

1845. 


Rev. W. Bailey, 

it 


Miss Collins, 

U 


Rev. J. Dow, 

|. 

■1848. 

Mrs Dow, 


i fc .. . 


Miss Merril. (Mrs. Bachelor,) 1847. 

Mrs. MUlar, 1848. 

Mrs. Bailey, “ 

Rev. Mr. Cooley and Mrs. Cooley, 18415. ; , 

When the Orissa missionaries commenced their labors, 
one dark, unbroken night of sin and sorrow overspread 
the land, and the darkness had been growing darker an id 
denser for ages. All appeared so dark and discouraging, 
■that it seemed to say, Your prayers cannot, pierce this 
gloom, nor your labors open an avenue sufficient to let 
down a ray of" heaven’s light on this idolatrous province. 
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Yes, and thus it continued for nearly seven long years. 
How fearfully )ong they seemed, ndna but ourselves and 
those who have been similarly circumstanced, ean possi¬ 
bly tell. Of all rile various temples whieh covered the 
land, not one was devoted to the worship of the living 
God. Of all the endless acts of worship daily per- 
formed* not one was offered to Him who alone ri wor¬ 
thy. No* one prayer was addressed rhally to God : not 
one voice was raised in praise to Him. Of all the myri- v 
ads thronging the pilgrims’ route,' not one was a pilgrim 
in the ways of Zion. Idolatry, and idolatry only met the 
eye, and assailed the ear, and grieved the heart. The 
only exception to this general heathenism was the almost 
equally debased system of Mahomecl. Thus it had been 
from remotest ages, and thus it still continued to he. 
There was no relief to the picture ; no ray of light, shin¬ 
ing athwart the gloom profound; no hope or indication of 
better days was known or washed. It was life region of 
darkness and the shadow of death, without any morning, 
ami where the light was as darkness. 


prominent features in the idolatry of'Orissa, and describ¬ 
ed the general gloom which overspread the land; When 
thcjgospei first dawned upon Orissa, of no place under 
he/tven, perhaps, could it with more propriety be said, 
u The people which sat in darkness saw great light; and 
to them which sat in the region and shadow of death 
light is sprung up.” 

Ere, however, vve could make known from our own 110 
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obtained tlveir.first acquaintance v/itli it through the me¬ 
dium of Bengalee : a process which vitiated all their 
subsequ&tit attainments* 'This difficulty is now to a great 
extent obviated. Oriya grammars attd dictionaries have 
beep provided, and a variety of 'elementary works to 
facilitate the young missionary’s progress have been 


While thus engaged in studying the language, bur 
brethren made various attempts to benefit the people, and 
also to preach the gospel to those who understood the 
English language. A brief enumeration. of the means 
erhployed; both then, and during the subsequent history, 
is all that We deem necessary. For a fuller detail the 
writer refers to his narrative of the .mission, published in 
1833, and to the periodical works of the Society. 

When pur brethren reached Cuttack, in 1822,. tner.e 
was no kind of public Christian worship. The Sabbath 
was well nigh confounded with the other days ol the 
week, and so completely had professing Christians al¬ 
lowed themselves’ to live without God in the world, that 
natives supposed that the Pheringecfs* were destitute 


th 


of all religion. Many and striking were the remarks 
made to this effect in the earlier days ol the mission. 


The Orissa missionaries immediately commenced an 
English service, and it has been continued, ever since. 


At first we had preaching in one or other of the resident 
missionaries’ dwellings; but on Nov. l>, 18-2B, a small 
chapel was v)pined and dedicated for divine worship. 


The chapel wn§ nearly destroyed by a flood some lew 
years afterwards, and rebuilt at the expense of the Gut- 
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c roused attendance, it. 

was pulled down and gre 
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larged. 'I‘he brethren, Messrs. .Lacey and Sutton, who 
raised the contributions for and officiated at the opening 
of the first chapel, were spared to perforin ..the -Paine % 
duties for the enlarged house? Many instances of good 
might, be. noted in connection with this service,' and one 
missionary and his wife, now laboring in a distant field, 
were here brought to a knowledge of the truth. The 
church book sho ws a goodly list of persons, European and 
i'-ast Indian, who have been baptized and added to the 
church at Gut tack. Other chapels at Midnapore, Bula- 
sore and Berhacapore have since been erected for occa¬ 
sional English worship. 

►iiiice the erection of the first, chapel, a chaplain has 
been occasionally stationed at Cuttack, w r hich lias led to 
a diminution of interest in these services, while the in¬ 
creased number of native converts has see,mod to justify 
the missionaries in a comparative neglect of-the English 
and East Indian part of the community. The result has 
been untavorable to the religious and moral habits of the 
latter class especially. They are left as sheep without a 
shepherd, and there is reason to fear will, if entirely thus 
lefl, sink beyond recovery. 

1 he Cuttack chapel, stands on a piece of ground where 
once an idol ’s temple stood, thus furnishing a sort of ear¬ 
nest that one day the temples of the land, now dedicated 
to idol gods, shall give place to the temples of the living 
God, and throughout all the land the true worshippers 
shall worship Him who is a Spirit in spirit and in ti 
.! he following extract from the Society’s reports may be 
here suitably introduced. 

The chapel at Cuttack has; been enlarged to more 
than double its former size. Its present dimensions are 
fifty, feet long-by thirty wide, with a verandah ten'feet 
broad on the side's and front. I bis enlargement was hen- 



‘dorcd is&ccs's'arj Ty the increase of Europeans at the 
station: by the additions made to the nativh cIuun®; and 
by -’he m^rfcase amuyst cy.iry month of the native con¬ 
gregation, This rendered the former chapel mcqnveh- 
iently small, especially on those Sabbaths when the 
3wrd*s'S!ij^er was administered. Mr. Sutton collected 
for the object about seven hundred rupees, which ho 
'•ipmsferred to the hands of Mr, Lac$y-£ who had much "of 
tile superhiiendence of the work. A circular was sent 
to. the Christian residents in Cuttack and the vicinity* 
which soon raised about five hundred rupees more. To 
this, subsequent additions were made, and the whole ex¬ 
pense amounting to one thousand four hundred ami tw en¬ 
ty rupees, has been defrayed., Above tin acre has be"6r. 
added to the chapel ground. A tank has been opened 
in the centre of this ground for use on baptismal occa¬ 
sions. This tank is about one hundred feet wide. With 
the soil taken from the tank, the ground in the old chape! 
yard has been improved, and the whole of the ground 
enclosed with an embankment to prevent the ingress of 
the flood in ihe rainy season. The whole of life ground 
which has been enclosed, is planted round with cocoa- 
nut trees of live years’ growth, which add much to,the 
appearance of the place, arid will hereafter add to the' 
usefulness of the addition. The cocoa-nut plant being 
the exclusive perquisite M the sacerdotal class, and being 
usually planted around the temples of the land, their ap¬ 
pearance arounfd this Christian sanctuary produces a 
■favorable impression on the natives. 

The compel was reopened on Lord’s day, August 
W, Mr. Sutton preached in the morning from 1 Cor,. 
3 : ic In the after noon the native congregation assem¬ 
bled at four o’clock, and Mr, Lacey preached on ! Lsa, 
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&{': 11; A goodly company of native's, all clean and 'oi-, 
dm % }y;;;wei:e present, and mahy were in tours. • 

; “ Mr. Lacey preached agam at seven in the evening 

B ffom Hit, 54 : 2, 3r The attendance was again good, 
the attention 'serious, and tire whole a duv 61 much holy 
pleasure, '# y 






1 Mr Lacey adds 




‘ c I find it is now,just twelve years since the chapel was : 
first opened, I laid the foundation stone in May., l^o, 
and brother Sutton gave an address. On Noveniher 5th 
of that year, I delivered the first sermon, and brother Sut* 
tan preached in the evening, We have been spared 
W>a * through iW6lve eventful years, in an Indian climate, and 
are now permitted together to re-open the chapel after 
an enlargement to more than twice its former size, 1 his 
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is what is seldom seen in India, We were then without 
a single native convert, and yesterday the coldest heart 
must have been warmed, to have behold our native 

.A' 

Christian congregation.’ ” 
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In connection with English preaching, the brethren 
early instituted a Sabbath school and then an English 
day school, to which at length was added a boarding da- 
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and for more than thirteen years did the English school 
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partment for a number of poor and destitute cnildron in 
English habits. These were truly benevolent efforts, 
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afford Uio means of instruction to ftmny who must other 
fft • wise have 'remained in total ignorance. The average at- 
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tendance. in the boys department, was T - from 60 to 1 Oft. j|$ 
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daily. In the ‘girls’, the number was nnich less.' 


boys’ school has since been merged in one established 
by ■ Government, and the girls is still continued on a 
srbnU scale by a fe^ benevolent residents at the station. 
While the Orisfeaemi^ionanes thus nought to benefit 


any they could reach, through the medium of their own 
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kvrtgtie, they were earnestly intent on the . acquisition of 
the Oriya language, and instructing the people'ihroug-h 
that ixri'oainm. They considered- themselves us sent to 
the Oriyas,. Hence, so soon as it was practicable, they 
established a number of native schools both lor boys and 
girls. 

Those for the former were kept up for a number of 
years at . considerable expense, but in Hie unanimous 
opinion of the brethren, the results did nbt warrant a 
continuance of the system. A number of children were 
thus taught to read, a knowledge of the elements oi 
©hristiahitySwas to some extent diffused, and a sort of 
focus in the towns and villages thus supplied for the mis¬ 
sionary to secure the attention of the people to his ad¬ 
dresses when visiting the schools. But it is not.known 
that a single convert was ever gained from this source. 
One of the school,masters, however, embraced the gos¬ 
pel, and his conversion is in part to be ascribed to his 
being obliged to read the gospels as a schoolmaster. 
While the writer is of opinion that a system of such na¬ 
tive schools is not to be recommended, he thinks that in 
special cases, and in the establishment, of new stations, 
one or two such schools may be established with advan¬ 
tage. That is, they may serve as a convenient intro¬ 
duction of a mission. 

.... The girls in those .schools, it was soq.ii ascertained, 
were either training for prostitutes, and a knovvledge of 
reading- would tenable them to acquire their filthy songs/’ 
or else they were poor, low caste children, whose pre- 
bonce, not for the purpose of learning, but show', was 
|rred by the schoolmaster. They were of short cor.it ibu- 
nnce. It is now pretty generally conceded, that potbing 
of importance can be accomplished in heathen Hindoo 
female education,, until the more general education of 
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the rnales/azul a considerable improvement in the mor^ 
als and domestic economy of tire people: generally. 


IP*. 



While tiie school system for jjajtive heathen children 4 ■ 
wa6 thus gradually abandoned, a growing nitbrest was , ' 

felt in thereducation of our converts' children, and an 
asylum for such and any others whom we could have en¬ 
tirely under our control, was established at -Cuttack in 


the year 1830. Others have since been established at 
Berbampore, EaJasore and Jellasore, We shall refer,, 
hereafter, to • these truly interestjng.appenclages to our 
missionary operations 


While the scattered condition of our converts at first 


r rendered it necessary that these children should bo 
brought together and boarded as well Us educated, yet 3 
asrthey increased and began to form themselves into vil~ 
lagea, the village school became a desirable appendage, 
Accordingly several schools have thus been formed, 
JP*th in Cuttack and in country stations. The supplies 
for the boarding school are thus limited, but. ihis is. a re¬ 
sult we anticipated and desired. There will still be 
cridugh of orphan and destitute children to keep up a. 
considerable boarding establishment for both sexes. 
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necessity for a Normal-school, or as it was first called, a 
preparatory school, arisen. Some of the lads in these 
elementary schools, who manifest superior aptitude for 
study, have been received into the asylum as .boarders, 
and pass,through a course of two or three years study of ■ 
a superior character to what is enjoyed in the elementary * 
schools. They are especially taught to read the Scrip¬ 
tures,—a brief work on geography and natural .phiioso*} 
phy, —grammar,the' elements of Sanscrit grammar and' 


,,-Frorn the elementary schools thus established, has the 




the 4,ijmra C’osha, or Sanscrit dictionary, with similar 
studies. It is hopfed some of these lads will become our 
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future ST.hooliria'sters. And, finally, a' Theo.iogical,lnsti- 
'lu (fbn has recently been established for the training m 
, native minfeters, to which reference may be made here- 



? after. 




In connection with these efforts to train the young in 
the religion of the Bible, the brethren early commenced 
the preparation and distribution; of tracts. With , very 
few exceptions, this department of labor has devolved 
upon the writer, and he has now before him a list ol 
about fifty tracts. Most of’ these have been collected 
and reprinted in three volumes, while the materials for a 
fourth volume are at hand. 

In connection with these tracts, which are of a purely 
evangelical character, several larger religious works and 
clenieatary school books have been prepared. Of the 
former, we may instance part of Doddridge’s Rise and 
Progress, Pilgrim’s Progress, Barth’s Church History, 
and extracts from Baxter’s Call; of the latter, .Elements 
of Geography, Astronomy and Natural History ; Reflec¬ 
tions on the works of God ; A. Companion to the Rtfde; 
Peep of Day and Line upon Line; Sketches ol Dri'sfefifh 
and Indian History ; Dictionaries, Grammar and \ ooab- 
alary; Arithmetic, &c. 

To these may be added the whole Bible translated into 
Oriya, and a collection of hymns for public and private 
worship. This brief enumeration may suffice to -show 
that consul /Table progress has been made in the prepa¬ 
ration of elementary works needed m the work of in¬ 
struction. 

All the above, however important, and however essen- 
pal as part of our general operations, are yet to b#bs- 
loomed subordinate to the preaching of the everlasting 
gospel to the people in their own language and m.tfyeir 
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own towns and villages. He who stops short of this, 
cannot be justly designated a missionary to the heathen, 

M am- indeed do stop short of this, and way be more hon- : . ; 
ored or applauded by the worldly wise in India as else¬ 
where; and strong are the temptations to earn.this meed 
of praise at this cheap rate. For while of all the ser¬ 
vants .of Christ, an itinerant preacher of the gospel most 
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resembles his Lore! and most fully acts out his great 
ii.nd hist command, yet he is also in a heathen land called 
to the exercise of the most self-denial and to the endur¬ 
ance of most severe labor and reproach 
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The niissioii- 


ane« in Orissa have ever been characterized as itinerant 


preachers of the gospel. True, they have done -much 


less in this department than they should and might have 


done, aucl it is hoped much less than they, will hereafter 
accomplish; still, this has ever been esteemed by them 
'Mceir chief work, and they have labored iu it more than most 


oi their ieNow-missiooaries in other parts of the field, 
l or a detail of their labors and itineracies, the reader is 


tel: 
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referred to the Narrative of the Orissa Mission and the 
pbJhodieal publications of the Societies in England and 
America. We shall in this chapter merely enumerate 
the chief places of preaching and talking to the; people 
in Orissa. 

1. Phe bazars, public places of resort, and vicinity 
of temples, c.c. 1 Ite missionaries early commenced this 
kind of labor, and for many years, regularly as the eve¬ 
ning cfsme, they sallied forth to preach and teach tlite 
things concerning the kingdom of God. If. is still tljo 
practice of the missionaries, as a body, though perhapf 
st isf not so zealously prosecuted as in years past. Op- 
posers of missions were loud in their expressions of alarm 
lest such discussions should lead to rebellion and ail 
manner ot evily those fears have long since subsided, 
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and the only objection that new remains, is its supposed 
undignified character. Doubtless it ill accords with - the 


notions arid feelings of the votaries of pleasure and fashion, 
it eloes so io England and America; but our standard of 
taste and propriety in such matters must be the example 
of the Divine Missionary and his apostles. What was 
not uriwprthyiof the Son of God, cannot. be deemed too 
low for the observance of lbs humble • followers. And 
, there is this fact moreover to bo corisidered, that in India 
our work' and circumstances* compare very closely with 
those of the apostles. 

■2. Native schools and chapels were, to some extent, 
made use of as preaching stations in the early days of 
the mission, and are extensively employed by ’many mis¬ 
sionaries in other parts of the field. While our system 
of schools continued, these were very favorable preach¬ 
ing places, especially for young missionaries, and as cfuch 
may be still, to some extent, recommended. We never 
succeeded very well with native chapels,—perhaps a chief 
reason was, we began them before we had sufficient 
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v|^ivtedge ■ of The language to conduct the seriwice effi¬ 




ciently. It is at least now deserving of consideration 
Whether an evening service, by candle light, in an open- 
fronted chapel, might not be attempted with fair promise 
of success, especially in our city and town stations. 

Native, markets. These are important places for 
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the missionary to attend. Thav are tbund on certain 


in most parts of .flie province, and draw together 
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the people from an infinitude of small villages and lmm- 
■ , . , . , ,, . . , ,, . , ... ., 
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Here, beneath some shady tree or wall, the njissionary 
may stand and preach for hours to a large congregation. .. 
Its only drawback is the noise of the market. 

Heathen festivals. These arri^ held iq connectioa 

1^1 


Ids which the missionary could hardly visit in. detail. 
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and -preachings may be hereafter afforded. 

6. Finally, wc have regular Sabbath and week day 
services in ortr chapels for the Christian native commu¬ 
nity. bn these occasions, both the native preachers arid 
English or American missionaries officiate, arid the ser¬ 
vices are conducted in the same order. as is usual in 
English, / ■ 

The above is a brief enumeration of the principal 
means employed to spread the gospel in Orissa, It will 
be seen that th<j missionaries had every thing to do, from 
the elementary school book and the little tract, to the 
preparation of grammars and dictionaries ami the trans¬ 
lation of tue word of God. They had not one native 
•■..'•Christian-to help them,'nor for years .was there any hope 
oFAheir gaining a single convert. All was dark, dreary 
and discouraging. But the blessing came at last. God 5 | 
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iiiere corroscatioBB or that greater body of light w;hk h is 
•breaking, forth all over the land. Our eyes rnny seem to 
fail with longing for the bright rising of the sun of right¬ 
eousness; but so certainly as.,.day .succeeds., the cla.yvn, 
will the glorious day of gospel light irradiate these lands. 
The blight glancings of the coming morning already 
tinge the mountain tops, and how cheeringly will the 
song yet be sung in Orissa ,—* ( Arise, shine, for thy light 
is- come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thed,* 5 
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X o&ree as , a missionary station-; notices of .the plac»?--~j\atiVo account of 
i the- temple and its jdo^-Pilfjcuriage^Car.iestivai^Prighiit tory &c.” 
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: .So soon aMjpe pioneeraof the Orissa mission fbi| them- 
#'elye,%'-settled in the-province, they began to corilrrnphire 
the formation of a second station. As the. great 'em pie 
of Jugernath gave eclat to the mission:, it js not s.urpHs** 
ing that they sought to establish one of their posts in its 
immediate vicinity. Mr. Hampton was the piotfeer de- 
voted to this arduous enterprise, aijd ho. was just the 
man to carry the war into the. very citadel of Satan’s 
empire. u He was a good .man, and full of thg -Holy ;,.. 
Ghost and of faith . y) Prudently did he conuOaBce, aiid 
zealously, did he prosecute his self-denying labors at this 
stauoii, till he mushed his course, after nine yoafs of 
oxtriordinary toil and patient .endurance, In IS^S^h.e 
was joined by the wmter, and his beloved companion, 
who soon found an early grave gb the*-^barren sajtds- of, 
Pooree. The, station was re occupied by the writer ait or 

•:MV.-«B.arnpton > s death, and maintained till the year 1833, 
when iJi-.vhealth-:drovo him from the field, Since that pe¬ 
riod, no. 'missfonary hq$fr fixed his abode at Pooreef'but • 
several have paid it -an occasional visit, while at the re¬ 
currence of Uio car festival it has been, visited nearly 
every year by several fjuropoau. and native brethren., 

• The district has been lately reoecupied by Messrs-. 
Millar and Bailey ; but these young, brethren. l<ay.e, jn' 
a-ccordauce wivh the advice of Conference, fixed their 
place of abode atBipplee, a large village on the 
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road, nearly midway from Fooree and Cuttack. This 

district has hitherto yielded but little actual fruit, but 
' • ■■ “ . , ■ , . . 
the prospects are now tor more cheering than they have 

ever been. These brethren include Pooree iu theiy field 

of labor, arid, purpose spending several months of the'' 

year at that statioh. 

Those who preach the gospel at this emporium of idol¬ 
atry. have especial need„to observe the direction of the 
apovsfie, c< in meekness instructing' those^vho oppose 
themselves, if God peradventure will give them repent¬ 
ance to the acknowledging of the truth ; and that they 
may recover them selves out of the snare of the devil, 
who are taken captive by him at his will. 5, Often have 
the brethren there had fellowship with that apostle^vvhen 
he speaks; of having, “ after the manner of'men 5 fought 
with beasts at Ephesus, 35 As Demetrius, and the work- 
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No native of Poo.jree lifts been baptised, but there have 
been a few from the . neighborhood, and 


several of our 

converts have spoken of deriving benefit from our labors 


at the Ruth Jattra, or oar festival. Several instances, 



IM 


too, have been noticed of converts who have been added 
to ..churches in far distant stations* referring to our tr acts 
or mis'stdnary efforts there, 

A document has just come to hand from two missiona¬ 
ries of the Xifflmlon ‘Missionary ''Society, who. visited Onss.a 
at the last ear festival* which, while if confirms the 
statements put forth from time to time by the Orissa mis-. 
Sjonaries, furnishes an interesting view of the growing 
vigor with which idolatry is being assailed in that .hard- 
fought field* f; v 

CD 

“ In the month of June, 1849, a band of nine European 
missionaries and ten native assistants visited Pooree, about 
three hundred miles from Calcutta, where the festival is 
held, in order to preach to the multitudes of pilgrims, 
Poofee is regarded by the Hindoos ns peculiarly- holy, and 
about thirty thousand inhabitants, but a large 
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contains 


ptvrt cf the houses are for the accommodation of travel¬ 
lers. Within the town, enclosed by a wall twenty feet' 
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high, are more than fifty temples, of which tliat of Juger- 
jaath is the chief; 

“ The zeal with which the worship of Jugernath is main¬ 


tained, is easily explained. There are some six hun- 

M dred and forty officers of the temple, four hundred' fami¬ 
lies of copies, one hundred and twenty dancing-girls, and 
three thousand priests, all of whom dire supported by the 
fees and contributions of the. pilgrims, and day the sale of 




holy food, for which they receive about eight times as 
much as it cpsts. It is regarded as sinful for pilgrims to 
eat any other food, and tilts monopoly is very gainful. 
The great wealth thus amassed furnishes a powerful tno- 
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FESTIVAL OF JUGGERNAUT. 









































































five to deceive the people with all sorts oflying wonders. 

Some of them acknowledge that they care nothing for 
Jugernath, but are only engaged in his service as a mat¬ 
ter of speculation. Besides the fees and perquisites 
which they receive lawfully, there are immense offerings 
made continually to the idol—food, clothing, money, jew¬ 
els, Sec., which are of course appropriated by the idol’s 
retinue. Agents are sent out, with the most villanous 
fabricsitions concerning the greatness of Jugernath, to 
attract pilgrims. 

“There are twelve festivals observed at Poorec, each 
of which is attended by thousands; but the principal, or 
carfestival, occurs in June or July, ju9t at the time of the 
greatest heat, and at the setting in of the rains. Three 
cars, for Jugernath, and his brother and sister, are erect¬ 
ed outside of the temple. The car of Jugernath is forty- 
five feet high, resting on sixteen wheels, each seven feet 
in diameter. The idols are hideous wooden blocks hav¬ 
ing a rude resemblance to human heads set on pedestals. 

They are placed on their cars, and at a given signal the 
vehicles advance a few yards at a time, the priests at each 
pause coming forward to recite addresses and songs. 

They are thus drav/m to the temple of Gundicha, about 
a mile distant. 

‘ In the present case, on the 22d of June, the main 
street, the roofs and verandahs of houses, and every 
other accessible point of observation, were crowded at ^ 
an early hour with dense masses of human beings. The 
cars were not finished, and before they could be got in 
readiness the day wore away. A terrible storm came on, 
and men and women, one hundred thousand in number, 
without any adequate protection from the tempest, stood 
for hours waiting for the appearance of the idol. ... It came 
at last, and was hoisted to its place, (but not till its mouth 
11 
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had fallen out and disappeared,) and the pilgrims, having 
gratified their curiosity, went away. The next dfy the 
cars move, owing to the heavy rain. Thou¬ 

sands qf spectators were assembled, and t'b these the 
missionaries pointed out the helplessness of the idol, as 
shown by the accident to its grim countenance,— not 
without apparent effect on the minds of many. 

<{ During the progj ^ss of the festival, the missionaries 
and their native assistants divided themselves into three 
or four bands, each collecting an assembly of seven or 
eight hundred persons in the street, and preached on 
such topics as seemed suitable. When the pilgrims,',sot 
out on their return, they distributed tracts and books 
among them, which were received with gratitude. They 
computed that in all, one hundred and fifty thousand pil¬ 
grims hud been present, and judging from past experi¬ 
ence, the dissemination of Christian truth among the 
muititiiffe will, not fail to produce its desired effect in 
some cases. Many have heretofore embraced the g'ps- 
po\ from only hearing it at such places of resort, the 
Jloly Spirit working through the truth. 

“ I* is computed that several thousands perish annu¬ 
ally in consequence of the hardships of the pilgfim- 
age, and thousands are led to the commission of sins 
against both soul and body, in these legalized orgies, 

Notices of Pooree. 

The site where the town of Fooree now stands, was, it 
is afilrtned, in former ages under the sand. A great part . 
of it was overrun with forest trees and jungle ; here gods 
and sages chose their abode, and practised their auster¬ 
ities. 

The Hindoos are fond of believing that a temple was 
btiilt on the spot where the present temple now stands, by 
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Maharaja. Indradummun; but, as i huyc already observ¬ 
ed, it is their common practice to mix up with the an¬ 
cient sovereigns of India those of the provinces, inducing 
all .sorts of anachronisms. It is not impossible, that a 
raja of the same name may have reigned in Orissa, but 
of this wo have no record. The present temple was 
built by Anting Bhim Deb, A. D., 1198. 

We have so frequently described the temple, that>ve 
refrain from lengthened statements on the present occa¬ 
sion, We will, however, present a short extract from 
Lieut. Lawrie, respecting the temple enclosure, and a 
part of a lengthened description of this enclosure, from a 
native poem, translated by my fellow-laborer, Rev, 
Charles Lacey, of Cuttack. The, former writes-— 

: < Taking a telescopic view of the temple, from an ele¬ 
vation one and a half miles north-east of the town, wo 
behold the .Kara Devval, or great temple, nearly 190 feet 
high, towering majestically above the dark and gloomy 
landscape below. The entire height of the tower from 
the ground is about 210 feet.” It resembles, says Surl~ 
ing, a phial with the stopper inserted; but Lawrie com¬ 
pares it to <c an old-fashioned pepper-box, multilateral, 
and of nearly equal diameter until approaching the top. 
The remainder of the box is very similar to the upper 
portion of the tower of Orissa. ” 

f< The stone wall, enclosing the Bara Dewal and the 
|^lfic^.vCoi!^cted,.wifh it, is about thirty feet high. The 
f,,area forms nearly a square, or rectangular, 660 feet by, 
SS(). Within this area are upwards of 100 temples,„up'- 
parently from 70 to 80 feet high, dedicated to the princi¬ 
pal deities of the Hindoo Pantheon. The sing'll L),\var,, 
or principal entrance, is flanked by huge griffins, and a 
little in front of it stands a beautiful column of black 
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marble, of an architecture between the Doric and Co- 
finthian,” ■ - 

We now proceed to the account, by the native writer, 
and which is sold to people visiting th'e temple, 

J1 .Description of the Sacred Enclosure at Pooroossiittom . 

North of the ocean lies the divine inheritance of Hurree/ In 
that inheritance is the mystic conch, or shell, of Yishnoo, which 
winds to the distance of twelve and a half miles from the centre. 
The navel of this shell forms the centre of the divine inheritance, 
and on it stands the divinely celebrated Bine mountain, to‘the 
name of which listen with reverence, Sebo is unable to compre¬ 
hend its glory, and therefore how feeble are the effort's of mor¬ 
tals. The very name of this mountain causes the hearts of men 
to rejoice ; and well it irmy, since to listen tip a recital of its glo¬ 
ries at once destroys the guilt of ten millions of births. Put 
aside, therefore, all stubbornness of heart, cultivate devotedness 
of mind, and in a timely manner put your trust in SreeJCmhnoo. 
Do this, and you shall obtain deliverance, shall obtain supreme 
felicity, and finally be admitted into the temple of the supreme 
Hurree. 

Observe, then, that at the chief entrance, you have in the first 
place a sight of Patita pabun.* Then on the twenty-two steps, 
which conduct you into the interior, you see Kasi biswuoath,f 
who, not being permitted to proceed further, stands in the pos¬ 
ture of meditation, on the full godhead of the place. Next, you 
come to the JJhogaraundab, or hall of food, where the holyjppd 
is collected ; seeing which, all guilt, is taken away. Mere, bow 
your head down to the floor. When yon have seen the god 
Ajammath, whose hands reach to his calves, pass on till you 
come to Bighnaswer, or he who destroys difficulties. You now 
arrive at the divine Banyan tree, in which Mungala or Doorga, is 
incarnate. At the root of this tree dwell Krishnoo and Rhoodra 


* A form of Vishnoo, signifying, He who is steps for lost souls to ascend 
from misery. 

H A form of Seeb, or Mahadab. 
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or Mah.adab. Walk round these two or three times. Under 
this tree also yon see Atlanta eayuna,* or the eternal sleeper, 
on his serpent With seven months, Front this place look up¬ 
wards, and you may see the Choekia f of Vishnoo, on the very 
point of the temple’s pinnacles. Meditate on it. After seeing’ 
the Khetrapall, yon depart and come to Niifsingnath.J Tom- 
next sight is the sacred Hall of Deliverance,^ where holy brah- 
muns constantly sit, disposing of all matters connected with reli¬ 
gion from the sacred books. Then you come to the Rhoenekund 
or trough of Rhoene, in which is the wonderful crow with four 
arms, who obtained divine worship and immortality by perform¬ 
ing* austerities. In the water of RboenkKund, you perceive the 
shadow of the Cholera on the summit of the temple, which won¬ 
der Ijas now been worshipped for ages. Next* § there is Bimala- 
kee. Victory to her ! She is the proprietress of the holy in¬ 
heritance of Hurtee, and listens to the cries of all. In the ball 
Of this goddess, is great Doorga, destroying the pride of the de¬ 
mon MoyAsa. Also, here yon see the forms of Nunda, Jo sod a, |j 
Krishnoo, and his companions, standing all about. Here is Sur- 
ruswottee,®fr Nillamahadab,** and Bhadakalika.ff The goddess 
Surruswottee must be particularly regarded, for she is inclined 
to mercy. Victory to thee, 0 Lockshmee! the bestower of the 
fourfold good, holiness, riches, happiness, and salvation ! Thou 
also givest supreme bliss. In the hall of the divine Lockshmee, 
you must sit down for a few minutes, and repeat your Maha- 
muntra.:j:;|; Arising from that, you worship Homiman,^ and 



* A form of Vishnoo, sleeping on the serpent, which is an emblem of 
•aiemjty, 

t A mace, an emblem of power. 

| A terrific form of Vishnoo, half lion and half man, in which he de¬ 
stroyed the demon Heronakya. 

§ Ball of the Hindoo.-■ganhedrim. 

The reputed parents of Krishnoo. 

If Daughter of Brumha, the Creator. 

*# A form of Vishnoo. ft A form of Doorga. 

A string of names, as follows ; Hurree, Ram, Krishnoo; Hurree, 
Ram, Krishoo. Krishnoo, Krishnoo, Hurree, IvrishnooyKrishnoo, Hur¬ 
ree, Uam, nm, hurree, l|um, ram, hurree. 

$$ A deified monkey/ 
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then prefer your requests to him. Then you proceed to the 
Feet*washing trough,* into •which run the streams.of the sacred 
Ganges, the Jumna, and the Surriiswottee rivers. Dip the tip ■% 
of your finger in this, and take the drop on your tongue, and 
• thereby you wih destroy boundless guilt. With the little that 
remains on your finger, mark your forehead, and if the agent of 
justice sees you, instead of punishing, he will praise you ! 

I’roxn this trough you may see the sun rising, in his morning 
beauty, to the eastward. In the eastern corner, also, you may 
have a sight of Patalfewar, or the god of the infernal regions, in 
the deep and dark well. In the northerly corner is Doorga, call¬ 
ed SetaJa, accompanied by jVlalmdab. Then, near the golden 
well, there is the northern goddess, a form of Doorga and Sebol 
with her attendants, devils, witches and spectres. Mounted off 
two elephants, there are the two brothers, Jugernath and Bola~ 
bhndra, with their foot-marks imprinted on the stones. Seeing 
which, you must think you are bathing in the five rivers, or 
tirths, i. e. Gunga, Jmnun&, Surruswotte, Godabery, and Sara- 
du. Here is the immortal Bur tree, called the tree of honey and 
curds, at the loot of which are the foot-marks of Vishnoo, his 
chockra and podma. These are all in the hall of the great 
Lockshmee. While you meditate pn these rivers, and as it were 
bathe in them, remember, that even the very fear of death is de¬ 
stroyed. Next, and near at hand, is the great Choitap, a sight 
of whom destroys the guilt even of the murder of Brumhal But 
let me tell you, ere I proceed, that, putting all worldl-mess from 
. your minds, and thinking on the feet of your spiritual guide, you ‘ 
should perigrinate the sacred enclosure four times. 

Now you pass to the Jagamohun, or the place which fascinates 
the world. Here you see the two brothers arrayed in military 
uniform;with their weapons of war,. mounted on their war-horses. 

Ihey are returning from Kanchekabaree , they were thirsty, 
and asked drink of a milkmaid, who refined to give them. Here 
you perceive Jogernatii is pledging his Botch;\orrjng with her, for 
a drink of her spur milk. See how she holds out her hands, to 

------rr*-—------—----~---~-- 

* 4 trough of dirty water, filled from the waej^ug of theJdols ; 

% 1 ci-i v. ; 
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receive the ring, Sebo, and lie with four faces, (IJrumha,) are 
standing near with their hands joined, in act of adulation. 

Now, you come to the pillar of Govurd, the bird and vehicle of 
Vishnoo, Here, for sixteen times, you must throw -yourself 
down .on the ground, on your face, with your hands stretched 
out forward, and make your devotions to Jugernath in a spirit of 
devoted love* Then turn to the two door-keepers, Joya, and 
Bejoya, and with joined hands touching yam* forehead, humbly 
solicit permission to enter the divine presence. This done, enter 
the Chumhm-iirgully, or place of the presence, earnestly looking 
on the fam. There, on a pillar of blue emerald, in a golden 
shrine, is Bhogwan ! They sit on a throne of diamonds, e ven the 
four forms, that is, Bulabhudra, Jugernath, Subhadra, and Su- 
dursnn. Victory to Subudrah f Victory to Su bud rah, the beau¬ 
tiful maid ! Victory to Balabhudra! and Victory to Jugernath ! 

There is much more, in a similar strain. 

Pilgrimages to reputed holy places, such as the con¬ 
fluence of rivers, hot springs, or other natural phenom¬ 
ena, as also to celebrated idols or the tombs of saints, 
have ever been popular in India. But perhaps no pil¬ 
grimage was ever so extensively practised and so gen¬ 
erally famed, as that of the pilgrimage to Jugernath. 
By what fortuitous concurrence of circumstances that 
ugly idol became so celebrated, it is difficult to imagine; 
but, beyond a doubt, the example and influence of Choi- 
tuny a, the Bengali reformer, had a very considerable 
share in rendering the . worship of Jugernath popular. 
The continuance of that popularity is doubtless in a great 
measure to be ascribed to the interested zeal of priests- 
and rulers who have fattened on the spoil. All govern¬ 
ments, native arid foreign, have regarded JugernSth as 
fair game, and have employed their power arid prestige 
to render attractive the pilgrimage and increase the rev¬ 
enue from this polluted source. 
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The location of the Orissa missionaries being the site 
of this celebrated temple, they have been brought into 
direct, collision with Government support of idolatry in 
India. And as one of the most offensive features of that 
connection has been the abominations of Jugernath, they 
have been from the first obliged to take part against it. 
It must not however be hence inferred that the Orissa 
missionaries are the adversaries of the .Honorable Com¬ 
pany’s rule in India. So far from this being the case, I 
may safely reiterate the assertion made in our first In¬ 
dian report, that the Government have no more attached 
friends than they. In this view it is to them a matter of 
sincere satisfaction that many of the servants of the Hon¬ 
orable (Company’s Government in India have expressed 
similar views on this subject to those of the Orissa mis¬ 
sionaries, though differing widely from them in many 
other views and opinions. 

Mr. Peggs, formerly of the Orissa Mission, has iur- 
nished so long a list of testimonies bearing on this point 
in his pamphlet on the pilgrim tax, that it is unnecessary 
for the writer to say a word more on the subject. The 
writer has watched the progress of the controversy re¬ 
lating to the pilgrim tax from the beginning, and often 
taken part in it. Few things have occasioned him more 
surprise than the rash statements made and believed by 
succeeding Government functionaries in relation thereto. 
And yet materials formation, of a correct opining 

on the case were always accessible, that is, with a little 
research and willingness to be instructed. 

In the office of the Commissioner at Cuttack was 
deposited a book, in manuscript, containing a full his¬ 
tory of the connection of Government with the shrine, 
and there it continued till within the last five years. The 
writer has, at twenty years distance, twice read* that 
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as always found it to agree with those Gov¬ 
ernment regulations and minutes of Governor Generals 
which have seen the light. Particularly does it agree 
with the printed documents furnished by the home au¬ 
thorities in 1846* Instead of going back to the earlier* 
periods of the Company’s sway in Orissa, writers on the 
tax have usually begun with the regulations of 1805, and 
hence have stopped short of necessary data. 

When the British troops entered the province in 1803, 
Lord Wellesly enjoined on Col. Campbell to pay all re¬ 
spect to the brahmuns,-—to assure them their personal 
property would be held inviolate,—to preserve the sanc¬ 
tity of the temple, and tell them they would have to pay 
no tribute or revenue beyond what they paid to the Mah- 
ratta Government. Nor was he to disturb the existing 
system of collections at the pagoda. But he was to be 
careful not to contract with the brabmuns any engage¬ 
ments which might limit the power of the British Gov¬ 
ernment to make such arrangements with respect to the 
slrnne as might hereafter be deemed advisable. 

The same spirit pervades all tlie correspondence, but 
no pledge is any where given to endow the temple; on 
the contrary, it is every where supposed that tile temple 
would be a source of emolument to the Government far 
beyond all expenses incurred for its management. It is 
quite evident that the temple of Jugernath was ever re¬ 
garded by our predecessors in the Government, whether 
they were the native Griya sovereigns, the Mnhratfas 
or the Mussulmans, as a legitimate source of revenue, 
not as a burden on the state. They made certain allow¬ 
ances for the support of the temple and its services put 
of the proceeds of the pilgrim fees and donations fre¬ 
quently specified. It was thus that the British Government 
took the shrine under its charge, expecting to make large 
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sums of money thereby, out of which they would have io 
keep up the establishment. The manner in whrSh they 
agreed to doit his is fully detailed in tile aforenamed manu¬ 
script, as well a& the 1 schemes and plans proposed and 
adopted for the increase of the revenue from this source. 

Here , then, was a pledge involved, viz. :—while Govern¬ 
ment took the whole proceeds of the temple, they were 
bound to pay the expenses of it, and these expenses were, 
aflc * nipch duplicity and chicanery on the part of the 
pundast compounded for at the rate of 55,000 rupees per 
annum. It was a fair bona fide business transaction,,— 
a bargain between the Government arid the temple au~' 
thoritkw, What was objectionable in it arose from the, 
contrariety of the whole matter to the law and spirit of 
Christianity. It was encouraging unutterable abomina¬ 
tions, and making money from all thaUyaa hateful to God 
and injurious to man. 

The natives constantly urged the Government connec¬ 
tion, as a proof of the divinity of Jugernath, and pointed 
to the gaudy cars, the active Government officers, and 
Government badges on their servants, as indisputable 
proof that Government honored the idol. 

Whet), therefore, the voice of Christianity was heard- 
and Government desired to withdraw from its connection 
with the idol, the plain, simple course was to throw buck 
all the revenues and perquisites of the temple (so 1 far as 
they were legitimate,) to the hereditary guardians of the 
shrine, and stand clear of all connection with if, as in the 
case of other temples. From this obvious course, how¬ 
ever, they were diverted by the representations of the 
them collector.of the tax at Jugernath supported by the 
then acting Commissioner. It was at their instance 
Lord Auckland encuml)efed the settlement of the matter 
with a grant which isiiow contested. The abqye geutle- 
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man conteiuled there was a pledge to support the idol, 
which is now proved to be ' incorrect, • and this error em¬ 
barrassed the otherwise obvious and easy mode of set¬ 
tling, the question. Such, too, is the expressed opinion 
of the Revenue Board. They say:— 

“We have endeavored to examine the question of 
£ pledge or no pledge 5 abstractedly and apart from all 
religious considerations, and we have no hesitation in de¬ 
claring that we cannot find that the Government l ave 
ever bound themselves by any pledge, conditional or un¬ 
conditional, not to discontinue the allowance paid to the 
temple. On the contrary, it is the conviction of the 
Board the Government payment might fairly and hon¬ 
estly have stopped simultaneously with the abolition of 
the pilgrim tax. 3 ’ 

Lord .A uckland .acted in opposition to the advice of his 
council when he proposed his final measure on this sub¬ 
ject* ,m<\ did so in the face of at least three considera¬ 
tions which should have deterred him from his most inju* 
dicious ar.r an ge ment. 

1st. The advisers of it were men who had either pre¬ 
judged the case,* or were far too interested to deserve 
implicit control over his views in opposition to ^hose of 
his council. 

2d. The priests themselves offered to relieve Govern¬ 
ment from thfeir contribution on being allowed to collect 
the usual Ace for admission to the temple, 

3d. m was under no necessity thus to adopt a plan 
'which" would, without relieving Government of the odium 
of its connection with idolatry, embarrass all further at¬ 
tempts trf settle th e quest ion finally; at least, not mffil 


y.See controversy in the Englishmen. for 1838. 
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he had referred the whole case to the Court of Directors 
for their approval. , !i , 

I should say that from these considerations as well as 
. the fact that further investigation proves that the 
ground of the aforementioned gentlemen’s advice was 
un^ouml,— namely that there was no pledge,—Govern¬ 
ment is quite justified in rescinding that plan and adopt¬ 
ing the alternative propos^ by the priests themselves, 
taking care that the fee so collected shall not be demand¬ 
ed on the authority of Gbvermnent, but on the ground of 
toe right the proprietors of the temple possess, to make 
such regulations respecting it as they please. 
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The Orissa missionaries have, from time to time, felt 
-, called upon to report progress in this matter, and to 
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utter their protest against the connection of the British 
Government with the idolatries of India; they d< so not 
as political demagogues, but as Englishmen, jealous for 
the honor of their* country, and as Christian philanthro¬ 
pists who daily are called to mourn over the injurious 
effects of that connection. They ask neither for patron¬ 
age of themselves or any other religious professors in 
India; but they do ask of Government to carry out their 
own professed rule of action, viz,, to govern India with 
impartiality. The line of conduct they advocate is indi¬ 
cated by that ascribed to a certain heroine of other 
days** 


u Favors to none, to all she smiles extend^' 

Oft%li0 rejects but never once offends,” 

While \ve deprecate the government patronage of Ju- 
gernath, we as loudly exclaim against all iiyusHce toward 
his votaries. Let the donations and endowments afforded 
him, not by governments, but his worshippers, he held 


sacred to him, and so saw we off Mahomedaoism and 
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of Ghrisfiauify; but let there be no partial support, foy 
the State;, of any class even of Christians, 

Such subatantiufly were the views of those worthy men, 
who, until their dying hour, so strenuously and so con¬ 
sistently opposed this connection of Britain with idolatry 
in In'qliav—Messrs.- Poynder and Beggs. They lived not 
to see the desire of their hearts fully aceompUshed, but 
they lived long enough to see that their work would not 


be in vain,—-that this unnatural upholding of heathenism 
by Ohfistian men must come to an dftd. That it w as 
now a mere question of time. 

The editor of the Friend of India has ever been a 




staunch opponent of the grant to Jugernath, though he 
has spnfetiMies, very inconsistently as we think, objected 
to the Orissa missionaries taking the stand they have 
done in opposition to it. We cannot re I rain from in- 
•. 4|§ V: sertmg lengthened extracts from' important articles; on v.^ 

j J || -this ,svrb.;ect ‘which give a fair view of the state ot the 

question wliea the author left India, Tr - 

» • >>. ; Government 'oQ$$$dion with IdoIaiHf. 

We publish, with some-feelings of regyet, the resolution of the 
Missionary Conference at Cuttack relative to the connection of 
Government with the shrine of Jugernath. 

. u Resolved, That'as & very general opinion is prevalent that the 
Government of India have abandoned their connection wjfh the 
temple of Jugernath, we deem it obligatory on us, as a Mission- 
ary Ootderfcoce assembled in the province of Orissa, to state that 
such is not the case. 
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li is indeed true that Government have restored certain lands 
to the proprietors of the temple and abolished the pilgrim tax, 
they have nun-cover ceased to receive the presents and other 
emoluments concecied with the idol, and thus far they have dorr©- 
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well; buM be Government da,stiff in fact, though in another- 
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form, contribute mpre largely than before to the support of the 








tdol, icasmiieh us they kive not only relinquished the ] a nils and 
other emoluments of the temple, from which they formerly re¬ 
ceived a revenue, but have added an annual donation of 35,000 
. rupees, while they allow the 'proprietors of the temple to receive 
all presents and levy any corHributions they please on the pil¬ 
grims,: so that; a much larger source of revenue than ever is now 
open to the raja and other interested parties, • •• 

44 We do therefore consider the commuation of this yearly 
grant to Jogernath as most anti-Christian in itself, and an act of 
partiality towards the idol which is inconsistent with the neutral 
position the uoven ment profess to sustain towards all systems 
of religion in India. , . 

.We further agree that this resolution be sent for insertion in 
ihe JAriend of India and Calcutta Christian Observer . 

“ Cuttack* Nov* 22, 1845.” 

Our old fashioned notions lead ns to think it scarcely compat¬ 
ible with the object or the position of missionary associations in 
this country thus to step forward and gratuitously pass a vote of 
censure on the conduct of Government. We are afraid , it is 
likely to do more disservice to the missionary cause, than benefit 
to ihe object in view. This battle must bo fought in England 
add not in India ; and the present movement can scarcely fail to 
create irritation, but will not promote success. If dhy re pe¬ 
nance: still lurks nmorig any of the influential members of GW- 
ernment to cut the shrine adrift, we must trust for its removal to 
the same an||oritative interference from home, to which we are 
indebted for the previous triumphs of this cause. After what we v ' 
have, swollen written on this matter* we shall not be suspected of 
any lukewarmness. We believe Lord Auckland committed a 
fayal error when he listened to the advice of the functionaries in 
Orissa, rather than to that of Iris council, and disobeyed the orders 
of the directors by giving the sanction of Government to a dona- ' 
tion which was not in the original bond.” He has thereby in¬ 
flicted a degree of embarrassment on the Court of lAirectorf which 
is sharply felt. The desire to meet the wishes of the religious 
public at homo and the claims’ of duty, is, in this instance, en¬ 
countered by the anxiety net to weaken the hands of Government 
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by openly disallowing what Sirs been openly sanctioned bv the 
.highest delegated authority in India. But the directors have Hot 
'IosV sight of the matter : they have been steadily pressing It ah 
the Ideal authorities, and have insisted either on their pointing 
fiut the treaties or engagements under which it has been deemed 
indispensable to sanction this donation, or to indicate the mode in 
which the connection may be dissolved. The subject is still 
under discussion, and though a flapper from Exeter Hall would 
perhaps not be redundant, yet we could wish it had not been man¬ 
ufactured at a Missionary Conference^ and openly annonneh'd to 
the world. 

There is one assertion in the resolutions which we cannot but 
behave to have been inadvertently adopted. We allude to f hat in 
which it- is stated that the proprietors of the temple are permitted 
to. “ levy contributions.” It may not be easy to distinguish, at 
the shrine of Jugernath, between a free will offering and a 

forced benevolence.” The object of the pilgrim is generally 
to give as little as possible ; that of the priest to obtain the last- 
possible farthing. But it is contrary to law to levy the slightest 
cnrarilnUion. Until we have done with this degrading and pol¬ 
luting connection, which arose conjointly from an indifference to 
Chrisfeinity and the love of money, it is necessary to ¥eep this 
feet prominently in view, that every priest atVvery other tcpuple 
in India is permitted to levy whatever contributions ho pleases, 
and to establish his own scale of fees, according to the supposed 
■value of live spiritual advantages of bis shrine. Bat the priests 
.. ht Jugernath were positively forbidden, by a distinct regulation, 
do demand any of those fees which they had previously been in 
the liabit of demanding, because Government had resolved' t.> tnko 
on itself to provide lor the expenses of the temple out of the pro¬ 
ceeds of the pilgrim tax. So long, therefore, as Government 
continues to furnish funds for the expenditure of the shrine, the 
priests cannot morally or legally exact a single contribution, and 
if these exactions have been winked at by the local authorities, 
they have laid themselves open to censure. The priests have ho 
right to demand contributions of the pilgrims while they receive 
an equivalent from the State. Almost every one appears to think 
that the wisest and most equitable plan which Government could 



adopt irv'.the.(Jikmrnu ifi which they have been involved by Lord 
Auckland’s; most inj.ndiciioiia doVnition, is at once to repeal the 
law which forbids -to priests to levy Jtes from pilgrims, and hav¬ 
ing thus restored t6 them their ancient and strictly legitimate 
sources of revenue, and placed the temple -on the %tme footing 
on v/liich every other shrine stands, to withdraw the doa^fion at 
once. 

Again, on a final review of the whole question, the 
Friend of June 25th, 1846, remarks:-— 

We have recently received a copy of the correspondence be¬ 
tween the Court of Directors and the Government of India and 
Bengal, regarding the connection of the British Government 
with the various idolatrous shrines in India, and more especially 
with that of Jugernath. We arc thus enabled to review this 
vexatious question, with the aid of all the information which the, 
researches of the Bengal Government have brought to light , and 
we must intreat the attention, and we fear also, the patience, of 
the reader, for a few moments. 

The main question at issue is, whether Lord Auckland was 
borne out in affirming, that fc< our promise of the allowance for 
the support of the temple was distinct and unconditional J?- It is 
B€>t domed, that within a very short period after taking posses¬ 
sion of the country, the British Government, in its anxiety to 
conciliate the people, by leaving every thing in the status Site hel¬ 
ium, found itself pen tilled with the shrine ; but it is impossible., 
to discover any pledge whatsoever in our early proceedings, qp - 
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b,as, horn the time when it was wrested frr.ro the Mabomecians 
in. 1755, been made, to support its'elf Nut.only lias it tecetyed 
»<> independent assistance • from, the revenues .of Government, hot 
it has' contriboteS largely to rM\ them-in the days of the Mftb- 
rattas, to the extent, of several faiths of rupees a year ; anu ummr 
ovtr own administration, by an amount varying from half a lakh 
to a kith of rupees annually. Of this fact, the priests of the 
tempfe were fully aware. They know that they had no claim on 
the resources of Government separate from the revenues which 
the : temple was enabled to contribute to them. They leit that, 
wb'ftti in our total ignorance of the circumstances of the case, and 
in the excess of our uncalcnhting generosity, we intermitted the 
pilgrim tax, on first occupying Pooree. but were disposed to con ¬ 
tinue the donation which the Mahraltas had paid, their own in¬ 
terests wets placed in jeopardy. I hey dreaded lest, when s e 
found that the donation had been paid out of the tax, we shook 
eventually 'discontinue it, on the ground that the lands which 
Supplied it had ceased to exist. Heneo their anxiety that, the 
tax. should be ref imposed ; for although they knew that it must 
tend to diminish the number of pilgrims, they hoped, that as tong 

as it was collected, it would be a security for that portion of it 

which fell to their share. The tax was accordingly reestablish¬ 
ed, ansi a proportion of it, varying from cine-fbtirth to one-third, 
was made over to the support of Jugernath. 

The advocates for our continued.connection with Jugernath, 
place great reliance on an expression in Regulation JiU. ot 180», 
whichrefers to the continuance of pensions of a religious oharne- 
‘tox, and declares that nothing therein contained should be “con¬ 
strued to:■ authorize the resumption of the established donation 
for the support of Jugernath.” This has been interpreted as un 
irrevocable pledge to grant this donation in perpetuity. ... ut t us 
forced construction, which neither the plain moaning of the- 
terms, nor the analogy of out legislation will justify. 

Wo admit, that there was.an established donation; that U 
was as old as the rise of the Mahvatta power in Cuttack, am that 
Pur Government determined to continue it; but wo contend that 
it was inseparable from the fund which supplied it; that the 
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very iffrat ^tfcn ever paid by our GovtvtH^ent--- : -called th^ cu§toni- 
arv advance—ivas authorized in the same despatch in which the 
establishment of the tax to provide means for paying it in .future; 
was sarictionod '; and that as-long as our Govern meat prevented 
the priests exacting; their usual dues of the pilgrims, and forbade 
them to sell the spiritual benefits of the temple at their own pricey 
arid drew all fees and taxes into its awn exchequer, it was bound 
by a higher - than a legislative obligation to devote a portion, of 
these revenues to the maintenance of the temple, arid that any 
attempt to evade this obligation would have justly subjected ■Gov¬ 
ernment 10 censure* H » 

Thirty years after, the attention of the public in England was 
drawn to the subject, and the identification of the British Govern*, 
merit with the idolatrous institutions of .-ridia, roused the indigna¬ 
tion cf the nation, and* the public voice demanded that the support 
•hus ministered to superstition by the British authorities,, which 
gave' it an adventitious vigor and eclat, and injuriously affected 
4ffery-'effort to*introduce .the truths of the gospel, T ould cease, 
The subject was pressed on the consideration of the local author¬ 
ities in 1838, when Lord Auckland, the Governor General, was 
at Simian, separated from the members of his council. The ob¬ 
ject of the Court of Directors was to separate- the Government of 
India, absolutely and forever, from all connection with’ the shrimps 
of idolatry. The members of council advised that the pilgrim 
■tax, a'nd the donation which had been paid out of it, should cease; 
that all the estates belonging to the temple should be restored to 
the raja of Khoorda, to whom the temple belonged, ml that 
the entire management of the shrine should be made over to him, 
as its hereditary guardian ; and that the priests should be at lib- 
erty to collect from the pilgrims those fees arid dues which had • 
been prohibited by our laws, Unfortunately for his own credit. 
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be himself had been.a.mfember, to withdraw; fro m ,rtH"bisection 
with. the shrines, of idolatry in the. East,, to with bold from them 
that eclat which they derived from . being supported by ? and 
identified with Government, To secure this object,- Lhe Court of 
Directors were ready to make the most substantial pecuniary 
sacrifices,, and to relinquish the pilgrim tax at Jngernath, at 
Gyah, aiul at Allahabad. The execution of theirwishes was en¬ 
trusted io his Lordship, and he was bound to keep this object; 
sacredly in view, in whatever arrangement he made. He had m> 
vocation at all to interfere in the matter of these shrines, but in 
order to gird effect to their wishes. That there was some little 
difficulty in the case, will be folly admitted, The opinion of the 


: Cut's ek commissioner was entitled to some weight: and lie ad¬ 


vised that the donation should be perpetuated on grounds which, 
havmg already gone over, we need not recur to. But his Lord* 
ship must have been fully aware that such a settlement of the 
question would he directly opposed to the intentions of the court, 
and to the universal wish of all who took an interest in the ques¬ 
tion in England; that it would place this difficult question in a 
more complicated position than ever ; that it would substitute for 
an obligation, the existence of which was controverted, a new 
and direct obligation, and render it more difficult than ever for 
GovermneiU to withdraw from the connection, The advice of 
his ctfimcii was in direct opposition to that of the Cuttack com- 
m&ioijor. in these circumstances, it was jneontestibly Lord 
Auckliitui’s duty to have suspended his decision, and referred the 
matter hack to the Court of Directors, sending them at the,same 
k "time.the opposite opinions he had received from Cattack and Cal¬ 

cutta. The subject had been under consideration for years; 
tiieie was no necessity for haste ; and the overland mail would 
have brought the resolution of the court in six months, But, in¬ 
stead of adopting this obvious and equitable course, Lb Lordship 
affirmed, that which it is impossible to substantiate, tiro.;, ‘loir 
taking forcible possession of Cuttack, we cor?ciliated sulumission, 
by.binding ourselves• to the accost,tuned maintenance of the tem¬ 
ples of the country.,” IJq pronounced that our promise of the 
allowance for the support of the temple was distinct and uncoil 
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ditionaUWaod^ at once' pledged the Government of India to the 
urmual, grant of a do Elation of 30,000 Ry, 

The reader will kindly bear in mind, that unddi* the Mahratta 
Government, the priesthood at Jugenmth were permitted to levy 
a fee from the pilgrims in' addition to their free-will offerings. 
These fees axe styled in our own regulations, their usiial.dues, 
and the priests at the shrine were distinctly forbidden to collect 
them at the time when the British Government deterrniupd to 
take the entire receipts of the temple into its own hands, and to 
provide for the whole of the expenditure ouTof this, fund.' From 
the papers now published by order of Parliament, the public is 
far tho- first time informed, that when the question of severing 
the Slate; from the shrine was under discussion, the priests of the 
temple expressed their willingness to release the Government Jrom 
theirjpeeuniary obligation to support the temple, provided they iveft 
allowed “ to collect the contributions S’ Nothing, therefore, would 
have been easier than to have* dissolved this connection to the 
entire satidaction of those with whom alone we had ever made any 
stipulations, and without the slightest imputation on our national 
faith, It was oply necessary to repeal all the laws by which we 
had assumed the collection of the tax* ^nd forbidden the priests 
to, .demand their usual dues ; to divest ourselves of all farther con¬ 
cern in the management, of the shrine, and restore it to its nutu* 
i k al guardians, with directions to provide for its support out ■of the 
contributions of the faithful. But this golden opportunity was 
lost, ftord Auckland overhifed'-thia reasonable proposal: of: the 
priests, by declaring that (ujr 'engagements, were made with the 
Hindoo publicl which, if it had aqy meaning, .must havd referred 
to all those who came on pilgrimage do .the shrine from the vari¬ 
ous provinces of India. But the ideads altogether preppsterous. 
If we over gave any pledge at* all, it^waa to the indueuti&l Con- 
; cl;xvo at Popree, whom we were anxious to conciliate at the pe-A 
Hod-’of the conquest. We never wasted ^ thought on the people 
,of Bengal and Bahar and the Deccan. This assumption, made 
^Vith the view of escaping from the increased obligation which the 
consent. of ,the. priesthood .laid on Government of Withdrawing, al¬ 
together from the support of the shrine, only serves to demon- 
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thta ukk) iuferioo of any gobstaftti&l gjbbind for coiitinuiryg 
bur feognectmn with if. 

"When those in England who had ■ taken an j.nterfef In dissever¬ 
ing tlie'Go'tomTnent of Inrdia ff$rif the temples of idolatry, found 
how dismally their hopes had been frustrated bv..Lord Auckland's 
settlement, they knocked loud at the door of; the India House., 
and insisted upon a full explanation of this transaction. Thedi~ 
reotprS, ur£fed by this pressure, from without, which, howevel* 
onple'nsafitv' : is yet irresistible, wrote out,- time after time, to the 
ioe&l authorities to request the production of the spmfw groitri'ch 
on which it was stated in Lord Auckland^ minute of the 17th of 
November, 1838, that ‘ 4 our promise of the allowance fob the 
Support of the temple was distinct and imeonditional/* This'ro-% 
quis.ition brought the subject anew under the consideration of the 
0i>yeftittiei'its of India and Bengal, arid the minutes recorded by 
its members, shewed that in their opinion the settle merit was 
opcm to the .‘most serious objections; and that at the time when 
Lord A uckland fixed on the British Government the ce nt muons 
support of this shrine, our connection might have been dissolved 
with ease and honor. The sentiments contained in Sir Herbert 
-Haddock's minute, may be considered as embodying the view's of 
ail the triembers of Government regarding this most unfortunate 
v arrangement. 

u At that period, during the government of Lord Auckland, 

;;' when the abolition of the pilgrim tax was the point urged upon 
thQ'G^||rrithent of India by the Court of Directors, it might have 
boon easy to abolish the tax as an impost from which the Gov¬ 
ernment derived an income, arid to separate the Government from 
ril concern with the temple, and this might then have been effect¬ 
ed even without restoring the Satais Huzree Meliah or its reve¬ 
nues to4he raja of Khoovda arid the priests of the 'temple., for 
v 1rie arid they would have been ready enough to close tilbir coftnec-" 
cion with the Government, if they had been allowed to collect the 
tax'oriihoir own account; and this would have been the siritpleiit 
course to adopt, both because there could have been tlo objection 
ori the score of ofKmcc to religion in the:tax being contmticd, pro¬ 
vided the British Government had no "concern in the coViectirin 
and derived no pecuniary benefit from it, ri&d because .the 'pM ba- 
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hiiity then was and now fs that iv'hatev&f is saver] to' the pilgrims 
in tbeimnission of the* tats: is exacted frbm them in some ofher 
shape, over which the Government cannot arid ought not to Have 
any control, 

*" That opportunity was lost, ‘because, as it appears \fronri.h& 
minutes, 'Hon! Aucrkkind thought it the duty’of GovetnrHentho pro¬ 
tect the Hindoo votaries from the exactions to which they might 
have been subjected if the levying of the tax had been left uncon- 
indie.; in the hands of the Pundahs and others interested in if ds 
a source- of income to themselves. 1 do not suppose)"‘that;'the. 
abolition of the tax was likely to diminish to the people the ex- 
pciise of their pilgrimage, and whether it was likely to have that 
o/Foct or.not, the matter was one that might have been left to he, 
settled between the parties interested in it. For whether the 
temple has its resources increased by an annual donation from 
Government or not, we in ay feel perfectly assured that its priests 
will so manage their affairs as to extract, whether it be in the 
shape ol - tax at the barriers, or in the shape of lees at ihe gates 
and in the interior of the temple, the whole of the little store’that 
the pilgrim has brought with him.” 

The position, therefore, in which Lord Auckland has placed 
the matter, is this,—-the estates of the temple have been restored 
to the priests ; the scope for extortionate gains has been indefi¬ 
nitely enlarged-by the abolition of the pilgrim tax, which brings 
pilgrims in greater numbers, and with more money , to tin. pre¬ 
sence of the idol ; and in addition to these revenues,which are 
greater than the curia of Jugernath have enjoyed since' we topic 
possession of the country, they have the donation of 30,000 ru~ 
pees a year paid regularly from our treasury. Tlpey have, tha 
same Opportunity as before of magnifying the dignify and conse¬ 
quence of the idol to its votaries, by representing it a& directly 
.nip ported and encoru raged by the liberality of the British Glover la¬ 
ment, arid they arc now enabled to reap a larger harvest than 
ever from this—to us most degrading—representation. It would 
scarcely have been possible to devise any plan by which the mis¬ 
chief which the Court of Directors were so anxious to avoid, 
could.have been more effectually perpetuated.' 

The question is, what course we are now to pursue, after the 
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tfus^bief bftft been d<g$fd'ami tha tao^thiy dba^tioa gcanted/aod a 
kind of obligation imposed ■ oh-m to continue it 1 Lord Elloribo- 
ruifgh■'"'•-.ita the gordian knot at once. Alife<iw"g;h-hi« lordship 
considers ihat vve had incurred the obligation to ’support' the tern- 
phi, he adds : “ If wo xfiiuk it wrong, now, we.have,*.deprived our- 
selyos of the revenue we derived from the pilgrims, to continue to 
<p|rfpfm the obligation we were understood to have iheurred, of 
,safpQ ; rtii)g the,temple, it would be better to allow, the receipt of 
a mod Crate tax, to be paid to the priests for the sole'purpose of 
defraying the charges to which we are liable, the dtsbur-senfents 
of ihe sum being 3 eft- in their hands as well as its receipt ,’ } Mr. 
"Bird..is' of the same opinion. He proposes that the prohibition to 
collect fees, which was reenacted • in 1840, should be repealed ; 
and that the ministers of the temple should be authorized to levy 
from the pilgrims such religious fees as may be consistent with 
tardier usage, and that ail lands originally belonging to the tem¬ 
ple, which upon inquiry may be found to have been improperly 
resumed or alienated,-be restored, or, if restoration be impossible, 
that other lands of equal extent and value bo assigned in their 
stpad. Mr. Millet proposes a compensation for the temple rev- 
emios resumed by Government, and is willing to effect hie 
a4jijst);nent by a transfer of land. Sir Herbert Maddock, in a 
minute, written nearly three months after his former minute, from 
■ which'"bur previous extracts have been drawn, opposes the views 
both of Lord Ellenborough, Mr. Bird, and Mr. Millet With Iris 
Jordship^.ho . agrees in considering an assignment of land objec- 
trogabj^, as a; mere expedient for seeming to withdraw our pat* 
r pa age, while virtually we continue the same extent of support 
$9 before, lie is thus opposed to the proposal of Mr. Millet, of 
liffiecting the adjustment by a transfer of land ; and the argument 
m this paint appears conclusive. To give support in money and 
soppdrtdn land arc equivalent, and however we may succeed in 
deceiving ourselves into the notion of a difference, the natives of 
India vyoukl universally under stand that it was the same patron^ 
age: of the rulers of the country, under .another form. To thfr 
proposal of Lord Ellenborough and Mr. Bird, ihat the priests 
should be at liberty to .demand coritribhiions from the pilgrims— 
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'which they could afford with greater ease; tKu abolition! of 

|h ■ Utx.-Sib i Herbert objects that%]ihoogh this isettl^riiont of the 

question might- have been effected before Lord AucldaticT’s Act 
in 1840, and although feorcrnment might have been relieved 
from all further payment in support of the endowment by per¬ 
mitting the priests to levy certain fixed fees on pilgrims as an 
equivalent for the established donation of Govern merit, mid this 
might have been effected without any legislative enactment, ipere- 
ly by'the Government ceasing to collect the tax and uiiihprizihg 
the superintendent and priests to collect such fees as had blqti 
collected under former dynasties, yet it is ^inadvisable and impol¬ 
itic alter the passing of that Act. This argument disposes; at 
once of the supposed $$dge on which Lord Auckland’s settle- 
moot was based. If we wore bound by any enactment, ox any 
distinct engagement, to make this donation, we could not by any, 
possibility have escaped from it without infamy. But Sir Her¬ 
bert has put the .question on the right basis ; that of popularity 
with the .priests-and with the people ; and it is on this ground 
alone that it requires to be dealt with. His objection to the mea¬ 
sure ofleaving the priests to draw the support of the temple from 
the “ contributions * 5 of the faithful, is “ that it would offer no 
advantage to the people ; and that while it. left them to the almost 
uncontrolled exactions of the brahmins, must convey to the if? 
minds the idea that the Government, in withdrawing the support 
which it had hitherto afforded to the priests, and in revoking tiro 
boon accorded to the people by Act X. 1840, has, for tiie first 
tube, exhibited a total disregard of the interests of both parties. 
But we venture to think, that any such feeling of dissatisfaction 
would he short lived, except in our own minds, which require as 
much to be’looked after as the minus of ihe people, because we 
are so apt fh this matter to mistake our own prejudices for, those 
of the people. It is certain, that the actual position of the pih 
grim,5 would not be injured by any such arrangement. The only 
parties who would really suffer are the priests ; arid to them the 
swrange merit would undoubtedly be anything buff palatable, 
When they were told that, the monthly donation of the British 
(iovernmdr.t was to. cease, 'and thaT in its Bread 1 they were to be 
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left at liberty to, cojieei: those fees whiqh Eid beer.' -oustobrnty uti- 
dfe iormer dynasties, but which were now legally interdicted.; 
they would at once perceive the extent of their Joss ;' they-would 
feel, that though they had not collected their usual dues y they 
had never allowed the pilgrim to escape with a pice,; that this 
arrangement would at once cut ofF 3000 rupees a month, paid in 
cash,-and give them in its stead —the. privilege of collecting fund's 

K -,wihi.ch -.lb.^v had long been in the habit of exacting. But it is 
W&thy the consideration of the Directors of the East India Com- 
pafvy, and of the people of England, whether a feeling of d'issaus- 
lacimn, which can have no foundation but in a constant ami habit- 
mil breach of the law, is entitled to much consideration ; and 
whether it is upon such grounds that the British Govermrmnt is 
to submit to the degradation of perpetually paying 3000 rupees, a 
month' towards the support of this idol. 

, It is not to be supposed that the question will be allowed to re¬ 
main in its present position. Some steps must bo.taken by the 
, Directors in whose bands it now is, to complete the separation 
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The earnest 


of povernmeut from all connection with the shrine 
attention which the subject has received from the principal mem* 
Ms of '(Government in India, has placed it in a much clearer 
light than before, and made the path of duty more clear than 
ever . Our plainest and safest course is, to restore to the temple 
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•airy.revenues which have been alienated; to repeal the enactment. 



■ 


from all connection with the shrine, and leave it, like every other 
shrine at this Presidency, to be supported by the zeal and liber¬ 
ality of devotees, and managed by its own conclave. 
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....riow'a’hpw- difficulty to overcome, arising out of a pledge 
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It will be seen from the above statements that we have 





really given. A new opponent of the pledge has lately-• f/ 
entered the field. Lieut. Liuvrio, already noticed. Hoff 
makes extensive use of a plan suggested by a Hindoo' 
writer in the collector’s office ai Pooree, for relieving 
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Government from iis^ywn imposed olaljgxit jo n. To |hft 
work all parties interested in this question are referi 
The foregoing-.fertptnks about the tax were written be¬ 
fore the writer left India, and, of course, before be.had 
seen Life'llt. Laurie's book and the head clerk’s proposal 
for levying upon the Muthdhavis, or hereditary holders of,; 
the ret enues of religious establishments at Pooree, the 
allowance to Jugernath at present granted byjGavera-' ’ 
merit. , The writer does not clearly understand the jus¬ 
tice of this proposal, nor can he perceive that ((sore is 
an v necessity for such a course, ’t may be perfectly 
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right and honest, but ho is not in circumstances to ex¬ 
press ht$ approbation of such a measure. He fears there 
is both fraud and bad policy involved in this matter. 

The last peg on which the friends of the tax have hung 
their plea, is that of compensation for the Sayev dinioo. 
viz... poll tax, See. The writer sees no force in tlns^lga. 
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Such duties were levied by the raja as governor, nbt as 
superintendent of Jugernath; and with ids deposition t-foe 
right devolved on the Company’s Government to.abolish 
or modify them ad tley judged right, wit both any re ter- 
euce to the temple or its officers. 
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If'he Government will but throw back the original-.en- 'f 


dowrnents of the temple, and allow the priests to.receive, 
as in other temples, the voluntary offerings of the wor¬ 
shippers of Jugernath, they will do all that justice re- 
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fjuireis. The tax. was levied for the Goverrmie.nl,, and not 
for the priests, and when Government chooses to relin¬ 
quish it, the priests, so tar from having cause of com- 
plaint, have ground for rejoicing, inasmuch as this men- 
sure leaves so much larger a. fund on which 
'|§d will practice their arts of extortion, . 

If the Muthdlmris, as the head clerk insinuates^ defraud 
the temple by .embezzlement ot what slioulo be poured 
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into its tbcatUiry. lit the rulers of the temple hare their 
redress in the civil courts. Jugcrnuth has; ii right to 
tho endowments of his votaries, and by inch- regard 
for him let him be supported or fall. 

At the same time, while Government ought not to skri\> 
tion any levying of a tax either within or without the 
temple, h, has no right to forbid the pilgrim giving, dr 
the priests receiving, any fee they may mutually agree 
upon. This arrangement may be abused, but, then, this 
is an evil which must he met in the courts of justice,' as in 
other cases of fraud. Government must hold the balance 
equally betwixt man and man. There can be no doubt 
that the acknowledged endowments of the temple, with 
the sale of mahaprasad, or holy food, and the lees or 
offerings of worshippers, will constitute an ample reve- 
. nue for the support of the idol and the shrine, and for 
the 'maintenance of all their officers in a style of luxury 
equal to their brethren in any part of India; until, as the 
writer devoutly hopes, Christianity shall sap the founda¬ 
tion of this and every similar idolatrous establishment, 
a nd “ From the rising to the setting sun, the name of the 
Lord shall be great among the Gentiles, ati’d in every 
place incense and a pure offering shall be offered unto h<s 
mime; for my name shall bo great among the heathen, 
saitli tlie Lord of hosts.” 



Feelings towards first, converts—Early hopes—Old Gooroo uml Hi dis¬ 
ciples— Names o!'first converts—Reflections — An account of Rama 
Chiuulra—Krun and his son, Erebon. 


Those alone who have labored in a mission" from its 
commencement, am] are privileged to welcome'into the 
fold of Christ the first converts from heathenism, can 
fully appreciate the above title. Succeeding laborers 
may enter the field and rejoice over larger accessions, 
made by their ministry to the elmrch of Christ, but they 
can never sustain precisely the same relationship to the 
converts, nor enter fully into those emotions, at the first, 
accessions to the flock, which filled the heart of pioneer 
niissionaries. The writer has been sometimes pained by 
the apparently entire absence of interest which some 
missionaries and Christians have evinced for the native 
converts, and has often thought that on this point there 
has boeri a defect in missionary preparation. While it 
is true, that none can experience precisely the same-feel-' 
mgs, as the first missionaries, for the converts from hea¬ 
thenism, still, it assuredly, is both desirable and practi¬ 
cable for young missionaries to make some near approxi¬ 
mation towards an acquaintance with those feelings, and' 
so to an understanding of that sort of sympathy which 
their senior fellow-laborers and the native converts ex.- 
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IJurinaharul. Ceylon; it was so, in a, rqmarkablo degree, 
with respect to the Missions to Greenland arid the South 
Seas, and it was so with respect to the mission to which, 
these pages refer. 

A preceding paper describes the night of toil through 
which we passed, and details the means, generally em¬ 
ployed by us for the evangelization of the province. 
Long did We use those means with so little apparent suc¬ 
cess that we were, in the estimation of our countrymen, 
a company of enthusiasts and fanatics to expect that we 
should ever make converts in this peculiar province of 
Satan 5 3 empire. Often have we insensibly been led, in 
our accounts of this period of the mission, to refer to the 
phenomena of the early dawn. After long watching, we 
first discern a faint ray of light in the eastern horizon: 
but soon the gathering mists obscure that faint indication 
of the coming day, hud denser gloom appears to have 
gathered over the heavens; anon, however, a brighter, 
tint is seen, infallible signs of the early morning appear, 
the reflected rays now gild the mountain tops, ana the 
bright orb of day appears to scatter every cloud ot doubt 
arid pour increasing glory o’er the land, it was evy n s 
With us in relation to the progress of our work. Now 
and then an apparently sincere inquirer excited our ex¬ 
pectations and sustained our hopes; but soon,,,alas, some 
sinister motive became too apparent, or where there seenn- 
qd to be.perfect sincerity, there were yet wantin^..mcyrai 
courage and faith to brave the losses and crosses of iirst 
breaking the bonds of caste and endure the. wrath cil 
offended relatives. It rnav not be inappropriate hero to 
notice one of these cases as a specimen of several others, 
which for a time, helped the missionaries to believe that 
their efforts would be eventually crowned with success. 
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la two or three of our early missionary jcmnia-1% there 
are notices of one of those weary wanclerers’ after vest, 
that exist .in India, and who spend their days irUraveliing 
far and wide in search of that peace which the gospel 
alone can give, 

^ A Hindoo introduced himself to ns this evening, as 
we were addressing the people in the great road, near 
Jugernailies temple. He listened with great aitenUon, 
and on some one opposing, he came forwaiv with his 
hands respectfully joined, and with watery eyes exclaim¬ 
ed, * This is the truth, 3 At first we thought him de¬ 
ranged, but his pertinent replies and serious mariner 
•convinced us that we were mistaken, and that u hat., we 
thought insanity, was anxiety for his soul’s welfare. We 
subsequently learned that he had been anxious about 
salvation for some time,—that he had been on pilgrimage 
to Saugur Island, to Briudabun, in Northern India, ami 
Meetabund Rameswar, or the straits leading from South¬ 
ern India to Ceylon, but found no cure for the sting if 
^in. He now expressed himself convinced that his course 
was nearly run, that he was a sinner and so unfit to die, 
that he had in vain sought relief by worshipping the 
Hindoo gods and in his attendance on the most cele¬ 
brated devotees. He, a short time ago, first heard the 
gospel, but had feared, as we were Sahibs, to open his 
mind to us, but that being much concerned lie had ven¬ 
tured to do so now. We rejoiced in what we heard,—- 
encouraged him to persevere, and for a time he appeared 
very hqpelu!. Indeed, on seeing the Lord’s Supper ad¬ 
ministered, he begged hard to be allowed to partake.” 
He continued an inquirer for some time, but at length, 
for some reason >r other, lie.disappeared., and .Beyer, wits 
outwardly numbered with the flock of Christ. 
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We havo had many 'similar cases since. Perhaps the 
jcdi.dwing instance, mentioned by Mr. Lacey , may explain 
dome of them. The narrative shows the bitter opposition 
and persecution that some Hindoos have to endure when 
1 Hey would walk in the way of life. 

The case of .another man from the village of Khmidiltar. gives 
me much hope and anxiety. About a month ago he left his 
house and: family and came over and joined himself to our people 
here, observing that he could no longer sustain the apprehension 
he had of his sinfulness and danger, and wished to be instructed 
respecting Jesua Christ the Saviour, ind-profess his nafte. Me 
remained a night and part of the next day. About noon his 
fhends discovered him, and came in a band and forcibly carried 
him away. He was in the chapel reading the New Testament 
at the time. Our people remonstrated with them, but to no pur¬ 
pose; lie was carried off and confined in his house. His friends, 
hnder the instigation of the brahmans, administered the juice of 
the. <|;uttoora* seed and other deleterious drugs, which in three 
day? reduced the poor man to a state of idiocy, He generally 
ihnv says just what his people tell him to say, but when vm g'<\ 
io see him, he recognizes us and wishes to join us, calling hs his 
Christian brethren. I went last evening and demanded to see 
ami con verso with him, but his friends would not alb >w him to 
come out of his house. They have married his two in&ii daugh¬ 
ters, that in case he should make his escape, they may be dis¬ 
posed of to their husbands. I have been acquainted with him for 
years ; lie is very intelligent. Moreover, all our people confirm 
the statement that he has affrays been, and was when he joined i 
xheift, perfectly sane. The people are in the habit of administer¬ 
ing poison to their friends to prevent them from becoming Chris¬ 
tians, or rather to destroy their responsibility, and have an excuse. 
for confining them. Several of our converts have been sc served. 

I am inf timed .that before he finally came out to join the Chris-- 
ilans, his, people, in order to divert his mind from thoughts 
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^LC.hrbtianiLv, took him to. jajepoor ?«,nd several other places ; 
caused him to hear the bhagabot aud other books reud, as wepr-.w,^ 


<4r 

cause* 

adopted other methods which they thought likely^ to hav’r||fei;' 
effect, but in vain, and, as a last "resource, fhoy confined hinpteV.' 
hie house, and began to administer deletericus drugs to him* find 
'it was .secretly.and in the night that he made his escape. They 
alt testify to the itmrfa great anxiety about the salvation of his 
soul, and that he had no hope but u» Jesus Christ. 

This case evinces the importunes and necessity of having a 
European missionary at this station, f believe that iimny of cur 
Khunriitfcar converts would have been lost had it not providentially: 
occurred that they came out either when I was here, or by ap¬ 
pointment to meat them at the tirne ; and had a European beer* 
here, the people could not, they would not, have attempted to 
carry off Rogusalto. Do send a man especially for Khunditlar. 
Let him come with directions to settle here and no where else. 
Tlie, people require the presence of a European constantly, 
while the neighborhood presents a large and most interesting 

field of labor. . # 

yM’Ti:': ■■ tM Bo 

The old Gooroo and his Disciples . / 

Oft disappointed by instances similar to the foregoing, 
the Orissa missionaries still labored on hoping against 
hope. At .longtfi a brighter scene dawned on their de~ 
lighted eyes, and hopes were raised winch issued not in 
disappointment. An old Gooroo, or spiritual guide to a 
number of devoted disciples, was the instrument, in the 
hands of God, of introducing ils to our first converts at 
Cuttack. 

Although the details of this event have appeared be- 
f'fi.ve, vet from their connection ivith the progress of the 
gospel in Orissa, a brief outline deserves a place in the 
present chapter, and for various reasons the writer pro- 
fera transcribing^ an account already drawn up by him¬ 
self and presented to the public in India. 

Sundradas was in early life a warrior under tbe Ath~ 
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gora raja, one of the hill chieftains in Orissa. If over 
ho had been taught to read, he soon lost the ability to do 
* ‘so-. -,:He was naturally a shrewd observer of me a and 

things, and possessed a largo share of what is called 
mother wit. He"loon felt his superiority, though himself 
unlearned, to his rustic associates, and assorted the char¬ 
acter, first of a devotee and then of a spiritual guide, 
Hp kne w how to make use of the learning of others, and 
early enlisted into his service several of his discipj.es 
well versed in the writings of Khubeer, Chostanya, and 
especially of an Oriya reformer in his own vicinity, who 
lashed the vices of the age most unmercifully. The old 
man picked lip a number of striking predictions respect¬ 
ing the speedy dawn of the golden age* Piety and peace 
Were to pervade the earth; discord and falsehood and 
violence and fraud were to disappear; the cattle were to 
go ,and return from pasture without a shepherd or keeper : 
the fields were to need no hedges or embankments; the 
people were to be clothed in silk and scarlet, and all 
Were to live happy in the bonds of fraternal affection. 
In this reformation he was to have a conspicuous share, 
and the Sahibs, who had just conquered Orissa , were to 
consult him as their spiritual guide. Our first acquaint¬ 
ance with him he artfully represented a* the commence* 
xoeiit of this his spiritual reign. 

At Ibis period ho taught his disciples to abstain froo% 
certain kinds of food, to bathe at certain hours, to live as 
brethren, regardless of the strict observance of caste ; 
and especially to unite in the burnt-ollbving of clarified 
butter, which he carried to a great extent. He also pro¬ 
moted night-revels, under the name of gut-sung, or com¬ 
munion with the true* 

The following account of the old Gooroo is from one 
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of his. cli«cipies., Rama-Cinmdra, whoso inenioir is given 

hereafter. / " 

>\ vj , t Pm ,f'’ w* HPm if 

Soon after this period I had an interview with • §inictt:t4&b$*]CSy 
and he gave me much instruction about the worslup'- of 
Moreover Dojuree-niak, Gunga-dhor sorerigot,' Gttnga-mahanfpe, 

3ngermuh-poimn^i.v, Gimrla-dhurdhesw.al, Krupasindoo-sa.ho^ Rha- 
doo-das, Soodurann-rowte, llain-kristnoo-das, Pia’arna^er-m.pl, 
Puraswa-maha-patra, Kartike-suil, and many others, very closely 
coiinected themselves with him. “ The comninnd menfcs. ?9 ;:he 
said, tl which l shall give ypti, you must not disobey them/' "He 
then commanded us to bathe twice a day ; offer water to tic sun ; 
eat on the second hour of the day ; indulge our bodies w ith food 
and ease, doing little labor ; and whatever we desired at any time, 
that eat. But he forbade to use warm drink, and tobacco, /bh, 
flesh, and oil. He. commanded us to eat unwashed rioc, and to 
sanctify the plafco of eating with ashes. He told us to remain 
much under the influence of opium arid other soothing drugs ; to 
eat early in the morning ; not to destroy beasts, animals, fish, or 
birds, or any thing that has life ; not to cut down trees or sfouh#*' 
but to consider all things that have life as ourselves, .a,ml. as one 
spirit ; for d-hat in all substances, and throughout all forms* of 
materiality, Naraynn dwells incarnate, 

He forkide ns to lie or steal * or commit adultery ; to be angry, 
hypocritical, envious, or hateful. We were also commanded to 
lay aside idol worship, pilgrimages, offerings, fastings, distin¬ 
guishing marks, sacred thread and mala. “All things/' said he, 
u are full of God; worship him. For hatred return not hatred, 

. for persecution persecute not; for blows give not blows ; spend 
* no otie’s wealth, and borrow money of no one. Love your ene¬ 
mies as well as your friends. Love yom* wives and children as 
your own souls. Reverence your parents. Take no oti.cfs goods 
on trust. Give not false witness, and cheat or defraud no one. 
Without distinction, salute all men ; look upon aged paprde.vvith 
tMl same inspect as you do your parents, and if the poor and 
needy beg of you? give to them ; and if not able to do that, speak 
to them with kindness and respect/*.- In this manner he gave (is 
much instruction. Teaching he mid, 45 This worid Will be dc- 
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stroll)'bin ^ .thaty ^ pin^ ilA ^‘ s coKuiiJintltnonts, 
. ivifl be prcsfbVred. >-T,h§ true religion will be proei\imr-1, and 


.. . . ■ ,, ,., 

He moreover, lifiered many other prophecies, and said, My 
biiih into this world is divine, though that is known to no one. 
I shall become the ruler and judge of all nations : Ilindoos, Mus¬ 
sulmans, ami Plieringees; and all other classes of men will re* 
both male and female will reverence rue ; for fiifadabj 


me 


in the tor.aof light, has entered into me. I shall- destroy the 
load of iu*' which has accumulated in the world. There shod be 
no morewar, or noise, or disagreement, or malice, or adultery, 
or theft,' or lying, or disease, or sorrow, or pain, in the world 
any mom. Wild beasts, as tigers and bears, venomous reptiles, 
as’serpoiii; as well as all other vicious or injurious animals, 
shall hear no more malice towards man : and the herds of cattle, 
without a keeper, shall return to their homes, without destroying 
the cornfields of others. The clouds, knowing their proper sea* 
son, shall give timely rain ; and the earth shall produce its full 
and-proper fruits. Into the hearts of mankind shall the Holy 
8pifit.be placed ; and male and female, clothed in silk and satin, 

shall worship the Lord and sing his praises with joy. One lov¬ 
ing the other, all shall know the Lord.” 

Thus did he deliver to us many prophecies; and our hearts, 
believing his words, greatly rejoiced ; and whatever he com- 
m inded ns to do we carefully performed. We bathed m the 
lnorniim, ate unwashed rice, left off using flesh, tish, paun, 
smoke, C 'and ml. Lies, and theft, ami adultery, we dreaded in 
put minds ; and we avoided the company of liars and malicious 
persons. We laid aside the worship of the mala, the sandal, 
marks, ami the poita; and the idols that wore in our houses; 
leaving their worship, we tied them up to the roofs of out houses. 

We plucked up the tulsee tree, left, off pilgrimages, sacrifices, : 
and micestorial shradda; and no longer worshipped cows, or 
brahmans. We no longer eat prusad, nor sung obscene songs to 
the sound of the khuniuree. We avoided thesociety of those 
vvi.n were litigious and quarrelsome and \9hag ail men, wo 
worshipped spirit. Thus we wore obedient to Sundra-fiaba-jee. 
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Aboii.tT.tke. -year ,18.25, the gospel first began to pene¬ 
trate thebark region where the ojdGoos'oo and liis disci¬ 
ples resided Some of these d'tfciples, in |fmir visits, to 
Cuttack, obtained various tracts, which they eagerly 
read, and communicated to the Gooroo. Among others, 
was a sma 1 t'feat,echism containing the ten commandments, 
with the elements of Christian truth. This peculiarly 
interested the old teacher, and he resolved to adopt tne 
decalogue as his standard of morals. His disciples had 
already passed through a preparatory course, which lu¬ 
ted them at once to unite with their Gooroo. But k is 
said, “ the entrance in of thy word giveth light, if giveth 
understanding unto the simple,’ and so the old man 
found out when it was too late. His approval of our 
tracts encouraged his disciples to read them, and they 
soon grew beyond the narrow limits within which he 
sought to coniine them. 

In October, 1826, while we were at worship on the 
Sabbath, a deputation arrived from the old Gooroo to ask 
our advice in a novel and interesting affair. It appears 
that he had appointed several of Iris leading disciples to 
promulgate bis favorite Das-agya, or ten commandments, 
in the neighboring villages, and also to collect ghee for a 
large burnt-offering. In the execution of their commis¬ 
sion they got into trouble, were severely beaten and 
grievously abused, and now they wished for advice how 
to proceed in seeking redress for this outrage. 

Our cohversation with these men was so interesting 
and surprising, it. revealed such an extensive acquaint¬ 
ance with our books, and especially the gospels, united 
with so much correctness and apparent, sincerity, that it 
drew forth alternate smiles and tears. At length my se¬ 
nior colleague united with me in the determination,to 
pay a visit to the old Gooroo, and talk the matter over 
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fully. Accordingly' next, irio ruing we set out upon our 
attract! re journey. That day can never be obliterated 
f^otri our nieiviory. m vi v ds to us as the first dawn of the 
tun of righteousness upon this region and shadow of 
death. How did our hearts burn within usjby the way ! 
and how did our aspirations rise to heaven: ££ Lord, send 
now ,prosperity ! ” 

Our first interview with the Gooroo was to us interest* 
lag and affecting. He had prepared for our reception 
by spreading cloths under a wide-spreading banian-tree, 
and as soon as we arrived, hastened to greet us, He 
appea.ed to be about fifty years of age, rather below the 
middle stature, and somewhat corpulent. Ho was not 
besiheared with ashes, as is usual; but wore a chain round 
liis waist, to which was attached a shred ot cloth. This 
was his only dress. His complexion was fair for a Hin¬ 
doo,, and his countenance mild and prepossessing. A 
smile played about his lips, and vivacity sparkled in his 
eyes. He at once saluted us by prostrating himself at 
our feet, while we in return raised him up and shook him 
by. the hand. Our preliminaries adjusted, we proceeded 
to business, arid soon branched oft' to a general discussion 
respecting Christianity, The old man, though stilt be¬ 
wildered in the mazes of mysticism and heathenism, yet 
possessed many correct views and made many striking 
remarks. He illustrated the folly of distinctions in caste 
by pointing, first, to the sun, then to clothes of various 
castes spread out to dry 1 These, he said, would be defil¬ 
ed by touching each other, but the sun dried them all 1 
He illustrated the death of Christ by supposing the cage 
of a criminal condemned to die, for whom another offer¬ 
ed himself as a substitute. Referring to the New Tea- 
farm nt> he said to his disciples, “ My children, there is 
truth, and there is great truth. There are gilts ot rice ;i 
14 
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ofctelfe, and of wisdom. This is wisdoih^the -highest 
gift—riel ‘ decayi#; clothing pertetee£;--but. neWfr. 

dies. Take this, my children, afuUet it be-your guide :. 
all the silver and gold in the world cannot r>u^cha¥e this. 5 ' 
Ho said many more things that gave us pleasure ; .and 
would have eaten or done any thing else with ns. involv¬ 
ing a loss of caste, but this we forbore for that, time. 

Such was the old Gooroo. This interview, and many 
others, greatly excited our hopes respecting him; but he 
never embraced the gospel. Many of those we saw that 
day have since been added to the flock of the Saviour, 
as the first.fruits to Christ in Orissa, But the old teach¬ 
er grew more and more averse to our mission. He in¬ 
deed gave himself forth as an incarnation of Jesus Christ, 
mrd tried thus to retain his spiritual power. He even 
appointed twelve apostles, after the example of Christ. 
But he persecuted those who left him-—gradually grew 
more mystical, and died without any distinct creed of any 
sort, excepting this ; that he told his attendant disciples 
that he who made him, had sent for him; and desired tinu 
his body might be buried in his house. There ibfest.^, 
and is worshipped by a few attached, but very ignorant 
disciples. His spirit has received its sentence from Him 
who judgeth right. 

We cannot here present a detailed account of the sev¬ 
eral disciples of the old Gooroo, who sooner or later em¬ 
braced Christianity. Such details are furnished in the 
publications of the General Baptist Missionary Society ; 
but the names of several of these first converts shall he 
briefly mentioned, and a more lengthened account of one 
or two leading disciples be appended to this chapter. 

G u n g a - clh or- s u r i n g a, a b rah mini of respectable char- 
aol:er and family, was t|ie first of the old- Gooroo's disci- 
pies who avowed Christ. He was baptized in thd Ma- 
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hanuddee river, March 23, 1823. The conflict was long 
and painful ere he could renounce his caste, hit 'family, 
and as for a time it appeared, his*'attached.wife* with all 
worldly honors and prospects, to be the firm to leap the 
fence of Kindooism, and avow his faith in despised, villi- 
fled Christianity. But ho was just the man for leadership. 
Bold, ardent, sanguine, the very Peter of our band, re¬ 
sembling the great apostle to the circumcision, in both 
his excellencies and imperfections. Gunga obeyed the 
voice of truth within him, and in the spirit of a martyr 
risked the loss of all things for Christ. His family at 
once and forever renounced him, all excepting his wife, 
who, after a short wavering, cleaved to her husband, 
She subsequently embraced the gospel, and recently died 
in the faith of Christ. Gunga at length became an effi¬ 
cient preacher of the gospel, and so lie still continues. 

Next came Raiua-Chundra, son of the last Mahratta 
governor of the fort at Cuttack, when it was taken by the 
English. He is and has ever been a man of sterling 
character, and is now assistant pastor at Cuttack, not 
officially recognized, but really discharging its duties. 

Soon followed others, as .Doiffiree-Naik, Radhoo-das, 
ifurun-sahoo, Krupa-sindoo, Bamadeb, Balaram, Kin 
eeparee, Hurreepavee, Triloch up, and others, with their, 
wives, various relatives and connections. 

While this work was going on at Cuttack, our zealous 
and ever-honored brother, Mr. Barnpton, was instrumen¬ 
tal in the'conversion of Erun, a respectable individual 
at B aril am pore, in the district of Ganjam. He indeed 
was the first baptized, though not the first converted in 
our. mission. Other conversions followed, and we trust 
that the series will never be interrupted, till Christ shall 
•ei"n over all the earth, and all be blessed in him. 

Of these converts we may remark, that they were won 



from the common mass of heathens solely by our efforts, 
There were no intermediate steps by which their conver¬ 
sion to Christianity was facilitated, or which hi any mind 
can justify a suspicion that they did not act under the 
pure •influence of their own convictions. We have heard 
and read of persons in India and elsewhere being brought 
to' embrace Christianity, at least in profession, from their 
connection in some way with professed Christians, from 
embarrassed circumstances, from loss of caste, or from 
some other mixed or unworthy motives. But no suspi¬ 
cion of this sort attaches to these Orissa converts. The 
gospel found them in a retired part of the country , deep¬ 
ly immersed in heathen practices, intently pursuing their 
Hindoo system, and unconnected in any way with Euro¬ 
pean influence, literature, or patronage. They, in the 
usual way of distribution, received first a tract or two, 
then the gospel ; then, though not at all contemplated 
originally, sought the guidance of the living teacher of 
Christianity, and finally, constrained by the power of 
divine truth, abandoned their idols, their caste, their 
standing in society, their livelihood, and all their hopes, 
as Hindoos, to become the followers of Christ. 

M We may remark, that these first converts were all 
men of good caste, and regular members of the Hindoo 
community,—and this remark indeed applies to the ma¬ 
jority of our converts since. They had much to lose in 
this respect, and some of them felt this very keenly, In 
the south of India, the Christian converts generally are 
poor, and a kind of outcasts from the great Hindoo family , 
or rather were never included in it. And though as 
deeply immersed in idolatry as any,:J>ad hot the same 
scorn and contumely to endure, by becoinhig Chi istians.- 
Yea, it must have been, in the eyes of the Hindoos them¬ 
selves. an advancement in'their status in many respects. 
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|t: is not. meant by these, remarks* to imply that the; soul a: 
the lowest- poriah is not of infinite value, and, abstract¬ 
edly considered, as, much an objalt of desire as the sal- 
,y.ai|oii of the soul of the most learned brahman. But h <3 

that the gospel; in the 


meant hereby to show that the gospel; in the .ease v>t.:. 
'these conversions, exerted its own peculiar power, with¬ 
out .any .adventitious aid, and against the full force of 
...Hindoo prejudice and opposition. This is.a considera¬ 
tion' of some importance to those who go forth making, 
aggressive warfare upon Satan’s empire in India, without 
human patronage, without any preparatory helps, and 
thus face the full power and influence of Hindooism. 

3, Again ; it is pleasing to observe, that, these con- 
: y&v’ts have all held on their way without a single instance 
o? final apostacy. For a view of the moral -transforma- 
: tjon effected in them by the gospel of Christ, we refer to 
another section, but the remark is of importance in the 
present reflections. There have been stumbles and falls 
in several instances; but there has also been, so far as 
map can judge, genuine repentance involving real reform- 
ation; Their renunciation of heathenism is decided artd 
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complete, their reception of the gospel is earnest and' sin- 
crile, their outward observance of Christian duties Ex¬ 


emplary, their living, and in several cases, their dying, v 
testimony to tjhe truth of the gospel, eminently satisfoc^' 
lory; and we may still say of them, as did St. Faul of' Iris 
.Corinthian converts, e( Ye are our epistles, written in the 
-.heart, known and read of all men; forasmuch as ye are 
manifestly declared to be the epistle of Christ, ministered 
by us, written not with ink, but with the spirit ofthe liv¬ 
ing Cod, hot m tables of stone, but in fleshly tables; of 

• 

Th ed& circiim sI;arises give a tone and character to 
our prl&elfbffef which have beih of considerable impoiv 
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tance to oiir mission. The converts were such-as.H iar- 
doos themselves could not puff afopr treat with contempt. 
The Calcutta baboos fend others have been loadof cast¬ 
ing reproach on Christ«iin exertions, by saying that none ‘ 
but rv low poor, ignorant people had " embraced the • gos- • 
pel. Now this is hot true as a general statement .of any 
mission I am acquainted with ; but it is especially untrue f 
hi Orissa. The people who have embraced the gospel 
there, are at least equal to their neighbors in intelligence 
and respectability. They are, some of them, bra 1 nouns, 
astrologers, school-masters, writers or accountants, as 
well an farmers and husbandmen. They were not despis¬ 
ed as ignorant or mean, by their fellow Hindoos, their 
neighbors and friends. They were a fair sample of the 
whole community. And their having cheerfully suffered 
loss for Christ? and gained no advantage such as was 
slanderously reported was to be the price of their conver¬ 
sion, has stopped the mouth of multitudes. It has placed 
the gospel before them as a claimant for their faith and 
reception of it, on the ground of its own intrinsic worth. 
This is a point I deem of supreme importance. I dread 
whatever interferes with the integrity of this principle. 

It is not to strengthen the power of truth, but to weaken 
it, when converts are unduly petted or rewarded, or im¬ 
proved in their temporal circumstances by any means 
a pen t from that gain which godliness insures. This is to 
substitute human motives for divine, and ee.Hhly consid¬ 
erations in the place of heavenly and eternal, in these* 
respects we have reason to rejoice in the character of 
our first conversions. ; 

5. The gospel thus acquired a status and a character 
of permanency which has continued to tel! upon our 
work ever since. It was of great importance that the 
Oriyas should learn from our first converts what was the 
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nature of the change, in tbeir position, in their civil, so¬ 
cial and svpmtiiai character, «4jph the : gospel would 
effect, This would be a sort of precedent to^vhtch sttc- 
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oocdiri| inquirers and converts would readily refer. . And. 
so it has been. Would that the standard were. |<>ve : r 
lowered! Great vigilance ami discretion are 
; Aiere, We must take heed that we do not, on the do? 
hand, demand what apostles did not require; and, on 
the otherj beware of confounding.'the natural and spirit-* 
ual.man, There isl and must be seen to be, adifferen.ee, 
radical, vital and vast, between areal and a .merelynom¬ 
inal ‘Christian. Our first converts often rpfer to the care 
and caution exercised in their own case, when we meet 
Atp consider of the reception of candidates for baptism now. 

Again, from these converts were gradually evolved the 
; elements of the visible church. Some became aide 
preachers of the word, others, deacons, others school¬ 
masters, and assistants in various ways. Then came the 
marriage union, the family altar, the Christian village, 
the rural chapel, the village school am! all the outward 
immifestations of the gospel having taken root in the 
land, with the promise of its continuance and increase. 

And the leaven still operates. There appears to have 
been a special vitality and power in the first moment , 
which can be referred to no other than a divine influence . 
Perhaps when the secrets of all hearts shall -be revealed, 
and when He who seeth in secret shall reward.openly, 

. "this-first movement of the Spirit of God upon thg chaos | 
of darkness and confusion in Orissa will be traced up to 
the piety and prayers and labors of some unrecognized 
individualmow. At least from the manner in which this 
and most of our seasons of refreshing and instances of 
conversion have been brought ah put,. th<>i;ofis little- room 
. tor .individual glorying., No one can say, P This work 
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was mine' and to'me bea%, gloyy-” May we anJ .ail mis- ■ 


siiinavies of the cross ■ever feel that to God is Sire ciI!,tho 
■praise, and cherish rather a habit of reflecting ; §bberiy 


f our defieienees, our errors, our unbeltai^fAnd ci 
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■©ther mvtpberless causes... for humiliation, that so we mav," 
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4 one and all, ever mid devoutly say, “ Not unto us 3 not 
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unto'Us, but unto thy name give glory. 





Wei., will now give a somewhat detailed account of the . 
conversion 61 Rama, chiefly furnished by himself, in order 


to illustrate the early struggles of our first converts. 
The .tranj'laticm is by Mr. Lacey. 

f'gf : 1 • : r - ’ , * ^'j/i f . 'pjfk-tJ 1 

Conversion of Rama Chundra Jet ch uck, t 
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The second convert baptized at Cuttack was Rama Chundra 


Jachiick; Uis grandfather, Lucksmajee JachucK was Mabratta 
governor of the fort at Out tack, not long before the capture of the 
tort by the English in 1803, Rama’s father was named Hoebtrtra •'* 
Jftehuck, and is represented by his son as at one time possessed off 
.considerable wealth. • Rama lost his mother when lie was about 
t wo and 
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ars old', and when he was about five years of 
age, the English conquered Orissa. The family then removed 
to the village of Bhoyerpoor, when his father also died. 

Xtaftia was sent to school at the age of twelve years, and must 

■ . -r* (ft? ° JvVbb'H.- , frtif flFCTB M 

have made vfcry respectable proficiency in the orclinafy school' ' "\ 
ieafhiiig of .Orissa. By the time he was fifteen years of age, he ‘ ^ 


acquired the pernicious habit of chewing opium and other ihtoxi- 
'cnfihg drugs, and soon after became exceedvely-dopraycd &n r d*itn- • 



morkl,. At this time his religion consisted in the worship of the 
gods venerated in the family, and the occasional xep^itioirof the 
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his chosen deity. 

At eighteen' years of age he was married, and supported him 




self and family by farming the abovenamed village, arid occasion¬ 
ally disposing- of valuable articles, as svvovds,,daggers, & v c. ? left 
him by his father. He- now assumed the sacred thread, worn 


hipped.t.hq family idols with punctilious regularity, became, a 
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sort, of devotee, heard the snastras daily, went bn pilgrimage f '\and 
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to useJiis own language, desired very earnestly to discover the 
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./'true knowledge of Go<3. He associated with Various, religionists, 
joined iiieir midnight revels, ate opiimi 2^c., and, lid ados, - aoi- 
\vit}:s.i^n,diiJg. my zeal .in religion, I became very immoral and 
spent :ny days in sinful practices, my heart sometimes surfeited 
•‘'ijT’ tbe!s'e\'things,d>ut I then kne w no better way.” . r 

*When he was about twenty-seven years of age hip family con- 
. sisro'cl of lour children, but he soon lost twf of them, JedviiYii J& 
;^sod and daughter, who grew up to maturity.. The death oflVts 
v'^hil'drert with an epidemic, probably the Cholera, in bis Vilhigej 
’produced considerabb?anxiety in his mind respecting futurity. 
He now,became connected with the old Gooroo, to whom refer¬ 
ence has -been made, and was thus brought into the way by which 
Providence led him to an acquaintance with Christianity. ' Sun- 
dra-baba.-jfe, he says, now became my spiritual father and { be- 
came his; spiritual son, and in this relation I had great love for 
him and venerated; him much .; he had also great affection for me. 

Soon after this,* the Padree sahibs, viz., the missionaries, came 
iyiut.o. the country and distributed the holy book. We obtained the 
• iS"ew Testament, tlio Ten Commandments, (a tract So called,) 
the Jewel , Mine of Salvation, and other books. Sabbath after 
Sabbath capie we together in the evening, and by the light of a 
lamp, fed with clarified butter, we read these books and the Rba* 
gabut, (a history of Krishnoo,) and united in singing holy hymns. 
The.rneaning of these books Sundra-das expjained to us; but 
sometimes when we could not understand, he chastised u$'as a 
schoolmaster does his pupils. Thus we remained as children 
under a teacher. 

Whether the old Gooroo perceived that the Chri^|Ian bo6ks ; 
weremaking his pupils wiser than,their teacher, or fiord some miter 
cause, the old man abandoned many of .his spiritual vie,\vs of God 
and relapsed into gross idolatry and its attendant abominations, 
Ke-bcodme addicted to indecent practices with his fem#Jc dis-, 
ciptes, which involved him in a quarrel with their husbands, and, 
finally, occasioned his expulsion from his hermitage. In the 
meantime Rama, with some other leading disciples, visHecUOut- 
taclc and became acquainted'-with the missionaries, lie say a in 
his account of himself, TdJay afttfr day Uip gcod ,„namq of 
Sundra-das diminished, for on account of his evil deeds our hearts 
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did not i->xe Kt-inu y”For a yegr v I served him with sincerity, buT 
after wardfs, seeing hk ^Wkedness 5 , I lost :\\y T 

served him in word, but itjmy mind I 'sat.-j.u.. judgment' u,y>is?n his 
^ dtao&s. "W heo sacdliees were, made au.d g i tls w«r e ,'p rose uted * 

v * r x(ibugh the shouts of the joy fn^mu] tit vide rept the. .air, *.we.v^Je' 5 ' 
^orrowftij.iir our heart. The sins of former years a’ii appeared 
before opr mind and seemed augmented a thousand jblf. He 
; . • halt turfed away many from the worship of SpfiTL | *3| 

, u JT was now. my evil heart lusted after all kinds of sin an,t| 
'wickedness, and works I had never committed to them did my 
wicked heart incline. Tims I had in my mind a sense -of indes¬ 
cribable sin. At the same time my soul despised the idols. One 
mincNaid, 4 These things man has made* they are not God/ In 
Order ’to .test them,' I threw unclean things upon them,—I trod-oh 
themr^soffj'e I bulinedothers I broke to pieces, and others I 
three- aw^y. I forsook the worship of sun, moon, stars, lire, 
water, brahmuna and devotees. I also disregarded Uve" .‘various 
sliasiratL-and pu pranas, To this mind my other mi fid fiaid,/ ■ What,| 
a|e you Itunted against these? to a certainty you will fall i bio 
hell. No one will endure yon, for your forefathers.vvorslilpped 
thbse/ Hence my soul was filled with sorrow and alarmed with 
apprehension ; and I became baptized in the sea of distress.. My 
boo;; also now became emaciated with fevers, cough, and o.rup- ; 

■ tfens ; and I had no desire after food, drink,.&c., and I had -no 
edi Utility of life; My soul cried continually, f O LoidfAQ Lo.r|-.! * 
My^.mh>d said to my mind, 4 You have tresp&psod godi, 

bralmimis and devotees, and ail that is holy ; and, there fore, guilt 
ijppresscs-y.ou, therefore disease has seized you, and you will t.p, 
a ccetainty die and fill into hell. This birth of yours, is ..■passed' 
ip; yarn V Thus speaking,, my mind exclaimed, ; Ah 1 ah / and I 
wept, , I got o little belter, •* and as 1 lay in my house r thought, 
,/ in icy houl , ‘ Who can tell but that the merciful God, who made 
all things, will save me! 5 But, again, the other rrnnd sak|, 
fThat Ghid vviJ] never save you, for he h,at$B sin, and does not 
boa a the wvortk of sinners/ This body is. full of evil desires .and 
Bfke- propensities, and in theT winkling of an eye i was hlh;d Tull 
of ;pvil tholights.• Y/hen IcHud out. s 0 Lord/ and beg'air : .tbfbo 
'■•lOrioUfj aiixi thoughtful, then I ran kto -sinful,thoughts, vny •lel'i'ipf. 





'#lf 3 r'Gp<] were' scattered, ahd my .desired after kin p^evllied', ;y: nnd 
fcwhat -.way'soever I attempted to' improve my 'heart, I could not 
be ateadyfand successful. I rest'd and iSfonued ,my mind t%m v 

,^ie MTy^fcooto, the bhag&hot, and other books that are original, 
a«d‘ ejcbellen-t.; bvit ipy soil would not obey One mirM .sLd, c 1: 
will commit sin/ .'another said, 4 i will hope in w’orl^ ^ 

••• 4 / .^the -worba' •of righteousness * 5 thus in my body did twp'„mi$ 8 s why<C : 

: -arid I could not It'tyily preserve my resolution. And nbw 5 I bait 
no- desire io rise from the place where I sat, and, in the time ot 
eating my food, my imagination represented many unclean 
, things before me. 1 had no desire to arise from sleep. Towards 1 
W: wife, - or children;,, or bouse, and the like,. I !iad- nc^vd^xre 
; cut off from all, I laid me down in ray apartment. Lying there 
mv mind said, 4 Flee to other countries ; otlierv. ise luxng yoilfself • 
otherwise plunging in water, drown yourself; other wife stab 
yourself with some weapon and die ; otherwise eat poison and 
die ; otherwise go into the jungle and be devoured of tiger... 

.hears, or-Serpents, and die; otherwise let yourself bb bound in 
iro'tf- fettefk . 5 My heart was distracted, and this mind again said, 

8 0 sou!, qnicldy .quit this body ! in such in unclean body why 
longer remain V i 0 that I had never been born F I cried, or, 

4 Why died I not in my mother’s womb ? ? or, 4 VT by grow I up 
i > III world V or, 4 Why read I the Scriptures F— 1 ■ How have I 
sinned i’— ’ 1 am guilty before God I shall sorfietime feUynto 
the torments, of hell !•—^ Had I died in ignorance, I had had #fc 
'.fe/ g’hi.li ; bpw shall I endure the'-torments of eternal fire ? 'Know¬ 
ing, knowing, I have committed sin, and there is no hope or help 
for gicj j Had I never been born, then should I not have had con- 
scinncc , 7 Thus, mind cursed mind, saying, ‘ Formerly yon had 
;i , yru> such : guilt, you had not such an unclean/heart, you loved to 
y read and hear the Geeta and Bhagabot very inuph ; how ha^ydur 'ft 

heart bceonae thus evil ? Your birth is in vain, ; —you have-rituied 
, : against, your spiritual guide, and against brahmans, and against ;. 
hrdy devotees, and against gods, and .against h’ 6 ly pltic&a, and 
against the practice of offering gifts, oblatfoiis, ami sacrifices 
ay 4 . against sun, moon, water, wind, fire, and Sundera-baha-gee ; 

4 ahdvv^gaihst Shree-'Radt^rcslribo, ; with the t|n ineamatioiL. ' 

These "you base not '.worshipped. ’ Hence my'soul became op-- 
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pressed with fear. ' My spirilua) guide,,gave me a name to medi¬ 
tate. upon, feut I have ndt ruedilated or* it; I have'b'e^- |.in^;ue..to 
. ibat.'covenant, Then, again, my inindsaid, * They ag^|ri$t;wliom 
yoik: have sinned, they can forgive your transgression 1 / 

X I would worship these' things- But against. -th%e 

; hi.age my soul rose ,up, “for I saw clearly that as these in feat bit? 
Lons am themselves sinful, I cannot be saved, from sin by wor¬ 
shipping them., 4 What/ said I, 4 can a sinner save a sinner V 
4 What, can a blind (man) jtead a blind V What, trusting ip 
i that-which is false, carl I. obtain truth V So I was hopeless 
feeing delivered by them. 

L Lust at this period, • I resolved to rpad the 4 Good news," 
aw$y from horns ; and rny soul labored hard in this and said, 

4 By trusting, in this Saviour thou mayesfc he delivered/ ,-p'.' • 

u Sbin after this, Gunga-dhor went with the Padree-sahib"to 
CaieuUa, and in a little time be from thence returned ; when 
Padree-sahib apcl myself and Sundera-baba-jee, had much conver¬ 
sation about religion. Then the Padree-sahib rose up and syciU 
to Cuttack, and we all departed to our houses. My soul shvq, 

4 Trusting in this Saviour, 1 can be saved/ T met Gunga dhor 
in the way, and we had much.conversation♦ I said, /Stay yof.:a 
little while, and I will accompany you, for truly this Lord is 
Truth.; we will together devote ourselves to this Lord/ 5 No ? /, 
he said, 6 I am determined to go and be baptized ; yon can make 
ynfiv mind steady, and then fallow me/ At tills time 1 went to 

that' brother died/before I 


the house of a brother in Dekanal 
WasTorn, but the sister-in law and his other dependents said, 
/’ Co’rnfe, O' brother, and marry the wife of your brother/ and you 
nbali have this house, and these hollocks, and cows, a^-this 
money, arid all these goods/ I said, Mn all these there is no 
nt,Sfoi riches y money, kingdoms, and such like, will last but 
for a short period, and m eternity they will not serve me/ Com¬ 
ing from that place, in the way I hcard that Gunga-dhrr-s.if ringee 


/Gonga^dher hag done well/ Whan I arrived at my house 
I -.heard ..much abuse, and many lies'spoken of GmigaHifeor, 


*■ The Mahrattas marfv several Wives 
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. Mjr ; .fkxaily .novv ; fV:>rbaVle mo to read the .H&ly' Book-, saying, 

4 .Reading this, book Gunga-dhpr Ms gone and ha&^giyen bis. ca’sio 
into tfoedipuse of the Sahib, and if yob, read it, yo t u > will do th,e • 
fame.' ' Othera eaW, i As many as have associated with SivuderlL 
dacTy will'.fhva into the hohsa of the Sahibs." Thus I heard rmi.eh 
blasphemy:,, and receive;! much abuse ; arid thence became asham¬ 
ed and retrained from reading the Holy Book. Soon "after,' I SM 
^several interviews with Gungu-dhor, and about my salvation to me 
he'ihaM’a.few words* I said, 4 The Lord has given.you strength 
-And drawn you into his way, and when he shall give me strength, 

1 will profess Him, but I will not do so because you persuade 
me. T . He, therefore, now left me, and I went home ixud sedcetly^ 
in my own apartment, read the 4 New Testament, r the 4 I'Lscmce 
of the Bible,’ the 4 Ten Commandments,’ and the Nistax-xoiM- 
kax. Now I had great experience in my soul, and compared the 
Bha.gabot, the Geeta, the Prophecy, and others of the books of 
this country - In this .employment-I spent night and day for some 
time ; and from examination, I Found that the Holy Book exhib¬ 
ited one God to my faith and love, but that this country’s books 
exhibited many. Also I perceived that they command me to ob¬ 
serve a grea,t many things, and pursue many ways; therefore my 
mrd cast off all regard for them. My soul said, 4 One God ! 
and if I contemplate Him, I shall land Him.’ One day, (it v/at 
Lord’s day,) a?. I was bathing, I tore ofif ray small necklace 
from my neck, and said, 4 0 soul, art thou this day baptised into- 
Christ.Jesus!” From this day, in secret, closing the door of my 
apartrneut, I prayed unto the Lord, saying, 4 Thou God of b.cavoa 
add earth, I will bless .thy name a thousand times, for whereas T 
was r.o;the valley of death, thou hast opened unto me'the path of 
life CLT'was over whelmed in guilt, but thou hast manifested a 
means of holiness ; that holiness is our Lord Jesus Christ; tak¬ 
ing' his name, I confess my sins, arid do thou forgive all in- 
lenities; Moreover giving the Holy Spirit, sanctify* niyApui.’ 
Thus did I pray unto the Lord.. 

u How shall I openly profess Jesus Christ, and so become His 
disciple? for the Lord sufFared death for my transgressioiis ! i 
will , be baptized in water in hia.name l Unto sin, I will bo hu¬ 
rled in water; and will rise again unto the Lord,' and will tell of 
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the good tidings of him to .every body'! Tims.I mr-idil.aled a.ad 
re sol vet! .as .I^remaioe<j ia iny apartment. Now I tpoke ijie 
v;o-n[ Oi God to^ievera] persons, a.nd the pioir.isea ot GoiHmpan- 
©d;>t;re'ng’iji to, my .soul. Gunga-dhor called at my house* and I/-, 
entertained him with eating and drinking; the .next day he. went 
1.0; Thankee, and in the evening relumed to my house! The ■ ., 
Dyyt .Jay also he remained, and took refreshment with me, I 
said in mv heart, ‘This is Saturday, and to-morrow is LonIVC , - ; 
flay : I will arise and go to Cuttack, and will be baptized in the ■ 
.naiTie.df the Lord/ Thus resolving, I informed ltiy wife ibiit.i 
was going to he baptized in the name of the Lord. Hearing this 
they (the family) began to weep* and cried out, ‘ Ah ! ah P arid 
beemae filled with distress* Many people of the v ill age- 
together to dissuade me, but 1 could not regard their 'words 
I left my house. As when a corpse is carried out for burial:, the 
people follow weeping ami wailing, so did they all follow rao. 
Spciaiiunda, my son, threw himself down at my feet mapy times, 
and would not release me, saying, * Indeed, if you will go to 
Cuttack, then, tying a rope round my neck, I will hang my self; 
or, plunging in water I will die/ I said, * Tf you will destroy 
do f I must go to Cuttack arid, profess the 
this day I am dead towards these- people, atuLto* 
wards all, and towards thee* If thou wilt be the Lord’s, then I 
will, be thine/ Tims speaking, I repeated to them the following 
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came 
so 


yourself, what can I 
Lord ; from 


verses, viz: 


i||M 

‘ * MV fabier aad my mother who ? 
And who my wife and child? 

Follow, my soul, the certai?) ) 1 &, 
Which Jesus lo Thee gives ; * /, .'"'V/: 


gluttons strong surround me here, 

■" ,.fn this delasiyc world. 

The soul that -firmly-'folio 1 wa Bira, 

With him forever lives.” : , y 
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TluiHpcaking /1 departed, towards Koojebar ; and .there t 


,KifA ior-interview with S undera-baba-jee ; 1 said to him, ‘ Until 


hoovered thy?. 


this day I have walked with thee, but now I have dL 
designs anu motives, and works- Thou, and such as thou pit, 
u,re taken in the snare oi Satan ; and being filled with deJusidh 
from him, ye all seek your own praise- and glory ; but remember 
that in the last day there shall, to such, be great distress. The 
people a re lovers oi themselves, are covetous and proud, an’d'uill 
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v (^i^^t^'Wtl,^ 'Uiul. abtisers* 

-/ill., ^ii'litfy'v Elfish, wilhtitti■ jii'ty, muMlQvers, ]}$|| an,i accusers 

» uYiMioorttif of i » nil. 

nien > •nnbel.t^ying., eoa^iteu,';and swelled With WtofpiU-'4 4$$ 

,; " ' in[*$k‘ r . : 16vtir& o*’ pfa&snife mftwtb$f lovers of God] id^pt.*, d]P ( 

of pt-hersf and de friers of tmfc I?3*6fri' ; ali such |fe§ £•$&$,':•’ 

^,,,.. •;^4 ; -fiM&'i With sifr, they err in nmny ways. Thby ■ are 

■ -.;, ;.; : aiway. ioimiiiigy’bus are not able to come to kuo- pfe rVitff': 

vh.<:.y, -entering info their houses, have turned aside ignorant " rv '' J 

■ ' ?' ■ A_ jff', T ... . : .1 t T( . s ■» ,r.. ■• . „. 'i U> V. - l-MO .' ' . . VIA* 



m..ju.’ An (if said 1 Thou art such a klse Christ,* who," spur 

, '■,,.". .,, ■ oft', A"..«■■■•"' ..■., > , • ». ! . . , ,v.}.’-, 

■a mm m' 


'lag’ wotvdor.lul words.*-iled t® astray ; now, by the grace, o/'- 4|| 

. God,.I 'have "obtained to know the gospel. What! is'jiot-'.Io&n^ 

B Cbrtat, the Sort of God, who died lot sinners, now in L-tuven' 7 

\^.h;as6pvor:shti'll 'believe on His name, will obtain the Hoiy 'g’pir- ]% 

it;, ar-'. timtlly lie shall, reconcile Mat to 'God, aril v;ausd liiia to 
enjoy, eternal life !• These words spying, I leave your eomic-e- 
, '*p, : VwiV ami go r,u'ba 'baptized in the name of the Lovell 1 Thus, I : ■■ . $!p 
’"' tyttne away from him,. and 1 had an interview with theTadroe . ■•' 

HI 

^.■•'v ■ ■; . v ^K' f ,;,•/. • : * .; u _ •..- * • •■'■' -- J :.';T ':' 

“I beg to be baptized in the native of the Lord/ i||4hp&d, 

‘ fjay a days, : and whenJ am sati&ded witlvthe siaiouf yoer 

Ki : ind,,l will baptize you.' 1 l'his-,h(5aringf, 1 took leave, and ealnh 
, .Ito niy house, .in Guttaok, and there I remained prayirig iti ; sor- 
'td wliii heart, and said\ 4 .0 Lord, .lei mo profess' .tb j r 'n a me; ,s toh. ’ 

•;> ' Li.a ]:.ttle while Lacey .Padree arid GongaHihor'came' to- .*-ec: rne, 

a'itd- nsdfiftd lor ltu> »•! |V.\ aT mt? rnni.i » <n r*/l tkuc iin m-nvA/l' 
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!iiicl r .asked tor the state of my mind ; and then 'he prayed with r$e. ;.. ‘ 

’.'.binkitro' i,i mV mirul, ho said, ‘ I will baptize you Cb-Ujfervoiv,, b, 

. .-ovathen he departed. This evening I ate dry.I'food., and then.. 
p:?^-pk|o vest. lit the rnorriifrg my brothers and Taerids arrivevt;'. 

...'iitoii they dh^uaided me, hat I heard not their words ai all, 

;locl iw the afenibon wo went (a the 'side < t hq . j /e 
and rhe dTtnsnan'orefhren all came together.,. Many p.popfe eol-' 

3! : ' God 
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? Ayi % .• • ■.' s'm ' ’ i/M^,'' 1 JBa 1 <M\ tM* 

.•■••; ■;• ^ ^ytjaGmQlls'«>nt'.to. be Jewui Christ,, and that,.as ho'was 

'ijwce- 'iflCftrrvhte in iuvl^« was liow beconw m in Oris^. He,i.n.P> ," .a. 

co'j;d,!t'»icb with" tin.s diai A ac.tc f ryivuos(> t. vflvoVF !»!«..principal djecipUei to ;., : 

.•rci'JW^hi-tlTe-rwelve • . : ■' ,,v ^ ; " ■•■^vT-vJc vjf; ' • V 

; ' ■ ' 1 
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fi.ip Mints m om%m 


S'd^Kjli (khVBT^i; irv^traetie'Ds ’TVons. tlfe tlo.ly 
mo ,wiyh hirrs imo the w?p&r, and baprh&d iuo in the xrairtc* cFTfb.y 
•• B'atfer..and Sj#|y and, Moly Spirit.. Aitidrig from tpo’.yvaforyji 


^pd"hh the bank, ancl.4a.id ,to. the people,’‘-Bitrife. 
*, bgi; h'ayp nrwifen t'b the J/Gf. Do yon Believe ot 


,e-d l 


on the' 


■ ^v^o-'U \vill' jv / bt&ir» deli vera wc«$.’ They then blasphemed, 

■ €■ V/. 'A i-i:yi firt &>'i\ )S' 1 r* t ■. -t, Knn « <•. ... T. ' .' ■ .. .... • - . . A. .... 1 _ ... £ -IJIa 


• . A'Tout eisto is feat,' your line is snnlc^-ijow you miry - ekt bonek,;.; 

Vi ‘ ’ : ^V.<j';pigV a n'cl drink liquors. Yotl are become a -sieve in the 



' af'a Sahib. In :his lam! yemr father ruled> but born into their 



uMm ' pilhave) m w■ 1 ntrodBchd d:sorderther6 : ifi ; vour face we ^:i!l 
> : V <: if;. 4 . i.......!, . .... rv i .l .. v i t ♦ . /» ., * , ' 


,eot look upon b O-ihat you bad died ! it would then have been . 

■'welj'!. Ida have let fall all our Tiocloo race ! Curbed bo tity life f ^ r 
WHf M not you beg. your bread, or clean' out privies rather than 
hnWV Thus, curaio.g, they gave much abuse- 


• f 4 Tbij&M Twent to (he house of Pa dree Sahib.. Eo’-lovru^'b- 
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Mm 


put twp cloths, upon me and Ganged her ; they, were botliali^ 
In the- evening, hi the house of worship,, all the brethren uniting," 
W' nung byrnris of and besides thege was preaelung anil 

■praye t t . "All the behoving brethren and sisters according h> the 
cornnidndiiier, of the Lord, the evening feast in vememinir^?of' 
lire death he (tire minister) caused us u* eat. It 

bread, rind wine ; the bread for his iieab,&od tin* wine fur lie 
bWd* These we did partake of. After a blessing’ wo all de- 
partoif. to out houses. Next day the tenant of my house ia^&e- 
btiriT.v^osa trp against me, and put me out. raying, Be- 

torne i* pariah, and why do you stay in the house I occupy:< r So 
I ciimo- uvpiy bouse at Olioyerpoor. Hero no ' one would kit me 
n>* vud I stayed in the. open shed next to the street.. • 'Vfany-of 
■my relations■ fi’iid neighbors persuaded my wife and chj.l4.r i p’i nvt 
tvpiiiito with me, hut to leave me. I spoke -to i-uy. family w};*4y 
•aacenty. anil my enemies all fled, but my wife, and children 0 
ot^ifi4cl. with me, though they would not yet como near m : . (loe 
day and night I fasted in the open shed. The next day I allied’ 
i / and reasoned vvith them, They had now fasted for three days', s 
■£: continued tu reason .with ih&m as before baptism, anil to explain 

fV-v ' -4 ]•» r»»vi * ( i - i rri A >i» ^ J. # t. .. I! — 1 1 ‘ . . 1 i * .1 Jir& * *< •- i‘ '■ * * 





to the (in ill - way of holiness’and i,va litik: time thefbecaWiefe- 
CoUcited !o five. '., From iha>. d:ty, ”raading the Holy 'Kd'tfe.-.iaiid 
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4^/’ 1 h.av.e -c ot: ti j? n ed,. and 

Utb $0.0$ higW^'x*f thm Savjpby*. 


.-.^Voui^.Vl 1 - a gp- ; 0 yil{|,g% !, '.l f iTocluhn 


kU \ ,i»Orijb; i£| 


•. • fJcmr'nil iiian/hub 
} Tiii?.'"\v &ial votjioijt la 

nifci:<.\fht, arid" A 'Y foirv siiis* 

■ $'•'• .did.die. 

Christ, 

I iiie curse frit iniw. 

;nU»#pht;d over' death, 

. -iViur^iy. sits .'lit Opd T a, righyhtuul 
»MYm&m$.c r. belieyejh © irh im , 

’ijj.U-rhht’ del'tvenV'K'e. will get. 

'Tmnt tail'll* will surely escape, 

' iwttvoit' Will jdyi'iiily sit.’ 

Tife hearing.the peopta$1* 
a chfcf&M Worth ' 

TJivy or-,- nut, ; Thou art a rlavif, 
■;An»'.lh:a..v done a very had work. 

All'! a^ft•yaa'Hjiv-ey : nnd hMdead l ? 

■ Tho) T ,fiisc> vised impudent words.. 

• '‘Oc Ao’d'i your (hep we see riot! 

Otherw i«e ‘you'we wist iveatA 
' Jikyuie sivj.fi , f \Vorsci fliau a sweeper,* 
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iVs'ii'fi'aotfiui Said, .‘-fEKr.ajjn 
dVlVieh raoie vile Uuiri -.Ting. .-; 

Who .(-'i'n 'si. tsMi !' I*;e''-fe-dtiresse4Ah'- *1?* 

4 v h;v-'c c 1 i)a. seen ■witlveye.s' \ : 

Oilier#made sport and ph\y,.;, j;.'" Y 
Ah tfar-h h-h disposed. , .. .^'.y , Tf 
laosijta’cs, robbers, riiml tUj^bri 
d't.ered uli their curse ;. _ ■■'.'■ - . 0 
Crying, ‘ Kilihim ! kid liira', M 
metay-vh dejaon ! ''''yd;;;.: v ; ap 
Who aju'.r deti.lh it; hell, ;. ,*> 

Or. a pig P tick will he. • " ; 

Or else a-dirty nupiiget, .••''••• ,!.■ 

Or else,a linking hug. 

■ Pm dung mto hi.r ! -j 
Piu rlvmg upon his-fiead!' r 
i- 'f)iiiers-’c,His<. and omy'-dpt'ig thvtvfaffi, 

And m sport dapped duhr hnjuU'i.y' 
ttomc pulled off my rohee, .--.v 
Otei>tiwg great .sport, . . 

Lifting upa high hard, 

Same-struck mcroa the 'head; Ad- ■;, 
Home vviro kne w mo^ erred, 

■ L A. ‘good- inariW sail in' h«?v ' ;. ■ 

Bat n;»Nv Leeoniirtg po<rr, . 

,«i' hretol his h'.iricu’ sold. 5 
And »u msmy.olhet \vay»,. ■ ■ 

Abuse ra'ni ahame they,gave. 

All hearing, Bnintt-ehundm, 

Hqojned in the Lord ; f. ':".• 

And God’s wbnl'declaring, 

This persocution bpr« , ., 

And with his wife wndljr-bc!?;.-, ^ ; 

With G<k.1^s grpee he cn.:.'na.'' 


,Vbush,e :iter, and drinker; of liquors, 
ha viag ; 'drfink liquors, 
tie'oc(t ac' w iftcjoni! 

•: : ;W’A has sunk his own descent 
Arid has eiitered Pheiiiigee’s bcusc j 
Ikus ov pig.’> and ; 0 bws, 

Add aiko Who mucdVi's IbVd --; 

Whit will.'.ear «M sorts'of ilftsh, 

Oi” so tow arid iil.ihy caste . r> 

Borne said, ‘ You eat leavings, 

A.ud while alive nrc decicb* 
licit sor/ie said, 4 He is right, 

TIPs he does to get.nipr i esd 

: Thu& I remairjed in Bivoyerpoor for a year am! a hm), 
s,i;x.iiT<H|thB.,.Ci:o;m tin bagiBaing was received .by •the-l'advee : 

;i f •iVc>elaim i :;ir.. : .(3f- the' GoodriiowB ; J I vecei% r e seven rop^ea 
inoriVuiYo provide food - On litis \ live, and daily jirc"'dairrt t.he 
word of v G'od. Alter wards I removed to Cu'U^ft/ atK.’ i>‘Od m 
my old-lvaise. There jay .wife ir.rned- to the Loi- e and wc a;:ft 
lutued iyi one heart ; and taking 6m: •children, with as, we daily 
Jim. praising Goil, 0 ail my holy brethren and si&tife i-ptlfe. 
Lord, my crown and my rejorcirfg.; to you alij.Kama-cte'ridrn/- 
sends thoceand thousand-., loving salutations. Ihius ua> the .! ^ord 
-ehariged my heart, and separated mo ivorn.this woflcl, and hes 
red roe into his fold. That T may reitmin in. that fold, faith* 


1 Lilv 

• bo- 
pev. 


fai nnto the end* in your, times .of daily, prayer, pray dapy b .-r ais 
to Gocl. ...Add td God our ]. ,r atbor, and the .(ior.d-Jesus Chnst, 
glory.-(uul poAvor forever:and'ever. .A.iribn./'’ 


A fierson who removes filth and does the lowest work, 
i j 5* 
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Afo u haye> yo d" 


Wrief ■$aUe : e$ of Bran:. ‘ 



recount of tbe his• 


btotlmr,. but as the earliest 
. ‘ ify,/mission. aiul .especially as the. only .known cn.se. of 
" : 1 vfct5«ix>«--'.nrising out of. the.Labors ofe.ur. honored b;rptJkr, 


out 

I h-i-u rel;;«.i tent Jo omit, a few items respecting him, A Ail Hr ac-t 
couu.t- Will, in all probability, be some day furnished. . ]; ")f 

E:mn is a .T.elinga, of the Weaver .paste ) . r t»iuj. professedly .of .tb&, 
a ungum sect/ A : cl?tss»; of ^eev&’s, worsh.iixpe.rs, di^tingmsbed by. 
'?>W.Carin.g. the emblem of SeevA in a. silver case- suspendecVyound .tho 
.oocf,. Brim, .is fond, of mentionipg some striking particulars of 
his father, which is, according tp : bis.representation, the c‘]bp|;t 
•' a:p.pro'i'ima.tion. tb the c-aabof Cornelius, or to a seeking after 
.if hapiy he may fmJ him, by a Hindoo, that lias ever come under 
■;be waiter's '.knowledge, lie has, however, never Uiecn abb? ;s ,o 
. jj^fefy jhun?elf whence the old man derived his pee*,lfar Vipwtf/ 
H.is not iw possible he may have received $orne light from me 
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not impossible, he may have received porno light , 
i;.u;apeaii;s or their descendants, who, at one time, resided' in eoju- 
; s!c(crablo mumber& at .Ganjarn. AT 

,..£/.fcryvi states that l*ia father lived to bo about .105- years of age, 
f iat “ His eye was not dim, nor his natural force abated. 9 '.'. It 
was his daily practice to asceud aloft over his workshop, for re~ 
.tirement, and there pray to the God who is hem.aiul lUmvahd 
every where and sees Ml. things. He enjpine.il. uf o-a^Mb" . son 
never,tiilift up his hands to his head in adoration of an klof 
though he allowed him to wevr the outward symbols of idolatry ; 
aswl thus lfo ^.ontioued fill bis. death, Erun is now upwards' of 
eighty years of Ko first heard the gospel from the lips. pf 

Mn Bump ton, about the summer of 18£7 ? in tbo strenis of' Be a- 
huiuppre. And the -Writer heard him say that, when lie heard 

iv/* 1/ describe the character and‘Attributes of ihe .Eternal God, 
h-b ipvoluutaviiv epcJ'ai.mpd, that-is..true, that is true, that iw just- 
what my father used to tell me. He at .once olterefi tpHe|§tV 
pany the missionary, and, in consequence of some remarks; by Mr, 
13. ? took off and broke in pieces his' emblem. . o£ Se/va \/-th the 
ease. Hus conduct brought upoij Lira cony’.^erahiodrobbM, fmo; 
his heathen neighbors ; bud he pcrsay&red in /Peking; fuAitpf.ki- 
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■ ’mxnpiuui, from mn^ioiJtwy, ".uil^grad^Hy ivj^Mng' tteovigJi 
,w : ’~ mt -htf tit - length piiblipij. r^nfei^or! ' Kiolpiti^j a/id 


f . ?■ .' nm t lriitVself the y6ke af 'ChvteL lie frw* 

„ ; . ■ . Vi ||ftHplpn;:on the 26th of December^ 1827, . 

v * /'at (he : time of hfe bapti&iTs, had tv?o .wivee, 


, : . :,,,,. wife !cfj. his house and went to reside with her mends m Weeks 

imwLkwmtf.Jiikh*} »"»•''• Vi • , :..■• k 


baptism, but the vouttgef. one reiimined, thong gwith 
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' : ?y.^.irat reluctance,• add in a dogged deternrkmtian ..neither t' -liat. 


V% :th' him, or of any thing .foe had touched, tit do the foa&t thing 
mr hiin, ilvo eider 'lie at : length toak a-eonaideralik) poa of 


lu.y property and decamped,- had" sorrie tendency to retail 

m*> ^ ,0 °^ ier t0 stay .with her..tvasharidj which she has dope "dvtT- 


siin.'fi, out has proved a miserable, wicked idol itor, corrupt 1 ,dig the ■. 
morals of her children and piercing the old man .'through whir ; 
•tiiiany sorrows. The voluntary and determined departure, of tire 
t .ald.. wite, though.she abstracted an undue share of moved bio prop- 
erty, yet sa||cl. both Eruh and ourselves much trouble! We 
Myt h^d to deal with bat one other case of polygamy in. tho vnis- 


sioti ; in this ease,-the man for years lived with both wives and 
had't fitmity by each. A preacher once proposed taking o.'se- 
eouu wife ; hat we '.old him tbs'. hmvoH.r the Scriptures nti fht 
tolerate the retaining of two wives, married according to hea¬ 
then jaw', yet we could sanction the contatcting of r.o such rnfir- 
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riag.e ; and Irai in the case of tninisieis it v. as pja-jn they niioa-UV 
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be husband of one wife. Here the matter IVaa rested in our 
ifiiylfidr; ever since. 

Erun has held on his way as ,an upright, boiiofaWe man, hav, 
ihg.agood report of them that, are without. But lie hue never 
attained to any very clear views ofevadg nlie&l truth. We iniett 
au exa'.act fiOm a communication of one of the B.erbam'pdrc:'btothpf 
; n . Containing the. last iiilorniation respecting this woribv in 
£ Christian yand a brief account of the conversion .of his onlj'tnn 
"• ,J ^riS oheo.profligate young man is now a student in the Oriy 
*4 Miesicu Academy. 

' . 

i ■ , '0 y k ■ , $nm and his Praijtr, 

to, «h.iv. sro t Ivanccd it* years, some intovcsting sthle- 
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yqiT^iv hepest t rahsl a tic n 9 -and • t k eiv WirvriiJ 

® e ^'» thouarUiie creator of all , ;Jtnipii axl-tbo 
: j>f.jifiu t-'.jlTiow trite, bow holy.,-dm w mereil'Vi art thou. l Th.6r< 
Spint/tiiQO art almighty, thou a'tt'ab. exceedimgly 
Aj'AhiAnfbl ?uni depraved* .put far awdy . iny. Avlekedriesm* 

m boundlfcW, I .'car,not comprehend |w Attim tjfidcfi 
Au^hip nt tliy footstool, 1 worship at thy footstool. The L’ilm 
Jesus Christ, • being. merciful, became our enroly, and ;*hnC.iiia 
■ ; hvn biood; how s-iraB I diRcliarge the debt- under which A not 
■ .:ial:rj,-' : (L,d., for the Saviour's Kindness.) When them vnik.t er>A- 
dfunC, ihe earth, quaked, the locks were rent, the heacen'i?tread- 
bled, iho sun ivafc darkened,. By thy .command, O Lord, ibe 
' li.orc* J.mm. Christ aroOe from the' .gfatfe', angels bore wililie&Sr-A 
irtd.after regaining forty d&ys upon toe earth,' he a^ecrn'l^d tO 


v;j^|iVd ;..• but .in the last. day he will cotrie agairi. •whei?. the aftgei 
O’f-tho. Lord'will Wow' the trumpet, then all people vv'1.1.1 arise; \u 
that da;y:/b,e will set all believers on his right hand, but alLgp'^ 
Tm vers-on the left. To all believets he' will Sriwimmortal bodiei?, 

, 'fi/' ’■ ° • ApfaJ 

he. *.vill gfvc them glory, he will take them to the holy city, the 
of which are garnished with 'precious atones. O Lord. ,' how 
m>e*, how holy, how merciful art thou; l am not aide; v o under™ 
bMpd thy character. X worship.at thy feet", O Lord uuickly ac- , 
coniplfsh tiiy. will, destroy all the gods. Give rnybreahron *v A- 
dory, anil smv** ;them ;-save my first .brother and his wife (brother 
hnd •; save my second brother and ji.ig wife (b#<v 

(her arid sister Buckley) ; save mv third brother and.'bln %vj$| 
(brother and- sister Bailey). Save my fop t and fm;iy 

wives (native , reafchovs and their \viv*-a).;• save' my brother and 
my sifter, save my wife, save my adopted con, 'save my vBnglA 
ters. save »»n own son, save;.#hi wife, save all my friend-* a : .ud fa-. 

hlo mn% 1 will always, ask. Save all thy smnrm;.* 

■ save, thy: .vlmreh. O' .Goijd, save rack /!' worship at t.hy I 
: worship lit, thy feet; with my eye's-closed 1. pray, to the ell' 



; Conversion of Erebon. 
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&*ra^-irtjgr'-Sr, i tast.ee• bf the.converting .grace .of God has 
been "AmeStfcd in' .Rmborifthi? S|m &G.ftfu-n, the first eonvort.,bar> 
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Wfe,o bi$ ■tather- lft.ame a 
eantgured a ne^rhlm and trained ..up '&m t sow in all- ilie.ljivicon^r , : 
of idolatry,., wlnle-.'^he instigated biro to pursue tlip Jawt 


mm 


asom.e practices. His conduct wits-so wiol^p and' 

'.’ tj|r;.;.'fiC'a : i*bu]y any thing could exceed the. fropelessn^ of die rw 5 
sioonries rejecting; him* $$is vices sunk him almost to 
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W0 o and Jus 'Wretchedness Jed him-to attempt seif- ". 

mercifully rescued from-death. Supro-rnc'ly miserable " 

•the. course to winch his wicked .mother had trained him, bere-b 
: a.n b<?ccmj.rig an ascetic, and upending. hi?;? days in the juaW 
: 'g^kn Me left heme far this purpose Jb.ut .was pursued add k^iglvt’ 

■back -ify-his friends. Referring- to this . period,• in a conversation.' 
yyj;flt; Mr. Buck .ley, he, stated that he had attended to- his he?t rherr *• 
isiV'-oh^ervahees,. had' .presentpci his • offerings to his gods, but 
fend no isolifi peace wti re^. : noli ling but weariness-and txpr.^V. 
ffe mentioned this several times. In fact, the wretched ' 
wiis seeking .for something which, heathenism could not give, 


' Wj .,-..-PiPPH|BPPP|(liliP!Pli||P®P®B!|!P!PpiP^^ ■WPlf V 'fltKTM f r*dlrt^#W MW#* 

Ho t hr;n, ns another expedient, determined to renounce society 

■*•-'• •**'«■ j£|j^ 4 | | w.ifeiiif XL.* v =■',ii' * ,te ' 


u .?. go and live m the forest ; and he prepared hkntfelf for his in- 
funded now course of life by abstaining fo r a week from food, 



iittle fruit. While, 'in this state some of the native 




ytfeaehers rn e t with him, and in etfeet said, * Come, withr v s, a n d. 
wwdl do thee good.’ iJalajee prayed with him, and while ear- 
■•/' pcstly offering supplication for the young man, the native h^tiidr^. 
C evoTconie by his feelings,-.hurst, into mars Can'd was for a-kmc tin- 

■ .able'to- proceed. How softening .is the influence of tj>rS?hvmkv ; l 
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proceed. How so fI en i n g 

Who 'that, has beheld the.perfect -indifference, die fiend-like apa¬ 
thy of the • luudoos to the temporal and spi ritual' miseries-. <>f 
others, won Id expect •;*> .witness a Hindoo's .Voice -stopped - with 
creeping ..bfccanfte- he - was praying for an ungodly • and wfotad 
young man i How different the .bp fit hen and the. Christian- 1 Two 
.,)>ptng-v Irom two opposite worlds could scarcely differ more, than, 
lb. s.ucb a i as«, the- man <1 piers' from ids former self. This oir-v 
cir.ast^eoe made .a deep impression on Erebon's mind, Ebd%.lrt- 
oiled;by the Eternal ^Spirit, he sfw how sinful he Ir.uj beers '*••■• Hfe ; i 
inchtibned■ m ( .pv-niimlu•, ’ bbv/.otto he had g,|eye.n}.-l'ds ;rijU.her and- 
despised bis'dwthcrity ; but.hs--Hoped, by:bbe .graeg^f' *bjdv he: 
shgaddido so.no. more, At. l^hgth he deteTmined to Wme \VHh,:ihe 
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TRIALS OF YOUNG CONTESTS. 
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C H A P T E R V III. 


Conflict between Himlooism and Christianity—•Conversion of Seebo 
Bah ftL u khe i n d us—T' wo wo no e u —Damudar an d S om n a tli— G ovind a— 
Barthi*—Reflections- 


The great Redeemer, when informing his. disciples,, 
■what i ,would be the effect of their ministry , said uhto tiierr^ 
“ Think riot that I am come to send peace on earth : f 
come not to send peace, but a sword. For I arn come 
to net a man at variance against his father, atm/;the 
daughter against her mother, and the dmighier-lndgw 
against her mother-in-law. And a man V foes shall be 
they , of his own household.” See Math. 10: 32-39. 

And on another occasion he said, in reference to the 
losses and crosses involved in a profession of his name, 

■ ‘ There is no man that hath lett house, or brethren, or 
sister,” &c. Mark 10: 29, 30. 

Those are portions of the word of God, which mission¬ 
aries and their converts better understand, than most of 
those who live and labor in Christian lands. Every¬ 
where the “ carnal mind is enmity against God/ 5 and 
when any individual becomes renewed in the spirit ofhis 
mind, there must be a contrariety between him and his 
farmer friend! or companions, and there must inward, if 
not outward opposition, be felt towards him. Two can¬ 
not walk together except they be agreed. Butin the case 
of conversion Irani heathenism, and especially from .Bin- 
dooism, there is a complete breaking up of ties end rela¬ 
tionships ; M«ifb\. civil and religions. The individual- •. 
becomes outcast from Hindoo society, toiv^h is 

pollution, whose name a curse. Aceording'to Hindoo 
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laws, he is at once separated from hi! rice!, his ivifo^ h?s 
ehjf-jdraa, 4 : rid his property ; and this law dill operate#, to a 
great e^iert under a Christian government in 
<*tk\ There has been an attempt at alleviating life rigor 
. ofthis law., by Lord William Bentinck, but there 'are. fhosb 
Avh.o execute, the law, who will not or cannot understand 
its intended bearings, and whose rule of interpretation is 
all but unmitigated Hindooisnx. Hindoo officers too often 
: rujo in the courts, and too often sway the decisions of 
"■Invh Christian superiors. 

This section is intended to illustrate the difficulties, 
which oppose the profession of Christianity in India, by 
actual cases which have occurred within the writerex- 
: p<febenee. They will refer to trials and obstacles arising 
out of the above-named family, civil, and religion^ rela¬ 
tionships of the Hindoo in Orissa. A case from ano¬ 
ther part of the field may be added, to show that the 
difficulties ore common to Indian missions. 

. • / ' Account of Seebo Sako, 

This devoted brother was a native of Arad a, a village 
situated on the southern bank of the Khursua river, •with¬ 
in-the domain of the raja of Mudhpoor. He was of the 
Boipa caste, and his ancestors had engaged in merchan¬ 
dise for several preceding generations. To this occupa¬ 
tion Seebo added the practice of medicine and farming. 
The family were in* good circumstances, arid much re¬ 
spected as people of sterling character. 

Seebo was of a studious* coafemplative turn of mind., 
and very early addressed himself to the study of the 
^ ^tiasfra^iaiid'. plunged into all the intricacies of Hindoo- 
'Ism. ■ : 'His history, furnished by himself, pr ; |||jtxts a sin¬ 
gular, /yet :,^xtrnrnc3y painfully inte:.resti«g : Ulitail of Fruit- 
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less .off Ms .to find lest to the anxious spirit in the mazes 
of -Hindoo speculation. 

u In vain would boasting lease 11 find 
The way to happiness and God, 
tier weak;,directions leave the mind 
Bewildered in a thorny road.” 

Diligently did he read and carefully transcribe whatever 
he thought interesting or instructive in the various .'book* 
within his' reach. He treasured up an immense store, of 
Hindoo stories, allegories, niuntras, spiritual nostrums, 
and fanatical prescriptions for the attainment of beatitude. 
He spent much time and money in the service of deceiv¬ 
ing brahmuns, boishnobs, and pretenders to magical 
means' of rendering visible the invisible God. He sub¬ 
mitted to various penances and painful attempts at men¬ 
tal abstraction. One of his spiritual guides directed him 
to seat himself upon a mat made of kusa grass or a tiger’s 
skin, with his face toward the east, his feet crossed in a 
particular manner, his right hand on the left shoulder, 
nnd his left grasping his great toe; and thus, with undi¬ 
verted gaze, Ins sight was to be directed to the end of his 
nose, while he mentally repeated his incantation. He 
was informed, that after a few days of silent abstraction., 
he would see the supreme spirit, in the form of a white 
swan, havering over his nose. In this contemplation of 
the divine Jight, he was assured was complete emancipa¬ 
tion from the bondage of material existence. Many sim¬ 
ilar practices he had recommended to him, for all of 
which a fee was exacted, until his soul was completely 
bewildered. ,, 

Seebo was married, at the age of twenty-seven years, 
to a girl often years, and took up his abode with the rest 
of the family; Shortly after this circumstance^ elder 
blefther died, and devolved upon him the cafe tffT5.ro 
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' wlible M^lly c^sisttbfe4iP his aged rrilother. Jiis? broUieA 
widow uiid children, besides younger brethren, These 
he supported 037 diligent attention to business, thudgh he 
did not abandon his religious speculations. 

,;J|g : wever t his mind opened to the absurdities of idolatry," 
; and his faith in idols became much shaken He now be¬ 
came the prey of a different class of deceivers, under the 
guise of reformers, and travelled through another weary¬ 
ing round of observances. He says/' These disappoint- 
remits die] me much injury, for now, in a fit of hopeless¬ 
ness, T abandoned myself to all kinds of wickedness v 
The&e mv evil practices strengthened day by day ; Tde¬ 
spised all mankind, but thought most highly of myself, 

. Aft^neards, I became the subject of mental grief and 
burning anxiety. 

c c 1 continued in this state of mind for some time, when 
}. obtained a blessing of a new and satisfactory kind ; it 
;Was a copy of the gospel, by Mark, A person engaged 
in trade had received this from some padree at Bala sore, 
and when I first saw it, it was much injured by rain arid 
bad usage. He gave this book to f me, but on account of 
■im wet and torn condition, I could not get much informa¬ 
tion irorkvit. I showed my bock to many pundits, but 
they could or would not help me to understand it. Some 
said, this is not a proper book for ybu to read, tear it up 
and Use if for wrapping up medicine. I however stored 
it up as a treasure, and resolved to master the book my¬ 
self in private.” 

He afterwards fell into the hands of another teacher, 
of a more candid spirit; but in vain did he ask of him 
how tC the soul might obtain deliverance from sin and 
■death/ 3 /’ This teja.ch.er is again referred to k\ Ui'e memoir 
of 

•Seebo' at length visited PoWee at. the car festival!/but 
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was coming away dejected and oppressed, when he saw 
some of ouT missionary body 'distributing tracts. So, 
tightly binding his cloth round his loins, he forcM his 
wad through the crowd arid asked for a book. He ob¬ 
tained the gospel of Luke, and the jewel mine ofsalvn- 
lion. This was the beginning of days to Seebo. He 
read his book daily, and often many times a day, till he 
had become acquainted with the sufferings of Christy 
and understood that he suffered and bled for the sins of 
mankind. 


He gradually obtained other tracts, and portions of 
scripture, and with several friends spent much time in 
comparing them with the Hindoo shastras. He also ex¬ 
plained his book to fits brothers, who for a time listened 
very favorably to his new views. A storm, however, was 
soon raised against him, and he was accused of sinning 
against the gods of his ancestors, and abandoning the 
instructions of his gooroo, or spiritual guide. Seebo 
however maintained his ground, defended his new senti- 



ijov obr's itied another qtfdWlin b? »»y f,t °ck oi: ' ^ '°h- J < 

gospc’ by Matthew • firm 'bo.#I also jead. w$fr"a$@f< 
shtsSfM so much light and strength from it, thu' i n 
no'untod idolatry,- : This very much -exaeperafod^ho tt 
01 «iy native village, and they ab'dacd me for not, at 1 
; tie; rites of my deceased ancestors. 

• See bo here gives a long, interesting aceooi 
^diacuseiooB bad with his neighbors ; of various 
pern'cation; and finally, of the raja, tinder win-, 
eiidriving orders to secretly out him ofl. 

He then, proceeds. . 

Aft* this conversation, each (^parted to his horn- 

evvo mind was in a very agitated stale. 

, I often, in the silence of my own bouse, militated 1 
sod.dsrccted my prayers to Him, saying, O Lord howl, 
piriy Father, thou hast formed the world ; thou dos 
and thou wilt destroy it. Thou, O Lord, knowest the 
thoughts, and the power of all ( 1 .Lord, l am a great 
■>.’' ar<v an equal led in transgression. 1 have done thee;. 
=jf'ton. and in many places, and there are no limits to n 
; at o dy for hell. O Father, thou art alon" the 
the destitute, thou hast sent thy Son Jesus Christ to sa 
•ami the helpless. He has shed his precious blood to j 
•M'Lf.:__ r^.v, nSrii^i halt. Trusting in the name i 


> my wife : A> my beloyed 
ia God. He has loved ‘the 
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world, ^^-40 mei^oy i-m -smut l|:|o,g(vs(f^i.^o us;, h) the gospeTil 
,kf written, thiV-tho- Lord became' inearnatf* for m ; ‘aiiid '-t'bat fc,v. 
uVke. diedy that ire might bear the ‘pniiishrn'eet due lb ecr. iio's. 

By ;,his ; . substitution puvdou is offered to us* Su far as-t hi?' body 
'•i^ wiiicfirbed', be died •; but 00 the third day he'rose, the conquer¬ 
or of death. •• For forty days he was seep by his disciples, after ,.. 
\$hicb he ascended. into heaven. Now it is necessary that men"''/., 
.should believe on him, for henceforth rmbelief will/ hr- visited 
with ponishmeot. On this account, l have believed on C yrist.— . 



She an & w.ered , Y0 it can use your own pleasure, I do not 1b; 1 ; bid 
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you. We are violently persecuted about Christ, and cannot 
ship bhn. I replied .••that- those Vv^o persecute us,aro ignoranty;/-'■ 
and consequently their opinions.are not to be regarded 
•In answer to these entreaties, she replied, i an na 


mid &t;up.id woman, ami know nothing^ about religion ; do as you 
Hhhv.i best. 1 had many such opportunities of c'otVye.rsing.:>vii)t, 


my wife,, and *he always said : Do as you please •; i have no 
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., .power- Tin’s undecisive answer gave me both pleasure and pain. 

.After much time spent in the delusive hope of •peran&diug my 







■yfife, I once more went to the house of my irisiid the weaver 
.' and there -read the book .called the “ Immortal. History of JoR’hs ,,V V 
Cbm:and was greatly affected by the .following passage in flu; ., 
thirty-first chapter *** 

c'/C ■ ■ ' - ■' „ y : 

:... u The'darkness foul of sin the people JpVe. 

And their devotions by their works they prove/'. - 

||g/ 

The people lost in. error, love darkness' and hate the light ; bS\y$y , 

• ‘ $f?a<!fh)a state ! 

Turn king this over in my mind, I was greatly agitated, yea’, 


almost W distraction. I said to LuIDiein-d&s, Dear brother. 


hesv what this book says. I then read the passage. .After,'this, 
:J said, I will flee from among this people, I will go to Cuttack , 
'Twill seel uw advice of the minister—will ask him to admit foe 
to i\w Cbmt hxn 'oqtumnftity. What he says shall be my law y 1 


" * tvifradopt- him is my guide; hove I find, 1 shall never enjoy 



.west and;.--peace. .While we were ihna talking-, a pe'r^h.. tyfish-:- 
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• u;i!i ; enrno my and said to mo, Bjoth<iry wha arc you Clinking 

alivadv liic raja’s peVipio itri> in quest, of yo-irrWcfcslumM 

#.'(> ■ If#*W«vo.‘ii 1 :-1.-- ■ : I 
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;$I0 find you in th'j.-d^i-ih^'are'. dctCTWiJ1$<|- to njuTtl.er you. 

information :I state upon authority;--t > > u U: nr Ix-urid 

tbget^pt to accomplish their purpose.. 1 advisi*" yhtt hbt.'to: gaHo 

the minister, but'to yield in the wishes of yonr.'risnds a; d .you*,,, 
people ; for should the raje.’a people kill you, 1 dare say klmifie-'' 
suu Christ will preserve you !' I told him, Sou know iny rotao ; 

T am not afraid of what man can do onto mo ; I hare God wd 
Jt«eis Christ the Saviour, and the Holy Spirit the Comforter, to 

B help and support me; and 1 have un fear. What'l have Jong 
desired, is now near at hand; I shall soon assume the profession 
. .Vf the Lord Jesns. Had not my enemies threatened me, I pteby 
‘ ,a!, iy nover should have left this place. 0 how God produces en- 
tiird/'dev: deftness to himself! Blessed, blessed be God ! now is 
the lime to enter the way of life ; now will 1 endeavordrfeaniux 
thereon. I may seek such another opportunity in vain should 
Tnaglect. ’ 1; ' . . 

••xiwis speaking, I said to Lukhom-clas, No-v, even ih tho;;.. 
d !wo of to-morrow morning, will I depart hence. Here I see 1 
nothing but horrid darkness. Liikbein-ftas said, To-morrow i, ' 
i brother, we will depart ; I too am afraid of .remainin'!;- 
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IMWi... * . 

if:' ip. this place. Darkness everywhere prevails, not one appears 


■'%m persecute 



willing to receive the gospel; many are bitterly opposed to it, 
us for our attachment to it. 'Wo must fbrGke 
friends, caste, relations, companions, and all, for the sake 'of ie- 
cuss. We have none here like-minded with us ; am . therefove, 
vtufrne, brother, and let us away. ; 

/ Some of my f iends said to me, What will your wife and fam¬ 
ily do, if you go 1 f replied to them, that 1. did not worship my 
'■'wife.and children.; besides, Christ says, that for his sake, what¬ 
ever 've may lose, we shall receive aa hundred-fold incteime 
I.tsus .Christ does riot mean that we shall have an hundred;wives, 
lids .-.vonki not do ; or hundreds of children, we could <yt get 
xlii'tiii'ihm ; but that he will take care that losses for, hMdmke _,. s 
santi bo more than made up even in this life, so that we need rotyfc. 
be depressed. I bebeve this proaiise shall be accomplished.--^ 
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They aiutimpted to <b: mroy r.n resolution bv ynrim s .'ygummVty, i.... 

hs Hu'i (wo- head ol^i 1 held the form .in t , ' 

t: /.,vn/t and liad nriotiftir ilulintf ft ivi’’ V 
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,mmc—that the family owed money, a,ml had money owing it uf 
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TixjA^s: oi' '■ tmtftv 





m ...,, 

I 'id v.r: HI wrWn .: / lA /gy name, :u.nj 

come m^loss oi casta? I should tiiivv thfffojitiiy;,,, 'iNFaiii# 

of .these ifeti' .,;,v • 

•■•: Ihofx said J exlc.fiein.. C||l and speak to'yovirlrrqjfcherK, for. they 
will be concerned to. know what, has become of you. In ootVse- 
cfierice 6ft hm advice, I determined to go to my botise. If bond/ 
rny family h;ic] all retired to re- t (oak a little rice which I 
found in the- cooking vessel, and retired to my mat also, hut was 
too anxious fo. admit of sleep. I lifted op my heart '•o God i-n. 

HS prayer, a.rid st^d, 0 Jpl^fct help me ! Thou hast made movaiui alk 
.men : 0 be with mo In ibis hour of trial 1 Thus by tums.1 
iii'anxious meditation and earuost .prayer. •. Towards morning 
are ye., and finding that the night had passed far away,.! av*<A *5 (i m ! y 
y : ^jer 3 an 1 told him all I felt, and what Iintendel : to 

; tidy He is a kirul hrothgr, and himself has "some thoughts about 

|;|ty, <iiiristiahity-; but he not-prepared . for such a di3cfea:re ; :-a^-. 

T.yth'J-'. f made to hiW He earnestly clissiiWcH' re from my 

. pose, and also from reading the' Nfew Testament, I seriously- 
aslred hifo; whether to save our own souls was not.a work of thb 
gfeale.^t consequence, and a work to be attended to, without edh- 
suiting tajas, and brothers, and caste mates V He admitted it wm f 
but' atgue,/ the opposition Which it involved to the enstoma 
Hviigmn.oi’the country. After some conversation of thisdesWW 
iHn, I again mentioned my determination to join the Christians 
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though X shpuldbe intercepted on ray way-by the raja’.5 people*, 
! :<?!*'■ h'.m to Mag me some money for my expenses- Thu ; t tiv, 


% 


to 

'H 


r : joining* the grefttest secresy on him, i departed from my Jioasf^- 

and for.mi my way to the house of LuKheirt-das. 1 awoke1 hi.'.),j 


triepo fro hi his sleep, and while if; was stili dark, we departed'"' 




if. iTlMOT 


towiid,s yuttaek. .Some friends ..and associates, lived •>.’ Nor.sitf£ii~ 
po0!t,;.'aiid we called upon then! on our way. At this place wh 


found onv friends ready to accompany ns ; but after some talkVvo 
adrisfed them to remain till tVe returned. 

s».". Seebo arid bis cctnpanions ibutid 

. out ( ur .residence. Mr. Lnpey was ft that time Hrirtg 
t',He wi'Me-r, so that we were.bBHVft^other u ho/ tVey; 
ifieir first interview. It \ytis a very intere; 








■ 

' 


ot^asia^,- one of t,bCae3 : r<! 

u?S‘. ■ ■:•, j ‘V ■ , \r, ;.. •; " 


:o't snusy : 

• $'?A; • |; • ,, • 

#ht 'ftiever $ 


mguirefs 'had • rhr.d^ ’ extraordinary * prof; r -criifefe.I 
'kriowl©dg ! o, and were quite prepared to'jrr^fes^ Christ.in 


bii'ntism. ' '•A.'ff'er several days*, intercourse, they : were 

^oni’uniied 'by Rama ChntC 




who, aft; 
'w-afe irptr^eted 



ilfaut back to their village acco 

r Wi&kfeg; suitable inquiries on thfesp^if 
to .return and, consult with us as tfetlvo 
i^ri'ety',o ; fu:uiii:tinisf.eriog the ordinance, there or at Cut- 

thick,.; See bo proceeds :— •* • 

’’■x;- ' Ccv, f '. i t,'' • •■■, 

.' u^Vfttpneve returned to our village, the people were very piuch 
exasperated -against s, and had, in my absence, persuaded my 
brothevy ag etinat me v so that they would scarcely adinit inn •in to 
my- hotijf'e. Brother Rama Chandra saw and had mtch talk with 
all thpse vvho vviahed to believe in Christ, arid he.was pleased, and , 




sobn‘rctutned to Cuttack to give hi?? report.. He «oon caiuivhaeK 3 

ringing word that the miliisti i would come to see us in a ,. ' 


■few’d^ys.■ • Until the time of his amval we were very anxio.usv *>. "' , 
arid lifepeople• persecuted us; but when be arrived wq were c% 


' "§ 


Ur.: 


HI 


but when bo arrived we, mere ;.cfer 
ccniraged. Lukhein-das went to- see tho ’Patlreo, at the basar 
. ..erf Jogosingh, about two mile#fromany bouse, and he engaged 
•"■' U) uny place arid see •'me - also, I engaged togo/ahcl ';&&&■■>■, 
him. 1 could not get away to&ea Cm, fur my brothers 

vented me.,; and seeing and. retiring t,ho'scorn-, -some o.f"'4h©$f? 
b ; o had'promised to worship Jesus Christ turned against .me. 

InTtoafternoon .the.Tmlr.8e- came to rny place,. and- they .I'HVig a , : d 

hymn before my-hoiiae-; Hu' (" was very much -afraid:, apt!mould 
'• ••'mpt-'&nV-much to him. A& they returned from preaching, 
again colled at my House, and. wa had much conversation, I.|e 
u; v resolution return r $nd lost all nyy fear, 4 • 

The next clay ■Lukhein-das went to the tent of the piivVister, 
arid they there agreed to ••baptise uv. on the fallowing day, >: m the 
rvf'.erooon, About four tfclock of. that day the Padre© arrives at.<h 
. spy door-to -company me to live river and' bap-t:w,us f zjrul . 1 fet'lhb 
■ of my hoifso lot lf th^t purpose. When T rose on fey rfept to 
• Mvm **£*••«.*«?jtoud i. a. fife ■ 

m t oi» E w foil*'- 
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:gp v ''uiy'^Hxt.y^ut)gest brother got up ami s 
.said, Whore are-you'* goiugT l 4kid r .I ; ai 


I 


$ \ 



mV ;*rnri' and' held me fast by it. . I reriion^t rattfd with 
u to comtot them,.but they were strong- in gcto tof 
^ar.. The minister' and vuvm Chmunns' stood f?6a\o 
iftng to me, and itscjiSi after inch I pull toward' 1 
river, Now my wife, with the other women of my 
mit ; and cried, <iaul tore their hair,'-strid'-lore' their 
and feb down at my feet. My wife ^ei’zed'me by'’ttiy' 
6 in her hand. They laid my 1 ivi le claujcuh* to 
ked if t could leave my child. 'T*-i>c:ir. ^ 
d it was a nron . trial to .me, 1 remonfttrnted,against 
?h moans 1 but if was of no use, I stood end told 
up all for Clir:&; ami that l w'todefer* 
They now dragged me to the house of my 
guide, and he tried to dissuade me, and when he did nor 
previiil, he-cursed'me. Then the steward of the raja earlne. ojp to 
O 'a in his umjhon, and was very angry with ine, Am) threatened' 
hi punish me. After some time, they urged mo to signs dyer 
my family property io my brothers, rind make myself respon¬ 
sible to all our debts ; and I was willing to do this to satisfy all, 
but w$iem 1 consulted the Pad roe about it, he advised rnd not to 
do so, and so 1 refused. Then they said they would carry, me''to 
the deputy collector, who wins at some distance from my house, 
and they said they would abide by his decision. I said I wobM. 


Tay off, wi 
towards thf 
bouse, ran 
otobesj 

and i lotdfc g 
at'myfeet, and "as! 

■vo rrgrfv.o, 
itoir ; tong 

tjhfejn that I roust give 
minod to he baptized. 


by his clecis: 

p> to him, but would not promise to abide by his decision. a.-, no 
Hie could be r y judge in religion; Ilpwever,- wo went thvvivrdl 
he deputy T s tout. They had now then pulling me about fife 
orjpe hours, and the Padreo stood at a. little distance, wailing the 
tout, At. length, through the coming up of a police 6fib: cr, v X 
btained my release. The minister now descended to the river, 
rvd ;I and Lnkhein-das rind brother Sanantatm followed him. 

we feid got down into the water, they again ran up .and 
oh-'od rue ; • but when Che -officer reti rned, they again, set. me at 
berty. 2 Jfo>w we went into the water, arid the;P:tdroc baptft^l 
y ip lyq iiapm pf tho Fatbmy ami 8o'jrj, iiofy >G!fepSf,/ ; Tfil 

to.n a 1 a wwiajt .j ... li. .... .... Wt l . . i.:. .i'. ■.. . ...i. l i 


Again., s- 


I crowded round uy: in the water in i»w.v tbetoTtofto 
'infjmfatidn) wJii^h bail sucm pqvvsr, and all iWeiit'tf 


T.anr.’a 



y 
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V*;'ill', aUeutibo* W beti we had been Inpffed, ti\\® j$opf$ all 

mu vff, except, some who wed lk f .ami they'iity to 
,1 . .... : •. .... , . , v,.. ' - , :, .r -nv ' • : 


. V' 


the mmi-ster a tent; We &\mg $onu; holy hj'in&i'ott ihtf ■ way, 
nlpht I remained at the tent, and oe&t mornmg went. tu 


and Were tided with joy, 

a •'.’Tuat-miyht I remained at the. tent, and be;M,.itotoah:g weri.tt'g'-. ■' '' —v 

hou^e H) my wife and family! hut J wax hut out. I tried ii# 

S C • persuade them to lei me in,. but they would nbt, and my wife and'' 
chilf! would not receive me,, They|old rue 1 was dead, and 'hoy 
sbmikl be purified from me. After in vain, attempting to get pos- df h 


■8 

'K ?1m 




dfOwld be pari tied from me, After'in vain attempting to get pos- ; 

se'^iOjtjvbf my h ousts, property and family,' rad vised co , 

;Commissioner, I however petitioned' the niryiatnu'^- . 

.'•ifsti who refused to'give in o'my property or family, an^tite^’ ,! ' 
my patiitfhii oa the floor* Then I appealed to die Commi^.dbuvc, 
and lie upheld the.magistrate’s decision, i Now I was made!.my ifl 
Mmsiy Hina I remained- s-ome time, till the Padreei vy.x.bt.ci . • :> 

ta the, 06 mmissioner upon the. subject. Then the euurmisdohav y 
saicl,' u If Seebo ...will .present a petition to that direct, l wiffrC- ; ^ 

cansuler his cased’ This I did, and the- case' vra* reversed, 
while an ,order was given to the daroga of Jajipodr to deliver my 
wife and child to me* The Padree went with me to K.haruiiftfir,' 
to be,present when the d'aroga came. My .wife wept, and was 
yery unwilling to come, but she must go before the magistrate U> 
aay m "court that she would! '.not ‘accompany nve. Tile p'eo.pi!$- 
therefore - put her out, and she came away to the .large-road* 

, : : >'■ hen she got to the large road, she said, she had lou'cuslef and. 

C'/idd. 'not return to her house, though she should reform 
J|jL -P^y me *1 and so she did not wish to go to Cuttack, but agreed 
. vto receive and go with me. Then a writing was dra wn%p be- 
'•Tote witnesses that the woman had of her own : accord con sou tod. 

, ... I''..... :, ; J, 


;:«!§ 


mm 


to ru;M».ijipaay her husband, which wia de^patOioffSo Cuitasik,. 


.'I . , ;md my wifo and child remained with me. 


SP 


,vy>,, , - ... 

living .recovered my family, I renounced my properly in ‘Jhvor 
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Mm 


, , 17 •. ■ i * • r. j-. Tv ,* 

of .n:iy.brothers, for they would have bee a ruined by a dyCbhu- 
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mm 


mi 


if. They became humbled, and asked me for- this, atul so I div), 
m'4'auejmpt to recover my property, 

Aitex l was baptized; Invent to live at Cuttack, and ’hy wife in 
a liUl<rtim.c tecanjo recoilcifled and happy* I con. WHs^feafled' • • 
upon' to preach the go$nel, but the people every wlt.-re Weru \tcy % 

■ 
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fyife.: mo. 1 weat about to t$e' markets with the Padre&* 

ai.)d vva l\v>^e , 'h? ninny .people arid' distributeri. many botijcs, My 
mine! i?> now satisfied, and my anxieties.are gone, only I. long. to 
see the people, turn. to the one-God through Jesus ( hrisL . 1 bey 
; ato wahdering ajjd . stumbling in darkness, and are servants oi 
: ^htan,. j , ''id, •:' • ■. ■; 

"Tn tladncvss 1 wandered, oppressed with care,, 

Am! was brought by my fear to the verge of despair, 

JiVoiri poo?o.o to Gooroo, 1 changed day inith, 

But. k 0-vie could unto mo, discover the Troth. 

Then on me hia pity,The Saviour bestowed, 


And sent mo his gospel which lendeUi to 


pod y 


• 'And mnv though I' ve lost all my friends.and my caste, 

.d;d.v. ; ,/ Act 1 know 1 shall gain my salvation at last. ,; . •.!■/' 

Tv; i« is the history of Seebo Sain). 

Lukhfiin-dcts. 

Intimately- blended with the account of Seebo Sabo'is 
the following' briei memoir of Jbiiilthein-das. It was, ter 
the'most part, written by himself, and-translated alter, it;.-, 
death by Mr. Stubbhis. It presents a pitiable view cf the 
stale of an irrimortal mind led captive by the horrid <lelu- 
siouif of Hindooism. Lukhein, when a Hindoo, possessed 
the spirit of a demon. He was a wandering by raggee, and; 
bis curves wore most bitter against those who clispj.ottsed' 
him. Some instances occurred in-which -it was bplle.yhd. 
person’s died through the fear and dread excited by hi'fe 
curses. But under the influence of the gospel he sat at 
Jesus’ feel clothed and in his right mind. He preached 
the gospel, and after a short course died of the cholera. It 
is trusted that he has? now for some years been, what he 
ever will be, a. saint in; light. This short, history con¬ 
tains almost a volume of awful rcpr-caeotah'o.ns respecting 
the dreadful darkness and delufsrici^.-Jry v. Inch'-'the up y 
h.iiipy rnillit ns of India, are beguiled.;, :. 'IVv 
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S;K0Tji ON; I. — 1 mk'fieird s ; kiMapij and 'h&rrih iV. 

I'^vfe.thc y ; o.uh'ger of two•• brothers, ao»l tvheiv,.^,ya?^||ourteew 
yei'US; of '"go, my father, Loknath lias' died. AigiJt this* firnei 
•began to read Various sshaatrae, and"'also fo study the t,\vo ’prmciy • 
pal ways to bliss, viz. :--tho way. by meditation, and the yiy by 
works'; arid-whan any. holy meri^feuch as Pundits, Brulvmvtns add: 
Boishaobs came into : the . neighb'ovbood, 1 delighted to wit with 
•th 6 tt 5 /to-oh».ain- sights of their gods,,and, like a thief in the nigd.fr, 
to steal out..ami join thepo. I ate with my eompdhions vavhnis 
inioticating and stupefying drugs, the--- I bepaw-s yiiarreteomCy • 
tiimu’Keiopa and indolent; insolent to my poo the;, ffistilant to mv" 


eightets, sioin^times loving, 
■ L, 'omT 'fit. Sometimes I 


, but often insolent t.o those wdh 
went to see J tig ern at'h, . a ad. #ome- 
tiiu^f;. visited holy places, &c,, &c. In this way, creating 
confusion, I wandered about. What sin. was* of that’ I revet 
thought, I. then began to steal, commit fornication,-and:tyoyet 



the wives arid property of others. 


mmm 


Tims committing sin, I • • , 

to be troubled arid aft aid, and sometimes felt anxious n> know r 

how sin could' be pardoned; but the Bha.gabot says, -.that V No: " 

.one can commit so many &lri$ that Ivrisbh.a J s name can not'de¬ 
stroy.,Again, another book says, iErmrig a piece of %ad 
offered.to Jhgernatli, tho size of a grain of sand, even the sin ,of : 
killing a.brahman is destroyed ; how, then., can any other sin- ray 
main?’’ I, therefore, dried some of this holy food, and put it 
into, a basket, nod after bathing, ate .a .morsel, made 'also the -aa- 
if•.•fha-rks -on my forehead and various parts of the body, tU’riied' 

'"Kaibd the tg^ry, .closing the eyes, repeated my prayers, coonU'd 


■# . •' 


i4m$ 


ijpy nktty Uit.its I lud repeated the names of the gods; poured 


water.on ijie roots of the- tools'* tree and made obwisaoce, put a 


little of life earth from the toolsi roots on my forehead, took a 
.iiUle. of die wirier I had poured on the tree and Sprinkled my 





lioadj ieltiny a drop fall .into my mouth ; offered water to the sun 
and made obeisance. worshipped Iladha, Krishna and Malt.aduh, 
■'The water in which the various gods lave, and utensils had heea 
washed, f drank and applied to my head. I also maide obeisareo 
to brali om/fUt, goo rope, hpisihnobs, and at sight assembled 


with ail diistes |n:$ut jtt| gl'Vrhen passages 'from tho s&tias- wor?., ., 
read and ixphiubd l 8heuld the .question then 'lie asked. ‘‘..La;.’ ... ' 
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. -.brother Low wdl -dk>nr:r replied, -bv. M/pri^p 

by repeating' the name the goofdo ,pay« 


gS ■ &. in"4fyme' said. there are many u$nft'c> y 'th© essence 1 

/- V;: 7 a* Jt -• written in the sinistra#. Others mk\ God is 

in nil ti/hgp; i|ii: onespirit: pervafles all, therefore it is not frbp-ei; 

H be opposed to any, Let . 1.0 Ipok upon all things as Gel, and 

CAj.isidw ,t!ieru as a part of yourself,--thus Las said the- supreme 
isui o!' mercy , and, again, in the blank age the saviour of meti 
cl dwelt in the bMies of aacetie&, In ibis wav, 


m 


r ' •'••'• tiMnaiiiing in rwy home until twenty-two years of age, I woni|i;ip 


mm 

If 


■ , •. , -:f.r ■* ' .— ”&”i 1 if ■ 

pt|d gooroos and brahmune, received lnetrncliona at tip; fear. > 
voices, and attending to fastings, pBgvima'ges, worship of | 
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the 






;l:v this time a certain Ahadhui, (one of the moat rigid of the 
d,v-is of aaeolie-j,) whose name was Madhu Das Hindis, Came 
iniu my neighborhood. I daily went to worship afc his feet, ami 
'!,y.■•?.vc-e , rve instr-'ction from him, 

. '- he devotee* who wove with Ifaiidia said, *> Let us take,Lu;k- 
cc at, ]>.a with as and teach him the mysteries of pilgrimage ; 
the co^e, too, we will give him/' They aho aaid to me, 1,1 O 
Lakhoin Das, absconding; from thy house, come with us to-night, 


mm 


(P 

mm 


f. vvo wJl no longer, remain.” Hearing this, J retr.rned to 
my mother ana said, I have some business to attend to in a certain 
place., I must go and do it, you need not therefore seek for me. 
Tijus saying,! departed, -from my house, and fleeing .ironv, v the 



village, T.eame to .a^rOve near. Narasingapow, Where I ccuicaled- 
myself in a tree ; because,’ as the devotees- were kavfrtgy raidy 1 
peopl^came to receive from them thfcir blessing, and 1 w^ afr|||| 


If si 1 ‘Mould i>ehe0:n. About four o'clock in tlvo nmrniiigv. 


#1 


: . aU.;..th# ? 'pccple had-left. I descended from the tree aud ciime;'td. 

. . tU nialt. As won as I entered it, I worshipped at the leer., of 
.liaiuin and the other devotees, and received t.he dusf ftitfn.theft 
. ‘ fee-., v- nen H&nclu, with great joy -and .’Section’, limdiy vociiV- 

1 • ; ..g flurre Boll offered sacrifice-, ami i aeon so on the. fire. 
After that, we did eat of 'ripe phuiiains, and the five productions 


%m 


mm 


of the cow, :(vjz , dung,.),pine, .better;} mixed 




' ' rr. . J .. • ; 'a'v- • W ? ' u “ ' vu 

. with Jreaek. We also ate opium, .iiitoxi-cating 

binding <nnr wallers Vn* out made ready 'to 
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depart Some 'babobfe'-^ttii’ig^p at thfe"trm'e, ma$# :^ieis^-r*- ! it?,i i*• >'/. • .;H| 

dented. Then fihiidi, c&U|h| upon Ku.rriT . _ and 

Sadhu Chavana called upon Mar-sipgba (hhe of ;i riic incfl^viiiibyte 
of.Tishnob..) and taking up a provision bag, arose ; Jlvdta Das 


and Bhagaban .Das* nailing u {.100 . the mighty Hanumah.- (t-he, 


1 


monkey gocl) took \vp their 'dr^rkibg Vessel aFirind. arose ; ' and ; 
, $•. IfemaD.':)a^-iakiwo up his cudgel, by which even demotfe arc eta- 


£ ■; 




./quereo, ayoae. Thus arising, we ' depart.-d.,-travelling m far as • 
Gopalporef-where we forcibly Entered into the houses of the co\v < ^ ^ 

Iceppo);^, and taking away their curds, niilk, rice, yvent ba»si|te 
ihe : and feasted ourselves. Thonce wci went 10 anothe: 

placet Iffetev.thinking of my mother and my brother, arid r.e^ : 
nVemborihg’ all my former.friends, I became exceedingly truttbMkl 
and 'wept 'much. In' this way, in many' villager $hnd juitglcj?, ; w;e 
^nderod about, and at length -stopped- in Rantila, vvhriri^JF ¥ 
eiVe.y'.in.; uftiich’’we remained three months. 

Here Hand t a gave me the rope, and taught me to sit in V¥rio|p ; - 
pcigtttVes,-.to retain my'breath, to diminish my quantity'bf food.'&c.,.- 
He also taught' me a number of ihbanuuioriri. how to p id n&rl^s 
■•'’^.•dij|etient parts of the body, and what god ..dwells in e'adj* part’-; 

(the. ITmloos have an idea that different,parts' of the. bod y "are the- v . 

seats;,of different gods*) and how I must worship each. 


P; 


Hei«M ,-•* 

. . ... »< 

nie ; also, wlvat I must daily perform ; that % masr. watch at night, 

End not allow myself to go to sleep, must eat little. never clean'" 
my tqeths tior 'batho uor wash myself, must drink my. own water 
$t$d eat my own dang'; becoming perfect in these practices-, I 


he. an abadhut. Such was the instruction Brimlia gave we-. 


disparting from Ranchipore we came to Bhobanesvcer, ne-l 


"visited holy places, gods, &c. Thence. to Pooroe aril saw 
Imwivath, and all the rest of the gods and shrines ; the tfdvo'.oe^ 

' : I:-'|| L| |. . . . , I . . 

-After remaining ther <2 for a few days. 


Ihgorirath.j and all the rest of the gods and shrines ; the dd^keeV... 
f.r.nd t(ui holy niett, &c.. 

mmm- : ,v ' ■ 


we went to.Gogal maun-; ' 

■' 


tain, and halted in the matt of an abaci hot named Hari. From 
that place.Bandia went to a matt at Nursingpuro, * Tfae'lV I ri.- 
maihod a short trine willy aa abadhut riam^d Jfaiandm, who s.taiiv 

'fed a> fau%&. 


% m 

Mnw 


m 


'*- * ..y/. T" : . ; 

$ r,": Wanikri abpvji-*'Receives a Chri$(mhJrrict^P.>rplexn\‘si 
1 ^vcmiicefrtiify // T descended froni the w oun- • 


k-5’w. 


W 
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: J : '^^K-..and wanddro^^ut ;m the villages,: ? ?a*\v;.wl diT-uk h 'any ^ 
v,1tv;ih-:T'yifigh 'or I&'fr; caste y Hiurf.tfitf !m v?J«;ss : n?- 
ihan&i; ■ V^hdtever-^ON^ wore.being •sung,; the' Wuigai>ot, of other 
books Were being road,'-o* y.«t-sttng was being-• ;pe-rfo.;:m g d.tbtiller 
i went, i afterwards entered the m?m of ray old gooroo, Han> 
'4fa'*-. He was very pleased to-.see rae, 'and inquired why 'I bad ■ 
left Goga^m&tf 1 . told him of the -.old. gooroo’s adultery ..ayth- 
otlmr sins. Betfrhg. this., he became troubled .ip- bis'nund;f|y; 
! v b(>ii remained'about three years in : Nuf3mgapore. matt, and after- 
vahls s.et ! out .'with Brinda-bon-Ji/is, to go to. the holy pbiee, 


Swto'h' 
m<,. 

Wm§ 


IH 




' ; Hniada*ba'ri ; blit yyhen I had been to Calcutta, and had bathed ia 
% ;. ; 1b.o'flanges, I resolved not to go thither, and :>o. .retained. .tdiHCm-- 

i v-'v’ iLift ' 1 ' l; -i‘ rim t , . i , , . , V«\v« , 


fill 


$bgKppre. Thence I wevit to J.altardi, .where .lYoinairie^iyi ' 'ilieue 1 1 


at 


received a holy ; book, called the Jewel Mine of Salvation', ,' .Seelm 
S£ho also. gave me the Ten Cowmiandmems ; these I sketched, 
over and could, not forbear saying, these contain good words,, i 

, ... t'twkiwli '» ' 1 ' v '' 1 ■ ■ ''•'•'•• 

u, - - — — 1 - are fallof :e&eeltent 


. ill road, those carefully, they 
, i oue day read the Ten Comma. 

(.)»» • 111' siftifi .. <l ' rilpcjp 511*0 1 11P } 


ho,said., 

with these ” 


V >l; 


Ten Commandments in the hearing of Madfe 
These are the books of the demooe , go not art ray 
Others said-, they destroy-people's*,castes,- 


in the four ages of the wpr.nl our religion and practices bayc 
existed, vr will.follow them. In this way, all united,to despise 


" >r The holy book* I.said, why do you, not understanding, %vikv 
y, To which they replied, u ml erst and it yourself, we do not wish to 
; .'have .anything' to"'do with it. 

Hearing, this, his. gooroo said, you are - become, an enemy $ 
gooroos ; begone from ffiypreWice ; go. and- worship your JdHls 



Christ ; you have read the books of, the Sahib;', go. and be n : M; 


But fny god is gre.at, see my dispiptee, od.clwel&J;^-a' 


Pfl 


ad at will assumes various forms ; if o<i him yoiU'teed’h 


0: tate..;wHIi a steady wind, you will safely pass over the sea orhui^V- 


v BHudd ! Lukheiivdas, I 
oi’gijty years have rolled 


fill 



am now an old man ; over, my. ho$S v 
I have kept company with many devp- 
tecs, vmtAdmiany shrine, performed many vua-«. odered many 
sacrificesstudied.- many austerities, served many gooiccs* e^T'O-, :?V’ 

much fulijp.ee, promoted, the . v.qfhxo 'of many .by rnv" 
bips^n.g*. and the misery d’f many by hfy:;qari>; and dost. A hou m'0 


' cww* to^teaeh m wisdom 1 Th^f^cHn he$fi'"- bpp-.g : p yo.-i.ir. way^ and 


teffiteMivM 






Tnr.vi.:; of 


vovtifi 


'cs mgp tftTO. 

?i FS^Wt w w 



10 k, iT&flji fitfeha ‘$M}&, attij let biro .be. or ,he ychvp.'.. . • p 

his. \ 1: r vv- -.;iu said ihjs was just. 

■ I vvas : grieyed im'-mf mind and s&ul,' T will' il.iT v* yX 

rd, I will be a disciple of Tbsus ,! c'gecnatii, Radii u, 

■i. iiiBi., Hcvoa, Gobbl'd?!,'ICoaabe, Doitari, •Mehudcb, Cbmibi, 


Lord, I will be 

itfl 

S Chimudi, Roinih, Gunesh, . K^iel^—ancl ail yom ihi'ee "hundf^r 
Jntl' thirty millions of gods.; you ten incarnations 'of Vlshrioo,'’' 
■ ! %v:th. the -other forty-two ine : a|r.;fitjorns ; you•'gottrqosy .brabmuns, ." 
'•I’dvoices , you stones,-wood, rivers, muhtras, joint M$£'a 

aa4^hadli!nes-; you songs bh&gabot, rafflay'un'; iqv ^ply'plp.odsj '■ 




. 'WfWjpWHiBiWW ; i . , , „ w-.wwwwmxmg'-’-"'-- VfW'wM 

Kaoi_, Brimdabun, Dwarica, &c. ; Gonga bathBg, Jognrnc||i ■ 

dipab'j*, Brunaha- gyna,—all those are decitful and vaii), fr: t 

fe : ‘no salvation for the soul. Hearing this, they all said with one r ’ t? 
luimi, let its : attend to-'bur 'worship, and not bear hie word:*;. 

They then attended 1 to their devotions, saving, that the miriifc of 


mm 


■ Ihuoa/is a destroyer of, and a barrier to all sin.r—il-at tbW&b.fc 
syllable, Kn, puts tm but of its dwelling, (the heart) and 
fitt-4 rr.'d is the bolt that fastens >:he door to prevent itt r*c^v» 
frvuee The supreme oneholds the bullock and pJoitgh, ami : 
•(ploughs continually* while Hurri, Ram, Krisbnoo,, are 
vyhich they sow. H&ndia then said, this is the way wo worship, 
how ^.v-s^Lukhein-das worship, let us hear, f said, mine is veip 



ddieretit front -that. T then said, the God of heaven,' who is the ' 


X ig of kings and- Lord of lords, and God of a.U men, even he, isfij 


the frue gooroo and the Saviour ofviinnor$V Here the old roan 
interrupted and ordered mq to fetch '. some-grin;a. 

After.this,. I wandered about several months, and at length 
i;;./;’epibo.4o Tabaouli, to Baba Joe's matt, where l found many 'devo¬ 
tees I remained for sbrhe time and read the Holy Book : Teeing 
' this,They inquired what book are you reading ! whaffs’ifl'ti'jgbbd 
f j relied, this is the Holy Book. If that, said they, be the Holy f y : 

"Book, what are bum? T said hear what this book is (. as; 
pure ’pd 1 sinless, -wiijmut spot, so is this book, and those are 
cleanser] from sin who follow, its. instructions.' I%is'written iu 

, |'I'.' ‘ ^ , « ‘ 'CV •'■ f'v .f ,!A if * •' *' ‘ .' •' ' *' . j '' . *•.,*' • . OjjlV v * I f V i (| ? -1 • ' * ^ ‘ '* * ^ - , !' ] •' .. 

this book,. “ That God so loved the Wbrld, that he gave his only 
begutifu' S-juf that .ylibsueycY bejjev.efh or him-shall nofc;pcri^h; 
hut have eyerlasti'Hg 1 'Ufe.-* : (Then 'folio vv::.'fhe bubfetknee'.of 
Luke's ei^tv^vyilVobJaxh sal-v . f 

u : i*:y '* 5 -.. 

%\v .>’> C -SlS 
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>;■■ •■' < •'.;■; '■> ■','&<■' '• • : . 

but whcst dr Ejects them. will dw i! eilthrough 
MdipM;,y »j holy•jpeiv ofid men ■ of' all castes-piement ; 
htyholcl flirfil moS'&tc orr this book? and seek that .yd ^i|y' find. 
Or:e man «a.f d ,,■ «i 11 ,,bat Lukbdi>(kis has said is -evidently: trio# for 
when at Pixvreei poor--day, I hoard a Sahib 'in the large. .Street 
preaching much, about Jesu^Christ; but. the . Punthhs so iD^jm 
opposed, and.made «uch a disturbance, that 1 could 
uadersi.aud * still l know that the book Lmkhein has, is the bo.ok-il^ 
•of••;'.the Snhih’b religion. Some inquired what in > ! .the -Sahib’s 
... cilfe .Others .said? they are of thofiace of demons, vOthecB, 
•(h|t-in this black age, Vishnoo has taken a white body, amid . 
thereiore, incarnations - of'.Viahnoo. To me they #f^e:$ed' 

■ r " K>r ' . aa Cods* . In this, way" there .was a great division among them." • 

■ri'ienee I skirted Jbr Mungarapoor.and .pacing through a. 



Hit; 


dense jangle, where no houses were, night overtook me+hxi: the 
Lord evidently' ..preserved me, for abou: midnight a large 'tiger 
%iim\ and crouched himself down jnst opposite me by the side of . 


|pi 


the smothered' embers of a .fire., which I .had lighted for my pro-. 


k: > 

m 




; tStfion, but I had gone to sloop and .neglected it. 1 knocked my 
Mjck.among the embers aad he started back, but soon .tutsmteif;;,; 

.with an' indignantgpwl again 1 kaofofce'd with ray stickv^ihd ; 

-again he retired, but %ainreturned, wagging his tail,.,and Spot*-- 
jpg.a,|;jne with increased fury ; I thought now I must die? aqd 
,. ; pj^yecl to jesus Christ io .preserve mo, Again,I dashed my stick. 

■' v hj C vyr : Tds and -forwards^. and sot up a most- hidedhs. yelL; at 
.which lie became alarmed and marched, off, when- I ascended-a 
tree, where I remained lor the rest of the night. In the mornhig 
I prosecuted my journey, alid arrived, at *f hard a. Kharici, in^Vfev 
dis'frb't' of Fagurdi. Here the people allj,clothe 1 themselves; with 
loa^ea•and .worship the, god of the jungje;; of the ^hastr^.'.'fhcy'' 

••know no,thing. I got some gnnja. from, them and left, retimjing'i , 

\) ,t0.flic ( lunifc.of IJandia. He kindly asked hdw I was,, nnd ' 

ipff Ixty-- upon rnje-inis- 

Hi iftpry^rds said,. You are following.; the' instructions of 
"demons, deptf|t from my presence., . said* It is not good I’o.^v.. ^ ;: 
dwell with such deceiver^ as you are l '•.fYp.u have deceived me f j;f, " 
liehokLa Lkjaa Jeef (a term io devotees,)- what' 
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.-'xo-cl-cnck's are to bo found in The 

. 
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signs at 
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devotee, are 
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,uM v civvy, &.• Whs I afeyilor signs;? '!:|m 3 

init .out of vessels 0|V4hp' ; '^fcpurest 'kitkl, ii Oilerto blech ydiire 
teeth'-,vjmye't to wash fo<« diriy,^stinking- -.cloih, i’o?' balhe your. 
fiitii} 1 body, to aat grmja till. you. .are drunk, to blink vour eye's 
l»i,.‘ an owl, and abuse like a madman, and place your hopeson 
th-: things oi others! Yes, Haiidia, you put ashes on Wu like a 
_ debited saint, but lire in ...forbidden practices.! You go to the 
,;:y: gi-tiutul where the dead have been burnt and pick up the’refuse 
bf.wybdj jjtafj carry away the vessels which have been mred in 
inmiina the body you put the ashes of the .dead upon'ytntr 
bekui, .mid mat your hair: eat gunja at night and fast at. day . 
ttav.it ! 4t night you hear a little, of the shastras, bum ineenfee, • 
and foolishly talk with the foolish, and call yourself a got! atii(i;ur 
them.—blessing those who give you any thing, but cursing-those ’ 
who, refuse, saying, incense burns .black, he -will die. Doing 
ilynse things you still call yourself a holy man I ..Hearing, tit ns. lie 
ordered, me to’depart, saying, I will not again behold yqhr fach'i, 

■ .K:\nce I came to Maiiabil. 

In that village was one Kesari Da$ r . in whose house I rpmaiif.. 




\e$. r -JIe.re I eaw Seebo Sabo, and a brah«mn who waa^!viltad. : in 
the wisdom of the ahastaas.. Seebo a«ked me wluit wisdom I bn- 


1 '* 

'lia h|d taught'.me, I .replied, I ha'Ve had many gooroos, and; 

1 f V 4*\ C*tr*'S-\ ran #%-4> tvv i 4 it 1 .. A ^ ■ .. i.'ll! ' ‘ :rj}; 1 •• j ' 


liave' ■ associated with many devotees, but have not ascenaioetf 


lih: 


how salvation can.be obtained. [ have'adopted the abaijhut’s 
fl -’P!fr'- :i 'neared myself with ashes,--eaten in every one’s bbose’,--': . 


ba#e oaten from the vessels-of all castes,—-have rejected all .iuea 


of'caaiu,—rhave- visited holy places and worshipped gooroo-v 


' 


p : ,h|are been in.hard fastings, watchings,, fears, sorrows, -dlietions, 


Seebo then 




,: h; anddistresses often,'.bus have found' no salvation. 

There is a supreme wisdom,, w hich, if you alb i 1 >•. u pb- 
h tain, all your desires, will be gratified, . ■ >. 

vre tixe hopes of the “ weary wanderer after v,ero e;x - 

ciiod only to be disappointed, for be w'aa directed to Hal liliar 
.Panda,• who, aftbr-.'^onsklerable. expense and preparation, £avp 
Itim. certain magical Jin.es to study, by which he %as to obtain 
every blbdMngV: llayiirg.done. this, the vanpus oa«^?s elvjoyodipn ' 
ab an dan t i,bg : i>ho fobt! in tP ; each* k'hPr montbe,: and 

otherwise cpb<iuni'q.gniv^ipfidves ■<3iseu«tliii , 'iy. ; !> 

^ ’ .^V : f mr" 

jE;?. : 
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n’-p.-f. kim. Itr emt-wn. 
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j§W>? nrrti * JMkheih'daa ■vi^ttfar about' t0^lht;r.^(Mnv in 
■gaspel and' are at len0ii b^ptizm.r^ ®ppar lirvg whence, 

■! J,: s ;ri\tl‘.See5$wfiivil.cred• ab.o u i •• :td ! »i^cra! villages, te»*'di•->‘*t'o'‘tlie 
WWdup which had hffe'n; late!j^r^cribed ; we also-'read the holy 
book, vioci. when, people iruvaired of.ris how,tjiey could oiKaimstiL 

Bcliuld, in jtfjjf word it is written, thirl to gavo.';:;, r ; 

iiicainiateh • • .•,■ - 

One dav we came to a hoime whore a'groat- 'contention- arose 
cot •:'■■;■:• queuee ot>Seobo Sabo’s declaring that t he religion of Jesus 
Christ wifi the only true religion, 1 told him the people v/ou]J 



f! 


MS# 



revile ; bat,".never mind,. said he,hf - 1 die, be it so : why ^frivukl 


0 •'• W'.'i,again turn to the worship of Vdshrioo-. ■ 'Our spity>- ap^iu^l;. 
the gdiis daily tnere&setl, and‘we declared that nr all this world 

- : • . iHilttHiHH&wHHlii 


them is aO Saviour but the Lord Jesnu Christ. 


v 0n one -occasiba 


a boishnbh inquired who was the’Saviour; I sai l y 'Beitpld, 0 
Bftba.Jee, you wtpvohife wood ;vod stones, you wear necklaces and 


MM, , >Vi . , JMippi p 1 

iBti..;jCsy'yo.n perform piigxhnuges and pCnances/you <rfffer:^a;r : iyl C;V 


m 

' Vv< 


Mw.v 


•ccrifiw.*, but in none of th. se nan you obtain salvation; you 1 


m 


im'.ve- :iw.btn’ftO to.various means, but all are-useless ;: vour traiute' 
is rirriui, and sinful are your works. I then told turn of the -rue.' 


ft 


sacrifice, In this, way making known the gospel, enduring 

' . v..^ontjon, we daily read-the Inly book.. Some-heard in love, ami 

s: v ' #§fc •,■•■; am '/ • , 


some reviled 


10 "■ At I fliis time we rebel vetl ;a tract, called the Life a f Christ, -and •, 

1 read ft- ilio midtituda delight in. darkness/1. This'darkness, jaid 
Seebo, is sin, in the thought of which we both wept. • I Uhm 
said i.vi him, Brother, whalftfr.yodr mind l behold •those who. rfo/.,' • ( 
gleet- this book can never obtain salvation, but must bepartak^ 
of God‘s wrath. Behoki, O .brother, Jesnx Christ gave ll|U 
frv-4*mer& *'He'delivered himself up to be a sacrifice, Tliiblrite*., 
an these^iings, my mind has become distvps^d. 
brother,- M are; great, sinners ! In this sinful world, from odr '’• 
birth ' until ■ now, how much have we - strayed—-how many. sioiji , :; 
committed, bpyv many times revved our pamiits, and- who shall- * 




number our : vhefts, adulteries, fee. How man?, both itods u-.id . « 



men, b.fVe we worsljippeii. ard.linw myot..vain works performed. 
'Bjpme^betiii^ ihPSe,''tog( ilir.- w*f) vq't a'ad Ss men led aud - 



u#' THIU..S Of' ••••n , NO MNS?^;. 
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..rH, another, I will no ..inhgct worship thdan jz^< ncr I-c>l| , 
feSf t u Wl no rarero go o »• lyrinitigc or remain a '.>.\u-hrob, but, 

.■?>■':■ . Aft - . * it' ._ i‘, AA<i,m! j j(i J 4 ' .^fiVnralv; 



•1.1* :* 5 f Jit-' v ' n * • * *••' ' S v*».V’- ••' L 4>vf V . 

puttkighfe -tvnrt' in -Christ, witiUmy his muniftyn.tt,; 

heard this, and 3 aid, we ..also will trust;'in him, But i^kvr rtna, 0-^ 
Seize him, beat hint,,then this boishnob will line away , ami Lee- 


a*y/Ai Il.l.U»> 4 ^..w .— - . , - 

bn will remain , qnieiiy at homo,:, their assembly tpo W ° 1 "' 


mm 


and every one will b6 ; -ofnii<l to. go vein I.h6j0i«' 

,.^'dse ? rebuke: 'them,4at no one will read these books for fifty rupees. 

% then said, I also believe in the Lord, and whether geyple 

-whether ,1 live or die, 1 only tissue 

tiAbsibe Lord's. .' 

; Hn'.iis thus resolved, we together prayed—O Lord . estm 
dir st,' we desire to eojne to thee, bat know not. the way ^ 0 I.a’hc 
Ip.sm, show a'SHhe way (land we will walk in it. Having tints 
prayed, Seebo returned to his bouse, when the supreme goovoo , . 

arrived. Seeing him, Seebo bowed rot, at which the !0X"f ■ ' 

rruinblingly inquired, Ha, Doctor, (Seebo was a sort oi "ajir 0 
;! docft.'!',> why do you notworship me 1 Seebo said,it« not righ* ••>.•»•* 
to worshio such as you ; we have one Gooroo whom weJenfetyy >••-••• 




' ! f armwa(un .v amiptjcw wfuciwp^u* •*• ~—?. j 

worshipped many gods, but now we.only worship the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 1 Ho;- ring this, he became very enraged, and sniffing a 
large sticky ran upon Seebo to beat him. saying, By my wit.herv 
int; and destructive curse, you shall become dust; (meiguh| tfe..- 
he would die.) Ha then made a great disturbance among the 
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' ' ' ■ ■ . . Vylr ■'"'l • • '• ' * * ; *" 

.people of the village, and departed. 

■■. a • d,;.. *.; f. on ov/t/Ai* •fWim thfv niia 


iml 


v 1 .c: -Ttf ... • ■ O k * • V ‘ 1 

time an order from the raja/oatne, saying, Uat as m 
iudriiearxl that we had read the Padre Sahib’s books, the people 


:o beat us, and drive ns away, wherever we sir, ami 

%il" who -consorted with us. Seebo then said, Ha Jyha .(ee,.il 
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WMV oyucv.. ws« " 

Bhr.alJ stay here, the raja.will cause us to be taken and beaten, 

What else (tc will do we know not. I replied, Who is ho, 
find what, can he-'ddl • Clearly ho may afflict f mr, tj>y>dies, hot. he 
he can never hurt our souls. Hepltgie whoii King of kjh| B ( 
and Lord of lords, cao pm.ish soulsy why should we fetflr i Bf 
tnl, though he bq a rnia 1 Rather let us fear Him who tenW»j*» >. 

seat us in I ieaVet'vOt' th 6?nk M io bell. 1'tltcn stHiN O'Suehfe . 

■ ’ 1 "W-~ : 
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am 



miAiis o*>. tQjNriiErcs. 

1 any helnvM. ^f>r.rip ; a';uoris, . 1 - will;depart fx'-m this 



o^jnurnayana^riin^, ; 'Seabo&aid,,if you prqiess I 


will- pro.fes it too ; and being yoyr'con»pfeuori, \vbateyOT,1lefal] 


von, shall •befe.H me. I then sabl, whoever witfk# to believe in 
Je.sub Christ, It' him go with me tomorrow; but all leering the 


Mil 


each one ’ parted! i i his own way* Seebo said, I. will go ; 


e:PI for me at my hou^c n the morning, and if 1 live, yon shqll 
• ihej). know vylint I. will do. After all had departed, I read-vej 
ray Own mind, that if nor.e would go ; with me, 1 would, g^nlorrf • 

1 thilS Tp.3olvinga I prayed to the Lo f id, and foil aaloep. 

early, 1 again remembered the Lord ; put jx 

Mvfe| 


jtxf things id* 


$fjj 


.■■ geptev.,; and left ,tho|fe with whom I ..had been slaying, .Many 


m 


mimm 


' W’ep.try^aiid many, followed me :, Seebo came .out..of. .his; house to 
me£t me, and again we were fbjlowod'fby.matty? who vy.dpt and. 
.lamanted bitterly. A Sankari said, 0 Baba Jee, and 0 brother 
t.'y,;.-. Seebo, if yon wish to go, do,,,,and understand all about this re]M 
g'ion ; 1 al$cv believe in Jesus Christ, and in all that h written m 
this book- He then wept, and gave m a- little- money for th^ ,“ 
road expenses; coming with us a little -way, Sauanfanb wept 
much and said, through the mercy of the Lord you are w , alkin : g : ,., 
in' his way, I shall eagerly watch your return from Cuttack. 


, ; Orr the way we talked together much about re 


Thai; 


L night we remained hungry and slept in a hut. A t Bboyerpor.o 


•-. we inquired for the .Chrisliuns, but the people reviling, said, we 
knew r, nihing about .them- Thus we .went along, till We arrived 
at CkoWd'ry ba.mar* With a little fear and a little shame, we 
&&hed*so me.•people where the Padre Sahibs, lived. But I hey, re¬ 
viling, said.; Why do you inquire for then, ? Due day, 
not whither to go, we went and seated ourselves at the foo%f;.$ t . 
Ka4^mha. troe, against Padre Sutton’s house ; at UusCtjtuA a,.- 


phiider c^ujo out of the house ; i called w> liira, saying, Ha, tiro-:' 


tfcier, I. wish to ask your something—come ho;re, When he came 



1 naked him whoy.i; house it was ; he replied, it is the Padre Sa- 

mSmmM mutm 


1 asked him if ba would introduce u^lb the Sahib, 4s wo 

f . Wljjg.. , ( ' <v>- r , (i ..I 'f. rrU 

had sonactliffig to say to him. He said, come along, fejir nothing. 


•.: i bed tliq :.!• • • /, L&eey Suliibfu Mem (Mrs. La? 

ooy) asked m -to. cp’mo in and. sit do 

. •'■ '•;%'■'• „•. ?Vu.rPlSK-,'MiA‘.d: W 
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yout'booka—the Jewel Mine of Salvation—a Gospel-* 
iJ'imrnandnients, and various other books, I have road ffr'f vy^ral 
y^td ; during which time, I have been opposed and .pc*’see uteri 
castes ; bvit ray wish still was to leave them. The. raja 
an.: fk-pebpfe nave opposed us ; but let them oppose , tfqr Avhita 
,#B . v 0 i-ive according to this religion, therefore have, we embe. 
,Oo, ;.nv dear $ahib, teJ! us how we may obtain salvation, jf/neey 
Sahib then gave much instruction coucerr^firg time and eternity,... 
body and soul, sin and hplintefe ; the birth, miracles, death,. m> 
imoction, and ascervsioh of Climt. Sutton Sahib also gave 
much msmic'tion, and after him Rama-Chunclrai', and Doitaree. 

was- subsequently baptized with Seebo and Sanao- 
tana, as already mentioned ; and from that day forward 
wont on bid way rejoicing. 

_ The next case to which I would refer, is that of two 
'women, a mother and daughter, but both married wo* 
Judn, who were led to embrace the'gospel. This was' a 
>very uncommon occurrence. Probably there arc ferv ; 
similar instances as yet recorded in the history of wfeuu; 
missions. For both these women heard the gospel, .be- 
Ueyed in Christ, and were baptized, in opposition to their 
J:undoo husbands. But their conduct involved them in 
Jill, lyuf a martyr’s sacrifices. 

iloniah e and her mother Daunoe, with their husbands, 
Wi ia the neighborhood of the old gooroo.’and werl for 

'it.,,: ° 3 

•I time Hi,ifrihercd among his disciples. It is to his mod© 
of *,vor£ihipping God she refers in the following memoir, 
dictated by herself; but she at length, like most of the 
qld mail’s' disciples, obtained too much scriptural knowl¬ 
edge to he'held id his'snares,, and finally desired to he¬ 
ed uq a Ghfistian. Site thus proceeds : 
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^E$% God ife !; myhe:.utl 

ibc- ; ii}iiIa>TOiis cwtdn^of af$ni; jly-.^oul I 
•wcrshu; of '06d-,.and : my- body i r!evoj.ed to my husbixi^- v Wy 
M'&ban<l aim adopted the -flattie kiml of’ worship* Wo r\o’w } ;^nm- 
ed a.lktle time, in one Mart awl in cue mind wor^hippiiv/'-^od, 
'. '^Mndirig V> the-'business of life, Some time-after i ids,, my 
cleirr hoy died, and catiaeJ great distress to.my family and iriyseh. 
My. iri'.mcte said to me; “ Women have no business lo worship- 
God ’• you have been worshipping* and theret'ure tide titfmr.e 


mm 


... 

upon f'oii ; your son is dead.’’ My father and husband joined in 
these' expressions, and reproachingly said, “ Let your Godvgive 
■rae. my child back.” In answer I said, “ Very good ; if be'catfoe 
I worshipped Him, God has taken tny child, then it is '.veil', iet 
the child go.” From henceforth my husband rer»,onneed the 
worship of God, and took to the idols. He also commaiu.ed me 
to leave off God’s worship, and worship idols, urging' that it' sop?. 
Were to be taken, there was no good in worshipping God. I s;id, 
«. If our son died, did he not die for bfmeel.f i with the cause of 
his death what have I to do 1 I must worship G#<1- for, my djgn 
salvation. ” Ho then said, V If you will not leave off this wtfef 
ship, then I will make you.” I asked him, “ Howwall you 
nntka me? ” He replied, s< Tying-a noose in a rope, I willkkMl 
-L.yodv' I said-to him., “ Very well, what yon are able to do, that 
did”- ' -|u a little time, as lie said, so he did, for he tied me,with a 
ro-nlv and heat mt imioh. This i bore, and Sundoradass armkim- 
ed. “ Ah ! all! id the cause oi devotion to beftr all this-! This 
vra&an will find her way to heaven , she has been greatly tiled.- 
Tims I remained, convinced of the folly and sin of idolatry, aM 
hav ing nothing to do with the customs' of my neighbors, l:,|nw 
that the world was false and vain. I was weak and petKemuedp 
and what I endured for many days, that no one knows. Uke-ifSf 
a man when tinder the care of a police officer, is narrowly w itch- 
j.i|. so did they watch me. i much desired Ip be baptizes 
profess the Lord. At length I opened my mind to my -mother, 
luui- '.■:d : d her 1 was determined to be baptized. In her !. 'bond a 
for she also thought of the true worship, g he,however.. 
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- wit h me observed; the ^■trvjfost silence. My mo^eit yew the ones- 




aoiiger < 4*10 format fob for me, and in particular did.sus tall 
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about my resolution. Thoiy he w.ni Mon{*raj . <>ne > 
w of ’ins'iiUc-Lp^, to Mbits my tnitid; iiSinhmi xi^n to-hjm; 

caitih! on! vrfed to oomfott. ye, but { *aid, ;; Whew the'Xorf m&~ 

■ forts- im J shall be comforted, wow ;there is no aliernriiive. 7 This. 
det(.^ ; nation of. mine was talked of by him, m • i< Uio vr. 
gf>t 10 know what was my resolution, and my relation i mcf.e tjjin 
ovor tried to prevent me. My father and husband wehl; to buiv* 
nud'eaid to him, * l It is thrOqgh your vile 
tiiat the (ro'iur. of onr families isr gone, for out waves ltiediiate 
rui||itfg into the lunise of t hb Piieringees. •' Our husbands wore 
ivncliarurmg ui their anger towards ns, for they suffered persoc.u- 
iHvw imd'sh'an'ie on our account. 

We sometime talked to thempand said, “ Behold, how vain 
iit tr an, 1'ow vain and ii nee if tain the life of sinners ; soon they die, 
and then having do hope they perish forever ! Behold, the Cod 
f,hat made them, Him have they forsaken, and the stream of time 
;‘dl,riled' them to hell, their spirits go to hell. 0 they have no 
hdpo : This is a world of sin and guilt, ami to remain n lt« cus-' 
either for ns or for youj not and will not bo- well. Be-, 
tliis is tho time of mercy, thci day of salvation; and now, H 
you wilt 'listen to the voice^.>f(»od you may obtain this grace- and 
b.v- ^veth Hia voice', of warning is/going out to all, eoimriandidg 


M r 


■ iu ib ilecj from the coming wrath. Come then, and let uy flee. .. 
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hu^b:aid.- and wives, parents and children, .let ,/uo flee tog* /ber- - |||j 

flee. i'tom sin, and take refuge in the Lord.” Thus wo eoWetM 
the in with many Words, but they would not hear. 


Unsuccessful, with our husbands, we considered how we might 
licure (Mir own salvation. About this time the brethren «nng?i- 
D’riV and Donate©, heard by some means lb at. 9 nr minds were 
•■■■iit'.firp.used with the importance of our el .'ual sajv.m ton f and they 

us, if possible. They ••-•auu? over to our . 
bouse, and through an interview with Sundradas, we saw them 


: 


Jiouse,: IM 1 U uirowgn tut j I i 11 • »1v v .. ..... 

and ,,-vrd words from thorn, while they also heard something- 
about our e;.oericnce. Heating what we said, Gouga-Uhor rer . ,, 

' .1 m * • . T _ : I (i A J L.!« 
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tjoiced and. wins filled with gratitude. To him I said, “ O brotii#, 
how eat* we escape ! thisTit present we see not; O brethren, -rte*-' v 
vise some ty&m by whit it v; n ty be .leiiv • 00 Iron- mf bondage 
nnd siiiservi that vvermy obey tlio Lord and b'te jouted tu-ms weu- 
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tn Serving '-the Lord, lit' tfot afraid', for the Pftdrete vn.i 
will come, and will devise sortie ; means by/whi 
ccm'/u: and "be* baptized.^ Thus speaking, the.two 1 
parted;, and we again remained for some time, Al 
Padrbtr Sri*»b and the Schoolmaster Sahib, '•villi the , 
Qisters from Oimack, can to to & place about hall a m 
village called Urigoderee, to the house of a Chris 
named Xoruoasaho. They arrived at his house about 
iit the foTcinorm, My mo I her wont to Umgodeicc o 
meaning, vtiur when they arrived brought me wind : 3 
niy mind was filled with joy, while my heaig leaped w 
to think: of going to the Christian*,■ and folio wing 
cornu andnients. We informed those who were li 
house with us, that now we were going v -when the 
their voice and mourned and wept aloud.; I had a da 
her 1 committed to their care till the fnliter came horn 
done this and made some 'other arrangetlhents, we 
our bouse, leaving all but the little child often months 
V v;a$ Turning, him I took with me. On the road m 
6dmo of our neighbors, who were out ■ inveterate eno 
were; at work among their crops of rice ; they sa w up 
to kwk at us. t Then said I in my mind, Now it will 
me : o, die, for they will sieze us and carry us back. 
\Vr; orCicised in our hearts, and we lilted gp oiir pray 
x: cj said, From this danger, OLord,, do thou deliver u 
men stooped clown to their work, and look no fori 
Then wo proceeded on ohr wav. add soon arrived at 
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sai.fb ;v; VWtph're yu eome'liwxe .r' VYW ;^ ; iirt.,,^v-VVe are coin#; heye 
. rlla| wa &ve our aiiiiifei 17 ' T'(u s y .did, <f Your sptdo 
bo-save cl iier.0 ! ? * We it?plied, 8< We uro sinners-and i.rust-. ins:le.- 
sus C ivrist, and Otre £mn® tlmi. we? ma)^ ass time a prcfesiou o.i 
■hi ■ tVi/ao.”’ They ;3'ui.cl, “ Show Us your Lord/' W'eyinywer- 
edy “-'Oar-Lord is invisible, arid not as wood,-or stone.: oy svvvih. 
or warev^ or 'flesh ; he is a Spirit, and so'cannot ho seero 1 ’ 1 ften 
th;Oy. g-svo l ,Ai)S much' abuse, and took Lacey Sahib • to witness.,* 

Liee.v 'Safii-bftaid to them,: {< I: will not forcibly baptize' them; i;|jfk 
v> ' them an \ -'persuade them, and if they consent take thexo kvt&yS' 

Some corifufrion' tlfceurml m hen we went out to be br»piix'.?d,-after 


which-, a neighbor said to iny husband, u Come, let •= 

home- ;• these we men have jnrone.over to the barbarians, their honor 
' ° . . . ' ’>. 
; if:feart|l, and weicau have no more connection with them «- 


Come, 


let us depan hence ; t will not witness such disgrace. ?r -Thul 


y s;>ev/.kn!g ihey' departed, awl we were baptized. 


,V,Y ‘ ' 

• the baptism of these' two females 

: \’ v ui':f.be instigation of some of the enemies 


■ , , , 
the husband#. 


of our mission,; $ 


brought the case into court, to be tried by our old 


iilHiSI 


: rtfy" . • . % ’• 

r:ent, the collector of the Pilgrim tax at JPooree. Iq or- 
.I: ced ( iie women to be ’stripped of their ornaments,- with 


' most, i-f their clothes, and deprived them of every jiaf uc!, ’ 
Of their property ; the child was forcibly taken, in';Opyiv 
e.'nrt, from the mother’s arms, and given to its father, 
jipd.an attempt made to implicate the missionaries arid 


m 


rrirtiv-e preachers in a misdemeanor 


The 'tmilittnds t 


ael 
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'itttfilly performed the funeral rites for their wives, as 


though th y were dead, and then married othe|sj. They 


'•’HV te V 1 <f ■, 

however acted more under the influence 0! others than? 


their own judgments, as they long afterwards called <«p 
casidnally to see their old partners. 




The stvate ^r*l>scqAOiUly bound several pre^ehem,,'' 
. in the •pejiu.lh 'of fifty-.rupees, not i •• baptize a Himitfo: 
vrii'vicc .v:vumn wiioout her husband> e- -ascot, him! <*rni 



,-iu 1 otter ‘ip our missionary hnHiiiKn, cv,ije:edr^g on 
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upTn the obsen thermo mm. -The 

these proceedings vfe published in the So e iuiy' v el^ifejs,' 
These will verify ©vow pan of the foregoing ;sl||e'hi:b^ta: 

It devolved on the writer of* this book, at the e^j>r.<ps ( s 
injunction 'of the 'Society at home, to bring this, whole, 
differ before the G ov;e ntor^Gen era I in council, 
dbererne nt ;*> were first forwarded to bis private 'Secretary, 
who stated that the bond exacted ‘from our miiy$; prea$h r 
ei'^ wan illegal, and t^at we should, meet vvjlh m> practi¬ 
ce.! obstruction in a. proper p^ofil.ljc.tttio'n of ou$f wink. Al 
.:.hi^pdns‘^vnce the matter was hushed, and we hn ve pro¬ 
ceeded quietly on our way. 

'T’-fTA'f■■ \> : ■■■ ■ -e ■ fr. fveflflf 
"MS Gpmula. -'A 

Apart from those trials which man has inflicted and 
which man may remove, the Hindoo convert must cn- 
thiro much , arising out of the antagonisticai't'relations hf|§|; 
of heathenism and Ghriatianity. The Hindoo is often 
strongly attached to family connections, and feels ;;fkop--. 
Jy the rending asunder those ties which bind him'to holo'e 
iKf .kindred. We do indeed meet with mucif thaf seehis 
:},(:,{■ vv- •• !i to agree with, this assertion, but as we'have 
elsewhere stated that the Hindoo conscience. may be 
reached, notwithstanding the blighting, hardening ,ei~ 
■&ct$ of liiiidobism, so we may prove that, despite the 
tendency- of the system to induce the negative of natural 
affection, yet still. nature will oft-times apeak out;' -'and 
snow she dwells in black ?md white the same. We shall 
adduce two cases, omitting those of JJ&mudar and'S-om-* 
ualh, illustrative of this class of trials, which the young 

Mr, Baccy writes ;— . . c- 


yiorvvcri must encounter, 

A #as3;,hf conversion of singular interest connected v/itluthh 
loti,.ks. t'Uut of Gov in da. In Up couple of last ' e imihey. iv> 
&pe‘ctnb!c;^h<mg ouipj by two servants,’ ■ anfvAl at Boh 
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triaM of -roiiinQ o.b^rvx^PB. 

.... . •’ , •; A*jft• wjtO'./ i ■ 


!’v'‘ i’e^p. "Wi j f- 
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h .a»Ti'^ss. a$ • inq uirer, aboii’t Hqbavpe ft,on:} w v-ib:- 

J* jSjg^Mii'JWarSs ol thirty miles oflft Sopldfl^rf hi the rfrdpi of 

near th.e Gmuosm' hills, ami was the soil of a very vvealtliy iiL:.v* 
duo.. Teii years before,. solrne of- his iff it* rids had visited Ordnga 
8aii^ r i ao.d r^Umniic^ one of. them received a: tract, ‘.The True, 
|%5fl^e,' 5 at JJalasSre. TMsi man carried the tract home arid laid 



imwK 


it in'a box, and lhero.it lay for more than eight years, ‘Ahohr 


■% • ■ . - - . •■ 

U-v enrf of ^hat time, Gfc»v.io.da. was. at Ijis, friend’s l.oushvv' His 


eye'M! upon the' tract,, and. he inquired, ‘ What is that V his 


friend replkh), A Sahib’s book, will ymi read it V and -baying 
chi3 f put it ho i ;lds hand! The tract appears to; have lost t.wc of 
its leavedfed i:J. .'frivinda took it and read it. A new kicd.oyljght 
began to'enter Iris mind, 'In. reading, he did not at : fist : feel 
its ..influence, but afterwards felt somewhat annoyed thfcf the c-b- 
'’p^ts of his trust and adoration were so exposed and seftuskie* 



He read on and mi • the- tract commended itself to his understand- 


tel... 
: 


the Holy Spiri: opened his heart to receive its truths, ilia 
> Midence in idolatrous refuges was shaken, and.his trust w&s 
•.•txMitsferrecl to Christ, the true Refngo. In this stale of mind -he 
obtained some other tracts, especially the,- prophecies of. Isaiah, 
gwen t- a man at Minula Mari, this friends, however, begatvto 
tako'.:;i'vu» ? and expended large sums, of money in ceremonies to 
f.n.st' the' evil spirit out of him. They violently opposed iftp. 

* What 1 Can you become an outcast - Can you for:-, a he the re 
.liglon of your forefathersCan you bring your father with sor- 
row to the grave d Ke replied, 4 Tn serving the gods of/tJbo. hca* 
ti,eig.I hi-ve no pleasure, I cannot obtain ; sa|yafton from these 
fa!sryrefuges, and will therefore go to Bexhuiupore/ whose.he 
hoped to learn more about tha gospel. . His father e. 1,1 treated him-* 
On no account to Ipse caste, and wished him to s.wear by Hie 


1« 
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••flpha. Prasad, or food offered to Jugeruatb, and other idols, that 




he would not renounce caste. This he refused, to do, sayipg, 

; That what they called holy, food, was., of all things, ' most fryt- 
clean, and that he sHbiild not fed ady oath made by th^t, at ftli 
binding. 5 Hia father then wanted him to take some othet eaftfr, 
but dns also he deoftned, declaring that ho odd not !yr hiihsejf 
hflcr an}- obligation whatever. At J^riimpord bully yhe Euro* 

• pevm an#aatSve fbrethrcnjiad much couv(kte,ition wfih^hku, and 
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..Trrf^s: ,'),P\;y{>axs-'. (.oNs-nurr,-, 
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*>fe appeared to h^a' r^epxfi. - .Ij&h*: a?iA ; ]Lri^^tVlge 

' which was^perfectly afc|iar|fejgv ••■'• He received^ of 

bopks aiuikft "m ♦ .tellit^ $$ pi s q|)J : e in’ the 

b,^ha'r,,;as he passed through',- that he should'go ahdfthe Wlmpra.-- 
hjs-'yftfe and friend^ were willing to become Christians'witfobirO.'.. 
If Hsoy • W(:i ! .; if not, he should come out arid leave‘them; '^h®''; 
brethren'heard no more - of him tor some "weeks, when a-servairf'- 
came/will a ualive letter requesting more looks, ^j&lt were 
rsont tit bis request. He rapidly grew in .knowledge, p||e up his 
oad |pu';i island desired to be baptized. He said,. ‘ )'. fctd as- if fo 
could endure any thing for the sake- of Christ; t: if I could, 


suffer pjumy.rdom for his name ; I will never (fosGwTfe rdiguiu if 


of Jtsp.’- Mr. SUibbins thinking it important that he should 
confer Christ in Bagara.. his native place, proposed that fue. . 
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hrethnm $ht6,uld return with him thither 

ihey were met at the bottom of the Gootn&ur hills by his hub n r ».;■. 
and a party of his friends. Neither by treats nor pfouii^s.^ 
cbu|d hb-father prevail on him to renounce Christ, but le.ppi/-^ 
..siuiilcd- him to defer his baptism; It was, says a missionary , 
truly .an. affecting scene to witness the tearful pleading*., 

. aged father, Govinda was his only son. 3.0very. pfo|$ 
made to him, that if he would- return he might follow C-liS^fc^ppt. 
•do. as he pi easedthat no control should be exe^ekedhp 'him.. 
Gay-inda at length determined to go with his father, as fos doing 
so -wo old assuage the poor old man's grief. The falhei; i ow 
- probably supposed that he had gained his point; butas Govmda 


;:|1 


had lost caste by. gating with Christians, his father at»<{ mend 


were, anxious that lie should, go on a pilgrimage to- the Gadget 


■ v>r fugonuitb to regain it. He objected, telling them that there 


,w;:;e but two castes in the wot Id, the godly and the ungodly;, 



and ' ’ ihe former he would cleave till death. He also assured- 
h^;-4i^ ,u fo.l A g*^ n an d again, that the visit they proposed was r-f . 

no vise. * Jesus Christ was his stymie ; he .waited „no other, and • 



would have no other.' At length he.so fur yielded to his fate 
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./■ fishes as to agree to take a jpuroey^ and in company with >fm? 
^toridants or priests, se f out, furnished with ptnruy of ruoVfov. 

•'Nyard u» O.uUack, and soon made act db'e./^ide!it4'«T • 


He went vhr\ya;rd tqpUuiuuCiV, aim soon mane a tat tt/e-,g^jie!ie4 <$; • 
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3itadedi> : i!eiTion.55tratefl^ but all to no purpose, 

4vhieh in other places they might, and most likely would hava 
Hifth.ved, they tfrfffljd. not offer there. He inquired what money 
tl'ipy would; want for t heir journey , presented them .with some, 
,ao>i. Kalutlrem fa-tew r-11, not, however, withou ■ treat! eg thorn to 

forsake their refuge of lie:. ; and to trust in Christ, A young 
■ Lrarimbh. who was a.family priest, was much affected, and- wept 
ipu.diytf.ti he. came away. On, the next ‘Lord’s day Go viola was 
laptxeci -M Mr. .Buckley, and then sat .down at the table of the 
LgALG vV female convert was baptized with him.” 

• We will next select an instance from the record:-:? qf ike 
vBerimmpore station; it .refers to S art hi, a convert bap- 
lifted pr HM6. The narrative is furnished by three of 
the brethren there stationed. 
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coming 

| o'^ed .ptothfrJiving : ^-i_io' -^hom'-he iv as ' : jmwM, : . attaelie#.• $ 

da ihe'tnoru'Jjg of the. &!' Jasfd^v however, Im$ cn.n^ to 
td/hring- soSjh work.home",.when I .seriously urged: the que.:.ti0iV y ; 

‘ v ': h/••'»■ S mg balt^Bhou between two opinions V ’ r;xiio;l.iu^hi.m 
b'v 'every.consl location, if he believed Ciuistianity wm true:,,, jy> 


Hi 


mm 


very.consilocation,, u lie believed CiU'istianity >•«*?•.■■ 

?tVowyfe^le$dly that belief; and the eternal God would s^cn-gili- 
on l\U -to do so if he slight his aid, &c. He. left nieirul. went 
over to the nadvo Christiana, and after much eo^yerla|p. with 
them he-said, " Why should I longer delay, I kno^in'hyipw socr^ ; 

I ioay die ; I believe that Jesus Christ alone eiv^ saye;Siie, -ami; 
lenc6fo,gb i will serve him and him onlyhe;tlidn htoke v^.fte' ' /, , 
by laiiling awl eating with the Christians. . Soon after, 1,-. had all 
onr dtdighted band, with Sarthi, bold now as .a lion, at my iitoum ^ ^ 

*o declare all that, had been done. I had a great deal of most iubyA- 


mm 


toresling.conversation with him, and at. the close sopp!ica.tod.tj^e V 
' divine, blessing to rest upon him, and th of strength might beg ivenr; ,: " 


him to endure, with Christian magnanimity, the trials thaivdwaii’ ; 


ed him when his friends should know of what he had done in' 




mWifr 


1 JS®h ■ : 
f?#"p 


bring mg down at once, in their estimation at least, seven 
tibns of his ancestors from the thrones- of bliss oil wdnc|i AM 
■ have’,been seated in all their 'heavenly enjoy meats, ahuUmg- tfrefa 
v Mo the deepest pit of perdition, and cutting off all,hope |rW»iiis • 
do^-AncUvnts to the latest period of time ! . It is truly no : ..vvond«,r.; . ' 

that the Hindoos should oppose conversions to Ihiristiaidtyfrtvheii' 

; hey consider them in this fearful aspect. I encpuragied.himdp , 
go for-his tools, with some of the brethren in 
b,utto. go. trusting .in heavenly strength,™and to go- eS^cfiag ; 
“■^position,—to go therefore from a throne of grace. Accmding- 
•■•J, hy they started off rather early, when it was too hot for us wjb'M-jjf 
to’.go, but I wished thorn, in case of disturbance, to sen ! for us 
Jairriediately.. His house was not move than half a jnilo iVptai 
(fi ts. After me;.. had been gone about an hourly-messenger air- 
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mm 


;.y-ed in bn.mthle.ss haste, saying they had seizedbbuvl.hi and drag- 


G’d-hpo into h|p impose, and there- they bad;, yist.eij.ed. 1mm up-; 


•tiiav ihe ippb was. about to.fill on thv native C!-.ri8tian?.,*^-h! y; hat, 
\y ' i •• d 7 &e fdfiit all was. spoken in such bvoG-n son-, 
ifoiKCS; oiying cp UftfVyit led, breathless state of the map, thin I 
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ho\v*Wer : nvy«e!f r bi-ethreiv fincIvlvi^’ a■ irl •' J1'ey wete*bcmij i; <ni the 


%:.'t, and- fotini:! die brethren singln'g at the top of rimur \bieoH'in 
Die midst of a douse, .confuted crowd, b ut Sari hi was slvttt "\yp in 


hj| i( ;b , tese. i ri , 0 : ar. I Bto|tpecl l t&e singing, and ^op-.rhehcod -as loud 
•a^: : rcould, u Talk they of binding the Christian'! as well might 


!§$| 


they talk of binding the sun in. the firmament, 7 *—“ Talk they: of 
gutting out. the candle the Lord himself has lighted, ^'.>wc.U 
might rimyy.utempt to e'xuiigin&h the light of all the u of ketv- 
food I.spoke till quite exhaust©^., and was ruly ‘hucued 
"cal; the. <fctth*Hkfe silence of the people'. " ‘Da mud air next began, 
;.ub|:za the tof v 'of his Lrong souorohs voice expose! their^yste/n' 

['.»• Tjfci ' jvl. m 



of caste ; but he hud not sab 5 many words, before there was a 

;i;.r;niendous rush to the opposite side of the road ; the fact wi»o ? 

’ * 

•5:'a-:t.hi had, broken asunder his bands, and forced bis way throtigk 
&$/ow<h infuriated as ‘ditcavnute devils. O 1 shall neve/; foycet f|| 

It Vtfc .scene ! some were dragging his hands, some his hair, somu 


his • cloth us, some pushing, some screaming, some were c ursing, 

!iis,'mo.thobeating her head upon the ground,-.ins sister tearing' «; 

her hair, boating her naked breasts, 1 .and wailing in agony. 4It 


wo*..uoiie itfat could be, to force him back to his'JiouM.} we 'hi 
■went■{...) ins assistance, and amidst tnanyv hard blown, and kicks 


v . dm\ curves, succeeded in getting, him to a stone on the 



;$jle of the road ; here ha sat'with the sweat streaming, dev-, a • 

' him, mo eared over with dust, mud, &c., his hair hanging down, 

...... . ..... ...... . ... . -■ 


(the Hindoos tb up their hair behind as-females do in Eoghe.vc,)'. 

ili.^ ha/lv r . tVpmKUnr> h'i<a *>tr &a ns ♦ In aO /dh (}■»£»*:» wmilrl <.Jnvl (Win 


biid,y .fremWing, his eyes as though they would, start lioru'.‘- . 

•k. th^if ^i^ets., and himself ready to die of •fatigue.' Opporitt ',v |§|| 

iiijn,-stood his sister, just, raised op from a. bod of charcoal dus|; 

4 siv& ; , and filth,—the upper part of her body bare, her .bid : 

.•'•'.kdlsbov.olledj Her face writhing, and expressing language woyds ■•■•y. ‘ 
w -hnldiail to do. Oho would have thought she- bad 'violci, 
ioi f ” 0 ( 1 ..iier way. from..,the pit of perdiiipn, and had como to exhibtk 
1 he irif&hvy and torture to which tbe Ibsfc are subject; outers ^fejuro, K 
' -tnother, in nil her., sad dejection, from a pond v 
vylp^e Show ad been to drown herself. She \\?o presont'lyTroughi' 


and :jdaefdv.U .ll,jtiQ. feet of her only son, amjb that « >>i 'worst did .if 
-dcSC Tim aggravated;i.he'.afleetlng .clm.mdlhr 
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Jfffepil : ’ll . ___ 

here she. beating;. her withered fiveasts saving,; 0 my ! 

0 yoT width h ! was it, for 'tills p'oii' hput| on these?: lor tliii 1 tod 
vou ! ■ tor tji.is I carried yon on these' old worn sides ! 6ie, O 
Sarifiii, foil wretch.! what have you done!—what have, you '$101$ 
how hive you'brought down your' father'and ancestors from hea¬ 
ven (h fife] l ! and how have you opened the i’.asuing pit fhr h'fe 
and, nil a •'Hr toe ! V'ou wretch !—you wretch ! whac .vtaU I-do !” 
And again she wept $ad writhed, and knocked her., head upon 
the stone, and stretched herself-on the ground, and rubbed'h-fT .. 
sirennving eyes on his tech. He. chucked, her lightly under 'nbA , 
.-■'da and gently' tapped Iter shoulders saying, “-Mother; 11 why do 
ypu'UyKs? why should 1 go with you to hell? comfe with meio 
heav.en,—some with me and 1 will feed you,-r4 will work-dot' 




you,.--I wilt give my life for yours,—enrae with me, 1 cannot go, 
with you to hell,—come with mo to heaven,--oott " with me. to 
-Jesus*Christ,—corae with me to heaven,” he, Having resjtA|- 




ourselves a little, as well a-s the crowding mob would let us,’ foi,M 
wo-wore almost, as the American said, drowned itt our owu p^f- 
spiration.'we were anxious n> get .Sarthj off, his m'othey .having 
left him with sobs and tears and bitter wailings jpd pm:«s4' ; :bht 
we saw we should have difficulty. Sarthi got up loi go ; \y|.h.:;(je, 

• hut the crowd rushed on him, seized his hair ami bauiis.'uml 
■ r f jofh, and dashed him to the ground ; first one dragged; him . . 
dong by his hair, and then another; and then another, throngiy.. 
rout!, over pin nes, broken bricks and tile; f really feared UieyvwouKf"'’ 

'. have. killed him. ' Their object was to get him into the; liddse 
again; but he determined not to go, and wc detetion ned, if -{jpsr 
able, ho should not go, for the probability is, if he had, nc would ,, A ; 

| ;, cen killed. It wp a dreadful struggle ; we werepullhig 
him one way, and his people another ; Some saying, kill kith ! 
fciU ‘/tim ! kill them all! we shall only bo lined a little,'.kill ti/eni,! 
kill.them !! Some brahmans now came up and cnci..iuigM;th6 . 
pimple, in their violence ; Halajeeday sprawling v.'i the ground^ 



tfiiv home dragging h;m. Soon m^gutarba;fter|,of 
"■iatoims; bnoiis. mud, iron coders, he.. opeued.u-poai.ti,a^|j|d;W-hat 



■’ T-WALS 'dip Wijtf-G rO.VFE^tS,' ; 

' ' SfSlj ; ” v ' "' 

moi back, dud soyer|j 6f u$ received $*vtn’e bbuises';liowkyer, altar' 
id.1, \ve managed to get him. .away, Brother Buckley; 1 or'iutiai^ly' 
nianaged to getaway, to.W : 'Aready to take Sanbi ftotni ^Imn lie • 
Monk! foe liberated, jusl.a© the extreme violence, commenced, so 
escaped. Brother Bailey had a .■verylnarrovt el 
• a'.io^gc stone"passed before him, which vrou'^t have se|.iouslV hi- 
jurert hie head, had it hit him ; as it. was, he only got pretty well 
speckled .with mud, 1 Came .io' for rather a. worse p'b'Hio'ri. 
.After having the breath squeezed out of nie, .or thereaboot^^ soite 
'Ode gave 'ne a severe stroke on the leg with a stick, and .diocdy 
after - this, a large iron cinder came on my hack with- a irertie'ti- 
dc as'--thump and nearly knocked me down ; however ?tAva|^oofc a 
time “ to feet if -one ivds hurt” as a good, dear friend (now'in 
heaven) said he was doing when thrown from his horse* The 
mmve brethren, servants, arid in fact all our people who were 
.•there, were: hurt more or less ; 1 suffered a good #eal for near! v 
..lottingiit from the blow I received on my back. 

When we got; Sarthi fairly out of the way, brother Buckley 
condit ted him home , and dressed his woundsand bruises—ijitiley- 
am.: 1 re, tunic d to the scene to hunt up Balajee, who had' 
ed t’v* •-■».) net; we found him quietly talking to.the-people';, \ again 
• spolcdvA j .rid was Hstened to with considerable * .motion .to ii>e 
cion..; hut when we left, they gave us some more, mud and ■ 

: v .i ? fer' H urre Bol l When we got. home, 1 went over :o brotlor’; 
Buck Ay and found Sarthi there rejoicing' in the Lord.yrind he- 
jug rubbed vvAh embrocation bv some of the brethren* Soeintf-. 

Hh|H| j|Mjj|||M 

feud 


:TO# 


right there, I returned, to have my own won ads at- 
i and get. off my speckled and saturated, sbonld-bo white 
cUifhes ; then in came five or six of the native brethren to have 
thbtir wdtinds examined. I mixed a plentiful quantity of harts-' 
horn and ]aadanuni,,and it was. truly amusing to see the, wry 
fhces and hear the peculiarly expressive Ohs! and baV! and 
exclamations, ‘‘ ;kcreeltiUiffcht’! ” ' (how it cuts !) &c. All tJfiv 
almost- over, brother and sister Buckley canrle to spend the even-i; 
ifljgj wi i h. u|; nogfetlu-.r we rejoiced, ssmg, and praised God'; icef 
i / ?, sure ’ the •devil would am or be v a^Alf/ e^tingq^hdlm candle , 
that' had- tl'i-ki day,been lighted"hi liiti!, B'Vt-p. rt he daligiitfV;’, hut 
evontf-il d-Vy was closed.by si'ngrris^ W'HU:ilinuin'! Sllitll-lf tfe' 





,i&: 'MiG 'T:riffl5 i)F w|(! mOSW# 

i rrht ! - .. ; by btot'Het Hu ! ■ in* a : 1 

* 

( :|:,; • , ... Sai’tli|^!di- »K?^.;rescned from- his 


Hi# heHicnlarsiare related by Mr. Bnckbey. 


•‘ ' • 7 V ,/■, / , ■ ■' nr r j; ; ; ’ V- . ' /' ’ ' , ...^ 

... | ? with’ Yhre^of'&it.preaching brethren., ami others, ..ireorapK-. • ^ 

nied Shtnhi \c our hoirne, and surely our hearts burned, wiifep ^ 

' aa we talked by the wav. One of our native brethren broke 1 dm 

silence by. Baying-, k ‘ Be of good-cheer. on-other* beaVon 'v»ii ; * ^ 

• ( uroendB for all” Another responded, lt lletfmntiek -'bvi&f* 

||(... >ror.«lS’, ?j Ye shall be hated by all uian lor my su.k$y hat h.e;:|b^t 

i ,1 , i i ' -11 i. .. A ' l'**-. * »• *U • in tK«f lri' 1 ? 


i cuduvoth to-the'end shall he saved—fear not them that caoJnll 

tip bodv.’ ” A third said, “ Do wo not see that Satan i.< the 
?|A: prince of this world V’ Again it was said, “ Brother, be of good 

Va*.. ^1-, ,, •?! s ,, V, ,. flirt Al/ono/i i »n rr ntiiat rAW'VPfl ti 
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dh-ecij...ig .him to the 1 final recompense. At length we 'reached 
out house, and after so much excitement and violence, we remind 


Hi 


lo sit. "down quietly under our own verandah. Mrs. Buoklegr s«oit 
i'idard of the otttrnyo, and came to see if any evil had hefcllefl hot 
hosbatjd. Mrs. Stnbbins soon after joined us, ami.while We told* .-..■ 
vhom of all things that had. happened, they dressed the .brnaoes'Af;. 
tln^e who had been injured by the affray. While this waibeiffg 
,« gone, one of our people said, Brother Sarthi! the Lore! has debv- 
Ored you this day from the power of Satan : let ua bless ins p^inr. 

„ . Another.remarked, how suitable was tho prayer, “ Fathcfy'-'teV- 

“fpi'l'''’ ,,j v \ t p,, u . i5 ,„ r t hev ha aw not what they do,” for the f&rgefcratox# 

; '/■ of tho mitraga.. "While wo were thus employed, others came tip, 

,i. one limping, another pointing to his bruises, brother btprdtiirB,. 

A ' bar.ding hk back, and bearing in his body the ntirk'.-ot 'jnjp.urd 0. 

! : 4 r Jtiy: ii: brother Bailey’s soul was all. oh tiro, and I believe 

' , v e-roitcd, that ho had not been knocked down and w 11 pommelled 
; i it the affray. For myself I was thankful that 1 lunl,escape .f uts- 
• cl >'pt ' t Bheb.tr,arunda, (i, - the ft y 

i citnWth, pencil v.uvffj’ji^pet^pn haiui,"KmiliT)g!,.i'tti I d sayiiig .,, 

tlikf'hc’ud blayeil iiidhe thidfe of the stones, ur.ti had. t. i-itteu 

■ 'kkiyf ,f. .A* ■■ A WvW c, “ ! ?pd" .: ’ 
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down the names oiAhe ringleaders.; t:i TH.is ; <hv (said: He,} wo 


luivehad the' Hoitor of isidlbtipg ; * I newer. saw.thfrm : 

.'■ v’f'W W y "it," . Vv i 1 ••''•;•''•'• ’ 1 ■ '• ■■■■Mm* •MjjV-r-'-; r 1 'W-- 

:dlm ha|jp^' ;u? tl;:ey were on this occasion, It occurred to, 
that it was after a violent. pew,potion that it was said, “ The diW 
'eipl.es were, filled with joy, aid with the Holy Gbost v ‘ r v' i .N'o. ope 
oyrp^suflfered ., for Christ without feeling that His precious*truth 
vv\iif 'worth r svi]pfering for. The steadiness, tlie firmnesh r.nif joyv 
of our new; brother were very pleasing ; I could.not but prsythai 



h'is..-future course might to the end be imi/dicd by the same holy 


eevotednens to. the.Lord hot it is much easier to make a : noble 


confession for Christ once, than to convey a spirit of martyrdom 
ifitby • ivy duty of every day, for many years,' Still, all things 
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a a- possible 10 him that believeth. 


■ , 

We reluctantly omit the account of Sailin'\s baptism, 
upd attempts to obtain his wife. In this lie failed ,j she 
.positively refusing, before the magistrate, to live with 




'him any longer 

'Carious attempts have been made to obtain some muL 
ideation of the Hindoo lows, which have so oppressive a 
bearing-"on all who, from any cause', renounce' cdsto:, ... 
William Bentinck caused an a.ct to b& : parsed iduf- '■ • 


.juo 


in* his administration with this view, hut it was alway* 
dvaded by the courts. An act has,, however ,, jus- been 


. 


issued ia the Calcutta council chamber, which appears-,. 


likely to bring the wished-for relief We cannot forh-ar 


inserting it in this place* 


I|PI 


4 5 .On the 11th of April, 1850, a law was passed , t he 
most material clause of which is in these words : — * So 
'"' r mych, pf any law or usage* now in, force within the tend- 


tdries'Subject to the government of the 'East India Com¬ 


pany, as' inflicts on any person forfeiture of rignts or pro¬ 


perty, or may be held in any way to impair or affect any 
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Till \L& -of xom 


• • >' 1 as law i» thexaurta 
amt 1 'in the iourts established 
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eir \vithin die 

■tin Ktories. ’ ” 

I shall close this chapter with an appropriate extract 
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report of the London Missionary Society for 
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fi It is \vel } known that, np to a recent period,..the Ios3 
of caste, in India, ,.-iy us followed by the loss of properly ; 
and th bfacig of course* has operated as a powerful knpedr. 
inieiU to the progress of Christianity, especially amopg 
the xnorr. respectable classes- o£ the Hindoos,. Many;, in- 
stnnccV:, however, have occurred, in which native con¬ 
verts have forsaken houses and lands for Chnst V sake, 
arid the gospel’s; but in none has the sacrifice been fol¬ 
lowed -bv a greater amount of steadfastness, and aclMp- ) 
ni.al, thau in the character of the late Narapnl-Singh, 

Vv ho was faithful unto death, ami has at length received 
the crown of life. ^ 

’Ho Was received into the Christian church, by 
.Dr, Carey, seven-aiul-thirty years ago. By embracing 
Dvn w i«th\nt*ty, he was deprived, by the Hindoo luwy of 
property to the amount of .£800 per annum; and, instead 
of affluence, he lived contentedly upon the limited'salary 
of a mriive preacher till be.died.”- 
-‘Our departed brother, ”■ observes Mr, Kennedy, ive ver 
expressed regret for,what he had done, He knew that 
he had chosen a hotter portion than this world could give. 
Wo do not vuntember to have once heard him bo.<m : of-- 
the sacrifice he had made, and claim on that aceou&i,iLe 
admit- .itiott of his brethren. He had good talenp ror 
rpeaking, and he was over ready to exercise them, in 
noeliviming tlo' gospel t) Jiis countrymen. My had some 
. faUin-' i of diameter which w,e had reason to regret ; bin 
, h% was honest in the ciu^d' orGd' 1 TT ‘“ 1 ‘ <WJ “' — 
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in Jesus. es ibyouly Saif'Mir, and earnestly iyish-.itl tlw 

, :’,7' ,/,'.V', ^ . \ J '■ \ \ •?. V 

cofayembn of his co-tiiitgwznen, Two e\ or>ibefore hi** 
death, he was asked., if Ke!now regretted the-stems'which 
in youth ho had taken, o£ joining the people of God rand' 
he replied, with .all the energy be possessed, 4 $o^~u.o J 
If over, never ! s We have the fullest confidence that he 
has entered into the joy of Heaven/ 1 
. 'I no concluding observation is applicable to (he whole 
of this cnaptpK ^ Such (say the directors,) are tho tri- 
auruphs - of the glorious gospel, in India, over {vm arid 
sej^righteousness,* ignorance and pollution. More deci¬ 
sive they could not be; arid that they have not been mote 
miri' reus, cannot awaken surprise, and surely Ought not 
to aw aken or excite dismay, much less dissatisfaction 1 
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ply f.r '.lit: asylums;-—Deaths'of various tfeiflfro pupils. 


to i\i$H subject lingering' In m;lny. a nook and corner:,of 
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An in ; :cresting department, of missionary operations ni., 
f;w,-education of youth. Wo have already adverted very 
briefly to this subject in our fifth chapter ; but it is hoped 
that a wore extended notice of the demoralizing inft'uence 
of idolatry on the young, and our attempts at Christian 
ed treat ion, will not bo unacceptable to the reader. The 
remarks -which follow are the substance of an address 
delivered to several Sabbath schools, both in England 
too America. 

To train tip. a child in the way ho should go, is a duty 
incui ated by divine authority, but it is one that is v dry 
irs'depaatbiy appreciated by the majority of even reii- 
gjbus people. The observations and statements here 
presented, may perhaps show iia importance by contrast, 
that, is, by first giving some account of the early peroi- 
'•pSous influence of heathen customs, and then directing 
attention'to our a’tempts at introducing Christian cdu- 

, 1 cation. '}■ 'v. f'/Mrai; • . 

We must begin at the beginning of our account of the 
pernicious influences of heathenism on the youthful mind, !, 
and briefly trace it up to early manhood. ; , li L : / 

! , Idolatry in Orissa anticipates the very birth of the 
child, nd at three stated periods before the infant sees 
%ht, are-certain prescribed ceremonies punctilious?” 
'observed. We have enough .of'superstition th relation 
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a. fewirt , to preclude the nectei^ity -fof . any dotaffe 




riK^'ev who a ft[ curious may consult 'Mr, f ,W-cfe§% 
book on similar puMications. 

2. At the moment of birth, ghee, that m, clanged 
butter, should.bp. put intb the ftiouth of the chil<|^ith a 
golden spoon. Other rites follow, and its ruaivity fs caist 
by a professed astrologer. The • aspect of the hen v , eas,‘- 
especially the conjunction of the planets, arib cvarelbhy 
noU)u 5 and from those the future life of fchn cl a id is pro- 
dicteu. All .this is.recorded, and the account- careftoly 
preserved, ,, , . , A 1 * 1 ; 

bl Then follow a series-of ceremonies at certain 
periods; such as giving the child a name at ten .or eleven 
days old—if a boy* it is usually the name of some god or 
devotee; taking it out, in order to look at the moon 


its 


ancestor; and. so on. At six or eight months, or when 
the child has cut his teeth* he is.to'.be fed with rice iifelk/ 
ncccuipanied by certain ceremonies; and at Hvq .years 
old his. hair is shaved off* except the sacred Ipck at the 
top, called chura. 

4. At a Inter period, if of the higher classes, the hoy 
is invested with the sacred thread, when a long round of 
idolatrous ceieraonies is performed. Then con 
he .ui.ua(.fa. < 


giving 

,acred name or sentence, by the rami lys- 
ruoroo; and filially marriage, at. a -very early age, &.•]>©- 

ccasions are wr- 
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■of i.ftlmpral stories relating.to iih^gotb; ; the. primer 

. -\o lie n'jost elaborate''olas'skj. wnrk^oh- ..gra^rtif) v 9 pvosor 
lf> iaW arid" logic, n!l are ?jurcha.f|;e<:l- with iicenUousoesf. 

*>. But it is at the various ,iestiYaIS'i:ml .g&tirerhigs of 
iikfkfu.p? T we see the juHuence-'bf heatbeoisai in its moat, 
attractive light. How often have wte, on these occasio.es,■• 
had recalled to our minds the graphic language of Jseii'ah,' 
f * Lift up thine eyes round about and see : all these gath¬ 


er themselves togfriher, they come to thee ;' thy sorer shall ,. 



WKEB 

itf; 


of Hiwkioism pour forth in successive streams, dressed 


out ;i.n their gayest, attire 




felt 


the men 'generally ip white, 
arid the women in groups, dressed in white with bo ad 
borders of blue?, orange, or red, wit h here and there one 
in drimSpn, blue or yellow silk. The fathers and elder 
brothers -carry the little boys upon their shoulders , and 
the girls astride upon the hip, and. thus ttiey “ flow to~ 
geth t .” all lending to the great gathering-place 

And there you may see many a father teaching Ids 



child to join the palms of his hands, and lift them in ado- 
'ration of’ the idol, and many a mother bowing down her 
infant daughter’s head before some filthy emblem'of .diva 
or image of Krishna. Others, a tew years older, come 
toddling along with hands full of offerings, which they 
lay before the idol, and bow themselves prostrate' oa. the 
earth. Men and women, fathers and mothers, boys ami 
girls, people of both sexes and all ages zealously en^agfii 

: . ".Vii. . _ * >fvSv 



in the idmatn>'js service, and contribute 


without shanre, 

to the performance of the- most pr.erilc rites, ' Mothers 
livaelr their., daughters to make some of the most filthy 
- ,^r< of the mud of rivers and initiate them into jpra^ 



ticks 'tfe most compptmg in their mor$L : 1&pL$mie yfi 
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■J;j mAra or ir:iKDC»U' Vd0TH. 

At tjie la,?)! '.^iSbroi.w./ or- night $BtivaV in honor, oi 
Seeb, which*’-!' attended,,. 1 saw a' t.mimber of ,mothers n.%^.* 
step^rnot-fyers teaching thbir young married daughters to 
perform a certain :pooj a, yyitlv a. view to secure lve : oomiug' 
Mothers. This’.vpooja oohlsisted: of • sitting opposite the 
cmp!e with lighted lamps on the head, sboitklers, wrists, 
bands, ’ perhaps knees and upturned leei, and thus re¬ 
maining unmoved inost, if n6t all the night,, meditating on 
the idol, using various incantations, and attending to the 
midnight-songs and revels in honor of the god. 

However otherwise respectable and iatet*Osting-- 1 jh,e$o 
females may really be, it is plain such exposure^-arul such 
scenes must pollute, the mind and render.it la miliar -with 
e very J use i v ious gestu re, word au a d eed. 

6; From the general corruption-of manners has arisen 
dhat curse of idolatrous nations, very early marriages 
That interesting period of female life, in which v'je gir 
passes into the state of womanhood, and becomes fitted for 
the discharge of those duties, which, in the course of 
Providence, may bo expected to devolve upon her, is un¬ 
known in India, She is scarcely;a girl before-;.,she is a 
wife, a mother, and perhaps a widow. In Orissa she is 
often betrothed in mere infancy, without an; power of 
her own to choose or refuse, and before she enters net 
‘u os has been married and conducted to her huvbjiDdks 
house for life, 

According to that vile libel on woman so sedulously 
•inculcated by heathen, wisdom,— n female must always 
be dependent first on her parents, next on her luisbuod, 
and.when he dies, she should burn on hi funeral pile 
a-f;d accompany him to tho other world. Thank God. tbi* 
the abolition of Suttees. . . 

vM^ace female, schools injndip. are thronged yifjife young 
wives'.aud: betrothed girls,' and Bpi isniVequentiy now-by 



DRAINING OR TORTH. 


yot.iHg, widows,’- B ulyimoirg the h ig^eR. cMfctii’s. . a ad a»- 
deet r alJ ck-sscs i>ut the very ty||L', tlk fejfsak" is. -n^yer 
ta.tight; either to read or write; tut she is taught a'thmi* 
:;ami things conneetod with debasing and ijoliji'thg idol*- 

' 0 $ : 

7 • The demoralizing influence oC'i&biatr/ ;}& remark-- 
nbiy and most painfully-apparent in the yoimg men and 
youth* of -l-ndi'a. More interesting lads there can not be, 
rior scholars of more hopeful promise, I believe %,vory-. 
o:oe who bits had to do with the tuition of Hindoo youth 
v./.- 1.5 give this testimony ; and up to a certain age i- Ib 
. impossible not to. fed a strong, affection io:rthem.. :Rut 
i -""' • iKl.sooner do they border'on manhood than they becosne- 

orurcmely.- foppish, vain, dissipated and stupid. . Their 
prrc.'cious intellect seems to have received a sudden 
chock, and they, become quite different beings. Nov 
wh&b the character of Hinclooism in its gods, its- hook#, 
lix festival*^ and its influence is cqnside-ed, can this It©' 

'. fitter of surprise.^ te-y./,• t-v^] ; v: v ^/■ 

■ -if- is pain.rui to add, that to-heathen licentiousness', din. 
piseity and chicanery, Europeans are fast introducing 
habits of intoxication. Hitherto this vice has been eafr 
fined to a few of the very lowest -classes' of society,, but It 
is now last spreading through the highest. In Calcutta 
the evil is dreadful, 'and-it will.non bo long before it'over-.. 
spreads the whole land. 

B, It is ihm that tlio young Hindoo, as soon as he is 
born, opens his eyes upon idolatrous ce irehionie.s'-d—h’e 
g'rew^^.np surrounded with idolatrous iri:fiuoncq^»th.o. 
rites ai d ceremonies of heathenism mingle in <w. che 
events and occurrences of life, they extend their rabvi- 
flections every where, into every thing,—his fad'd.-r™his 
dro»s r —his ablutions,,™ bis gloeping;,—his . 

vviHOi ho walks out and when - he sits ■ down^^whort'hl 
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ojiguges.itv .any ciiilerpme hml'-whevi any affliction over- 
takes hii: . At all times', in every thing, he is taught to. 



regard the gods; to dread their njaiignant influence'll; 


... to-propitiate their respective dispositions'; and to .adore 


.above all thoir servants, the priests. Ho ia full ofoiav:-. ■■ 


ciC3 and fears about evil eyes, witchcraft, lucky add on 


iu. ky dayy, ghosts, goblins, devils and: 


u; • starri* so 


,, that he is always hunting after charms, meantktW>s arid 
• : specifics. 

Oh it is Wretched to be trained up without God, cud 
the prey of* every infernal delusion. "-Fear yo riot 
their fear, neither be ye, afraid, saith the Lord ; but. sanc¬ 
tify Uto Lord God in. your hearts, and let him be your 
fear and your dread.” “Blessed are the popple who 
have the Lord for their.God; yea, blessed lire they whose 
(*■ d is, the Lord.” 

If. the Christian fathers and mothers I now address 
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Were, on their dying beds, .compelled to ieave iheir clui- 
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dreu in the hands of such idolaters, to be thus trained up 
for -evil. yea, must I not say for hell, what would be your 
feelings? Ilow would it. embitter your last moments: ; 
.ppw .'UH-nestly and anxiously would you look around.for 
some means of ro.se .mg your beloved ones from a fata 
so terrible. But is the case altered because these elui- 
di'fm are not yours? because,they are. the sons arid 
d'pM'ghiers of our fellow-subjects in Orissa. O think, it 
is 'hot one or two, but a million at least of young untnor- 
tal b'ci igsjpwho, at this- moment, are training up in all 
the abominations of Hlndooism, without God and without 

: . ■. 'fir A 

fc.ipe,—• o. million of those young .irnmortni.i within the 

which we have undertakers as a 
to cultivate for Christ! Ha e you over re- 
‘y.ed this .fact,••♦‘••-have you, when we.have been plead- • 


ing for .o? our schools^. endeavored to., jrtciiu o 
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to yuurseJves this &taie ©£ fmifrgs,. o^.ii^yB'ybiT *ft'0U£hrtia$ 
inaecessarily P“$|mg in cur object ami unrcrsonubto iu 
our requests? Surely you HviJl think so no longer . ,.. 

!*• 'We come now to a little oasis in- the desert of 
HEiutlooism, a little vci-dant spot in I be moral wastes of 
||#, Orissti,—the establishment of our asylums for luuiyp eli.il- 

nron. ()3t Happy.day for Orissa when we -shall s|f, us 
in i?3 lh>y England, or, in relation to this, matter, happier... 
Nei:- England, a thousand Sabbath schools established in ' 



the land,, and the majority of its interesting youth flock 
to these sacred institutions; tyhen ns upon you this da/ ' 'y^k 
the preacher may look around, and while narrating to 
thoin the happy- change the gospel has made in their 
present and future prospects, ho shall stimulate them;to 


send the gospel into the yet wilder regions that stretch 
far away beyond them. Well, for these days we wait, 


y'M 


thesfe days: we or our successors shall surely see; mean- 
utv-.o we have to narrate the beginning of these days, the 
. early glimpses of the dawn of that blessed incoming which 
■:-. thus to enlighten nil the land. 

i, Lei -yii.e, bircjiy npticQ the o.righ'1 of oiHMi$yjVirA$, 


• Those who have attended to the history of our 
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\Viit remember chat a number of day schools nere-estal> 
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lisbcd bt its very commencement. They were, however, 


taught by heathen masters, for no others could be gif* 


.tod too often, when our back was turned, heatfeff books 




were substituted for those we introduced. And at.all 


» 'idles an idolatrous influence was successfully-'excvu'<1 a 
iiotnc ip counteracting what, little of Christianity was 
oaught at school. These schools, therefore, were-.-can.- 


taugiit at school. These schools, therefore, were-,con. 


tidied so tong only as we could do no better;/' -Wo cdbto 
rot bo .satisfied v© send the children { f our Cltridfiaircon 


verts to them, and thus play back again, as it. wcrepiitin 
die bauds -of Satan. But we popclqtlpd, that white at- 

fey.. - : Jp||jfhfl- 7 ) .:§fe|S 
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Ending fovsuel-'sciidbls, \\i$- wore much mbgh' b'oq;hd $t>' . 
gi'$# our it&tive -con-veite’ children t|id J : -1>e<st• education in 
m : f power, • . • 

Our converts then were few and scattered through dis- 
tant Tillages^ so drat our first step' necessarily w&ti to ■ 
bring them together in; a suitable boarding.estabHshmenL 
'Being encouraged by a few friends on the spot, we'de¬ 
termined therefore to establish an asylum .for both "hoyz 
and girls, in which we would collect and •educato^ ea- 
tu||y udder Christian influence, not only the few club 
circa of our native converts, but aii of a suitable, 
whom We could get entirely under our control, 
blighting influence of caste makes it difficult thus to ob¬ 
tain any.Hindoo children, but Providence most, astonish* 
ingly prospered our way; so that besides the children 
obtained from our native converts, a much larger num¬ 
ber was supplied from other sources, to which we shall 
briefly advert. ■ 1 "■ ;b, ; . 

t> • The first considerable' addition made %'OUr asy- w 

- ■ 1 r .. ?' J'■ < W ' '* • ’ ' **.'*, yifjV , * f* /*i t # ' , ‘ > -1 .>1 At' PVi ^ 

hums was occasioned by famine, Three successive yenrs 
was the earth as iron beneath oUr feet and the he*vyens 
Wass over our head. It was then the improvident Hin~ 
dob, • dependent on his rice alone for sustenance, and 
having scarcely any other resource, was gradually re¬ 
duced to the lowest pitch of wretchedness. You have 
beard of the late sao effects of the failure of .the potato 
crops in Ireland, and may thus judge of the very shmlar 
results of‘'famine in Orissa. 

Many parents sold their children for a scanty pittance, 
-*-n»aby were abandoned by these furnine stricken lathers 
and raotherS,—and many wandered far apart, in hopes of 
olnaLiing the means o r subsistence, never to meet again. y 
‘tYe purchased several of i hetse children, or rather .gave .. 
their parents a,'trifle' and engaged : to keep their "famishing 
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liU‘e on(vg. o/j'ier children ^ere‘picke;d up'siectr 

rid n 

*? w <> £ ^ e ^ r own. accord, presented theriisefc ga.at.o.in 1 

dours and begged to be taken in. 
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dcen, many, were too far' exhausted to recover; soH& 3 
when the famine hid passed away, /led from the osylurn 
ait<! roiurtjed to their vagrant life, and other# retriilihed • 
to th| salvation, wo trust, of both body and soul. Many 
affecting details might here be entered into, but space m ill 
not & office. 

'■'*•' Anotner source of supply for our asylums was the 
Poore : and Cuttack pilgrim hospitals. 

cAuTty hapless children are annually left to perish afr' 
•'<. 1 , great car fasti vaj of Jugo.rnafh, or on the road to that 
place of idolatry. Their parents or friends are 
Struck down perhaps by the cholera or some other dire- 
fid disease, and the children are left unprovided for, ' 
iJoubfleKs, in many cases, they are intentionally left be- 
hmd by tliclr wretched parents. Some of these children 
hod then way to the large hospital or asylum?, at Pooree, 
rind thus come under the notice of the doctor. If he be 
a benevolent man, lie may befriend these and send flmfm 
to our asylums. Such was Dr. Cumberland, at Poorer, 
.u.d Ur, Minto. at Cuttack. These gentlemen Two so^t 
seieral children to our schools and contributed geyefdyl 
fy for their support. Several others have, to a 
by less extent, imitated this good example. 

1 he Moriah pooja, or Khund sacrifice, bait ids. , 
been made to contribute its portion towards' filibeg lip 
vHU * schools, l ife details of this murderous .rite pave 
neon m various ways presented to you, anti l must not. 
f 'nter; upon them. Suffice it to observe, that vearf’by 
year hundreds of children are kidnapped from ffei/ha- 
tive Villages and sold to these wild 1 Khund i ib C: , who 
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•saci'hipe cut the livid ilesb pjecernestl 1 from their Viciim 
fa.deposit in : hoi)' turaierick fie ids. This ritfc, the Briffsli 


h„ ■''•umfiter. 


.^overiirirent are endeavoring to suppress, and nffuy of 


' victims have beer, placed in our asylums. .7 

''•;'4‘ito author intended to give a detailed aecoun . of the 


_ 'K.hihids, and of the botfevolent efforts now inakii% by Gov 


mm 


ernmv at for the extermination- of the cruel Merit;!. P003;: 


•eady becoming too large, and he must 


but his book is alreai 

y; forego h;x intention. He cannot, however, .'exclude 
condensed account, published in the Friend of India in 



18 11, Within the last three years nearly,8wVictims 
luive been rescued by Government agents from this at’ro- 
ssinns sacrifice, many of whom have been placed in our 
mission schools at Cuttack, Berhampore and Baiaapre, 
\il honor be to the 'Government for this benevolent-feef k. 
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%..■ 7. 'foe.Khuiiits inhabit the district r f Gbomsoor, in the v'icirufr 
o:' .frgern; t|t> temple, in Orissa, and are remarkable for the pte- : ' ; 
valence of human sacrifices among them, In 1837, Capfri-Miflar 
;5|3Cvi'ed., ; Several males and females, sonic of .vhcn'n were.to ilaye 
'been aaci'ilcd in a few days. In 1838, Capt. Campt&ll, assistant 
to the collector of Ganjarn, res cued more than a hundred while, 
v . a l ‘" u ' ' n the,,Khiirvl country. It is hoped the sacrifice will 
... ■ 'Sihitii be either wholly suppressed or entirely changed in its chiu*- 
ejp.r,^.animals being substituted for human beings. 

IWeyiah Po'ojsi, nr human sacrifice, takes place once in a year 
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''•V : ' ;v ;:#,'pytlor pthor of the confederate Mootas in succession. Tlio 
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■■■■; victim# are ’.'stolen.-from the low country, or are brought'from 
sbrne other distant part, and sold to those Mootas where the site• 
tifves are per/ormed. If children, they are kept until they attain 
a propel-ngev Ti is cruel ceremony is thus performed. When 
the appou.ied day arrives, the Kluuids assemble from a)' pens of 
f e country,-dressed in their finery, some with bear skirts thrown 


mi 
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over their khdidder&y others with the tails’of peacocks flowing 
behind them, and the long winding feather of the jungle cock 
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wrevihpv <>u (heir h^uci^. .- T!iuj ; : • decked oaf,, they danefe : , leap flu]' 
roj^fhe, heaving knifes'anil playing 1 or;. an .instni inept 1, ico^.|®}lie 
'';o'%|4dto the Highland pipe. Soon, after noon,. The janf^i&r' 
prhsufirxg priest, with > fa.| akl of his assistant#, fastens the tiaf^f; 
tua,ate victim to a strofrg'' pciat which }m '.boon .firmly fixed jruov 
the groused, and there, standing erect, he suffers the cruel torture 
nf having : .t;iis flesh, cut from his bpnes in small pieces 
knives of tno savage crowd, who rush on him and contend -with 
encth-.pfhor for a portion. 

(rroit value is attached to the first morsel cut from the victim's 
btuly, for it.is supposed to possess greater virtues, and.a pro],or* 
ci('uatc'-I’•igerneas is evinced to obtain it ; but considerable danger 
tc the person of the operator attends the fcat, for it happens also 
thi : i ;t||u : a5 virtues are attributed to the flesh of the. lucky holder ? of 
the first slice. To guard against so disagreeable an apprcpri* 
aUoni^'U' village will generally depute one of its number to •endea-, 
^vor'fo Secure the much .desired object, and they acordingly • arm 
hi;ri i( Jv.a|i a knife, (mereri,) tie cloths round him , and holding oh 
by die ends, at the 'appointed signal, rush vvith thre^'or four hum 
fire (b others at the miserable sacrifice ; when, if their man should 
bp successful in hid aim, they exert their utmost efforts to drag 
\un ‘ rom the crowd (so few being able to approach the wretched 
o pect ac once). ShotiM ho escape unhurt, the whole.turn tlieii 
[p? i to their homes, for, in order to secure its fall eificacy, bhef*' 
lUtisl deposit in their fields, before the day has gouty the ehnrtn 
/l ey have so cruelly Won ! The intent of this human sacrifice^,! 
to propitiate Ceres. y 

In Guddapoor, another and equally cruel sacrifice frectohtly 
nfocodes the one already described. A trench, seven, /belong,, 
is dug, in which a human being is suspended aliyii.by the^ifctef’ 
and boe).t>vlistened with ropes to stakes firmly fixed at each OtxJ'! 
of the excavation, so that to prevent strangulation, ho is obliged 
to support h imself with his hands over each side of his gravov 

if lie presiding priest, after going-through some 
Itorto of the goddess Manek$m y lakes mi axe,and’ infiiefe. 
cyi^yat equal distances.from the back qf tbg.nmk- to die; 
repeating the number, one, two, &c., and at the seventh decap - 
taxes hitrijg-thd body falls into the pit and ,'s. oovcTed with etobfy 
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ivh.uml iv^uvitry % 'fefeak' found luar '%u'y into' the ; CoSdr.'s. 

: camp-at Fritdngia,,. ,\vji;h Otters mi her legs. She had escaped' 
tfi'o confusion of an attack on ihc^'Wuka, or hiding, ru&re 
of the people who hod charge of 'her, bye* or men,, add rokh.cr 
tin,,;, ho-had been sidd by her brother to a mooli];, eo of < -:sy ! a\ -lie 
;''e;;.t.i»]gi.ci Mobtasyfor the purpose of being sacrificed ! ! T need 
rioi say that she mis inslantly released, and that sheVhbjved ap 
• further. cboh^etlon with her people, and was sent, to i;h'6; ^ykira 
at .(duttackf ■ phy- ‘ 

#;T(k form of invocation of the Khtiud goddess forms- ::m idler-' 
oaf hymn,' of which the following is a specimen, v : ‘ 

** Hail, mother, hail * hull goddess Bhobrtrice S ; ^ 

Lo \ we present a, sacrifice to thee $ ■ ' ph . 

Partake thereof, and Jet it pleasure give,.' ' 

And, in return, let us thy grace receive. 

With musics various sounds, on festive'day' " ik 

" , • • Leri thee we ' worship, and thy rites obey, • >' 

ifyf\ Hail-jill ye gods who in the mounUO.p dwell, 

In the wi'IcJ jungle, or the lonely dell 5 
.‘4 Come all, together conic, with one accord,’ 

And take the sacrifice wo buve prepared : 

In all tire flekl«, and ah the plots we bow, 

?$$$£•'.,• O let a richh-Mid plenteous harvest grow 5 
■if'd'" 1 . 0 nil ye gods and goddesses give ear, 

‘•I And be propitious to our ear tic si prayer. 

Behold a youth for Orifice decreed.,. • - 

Blooming with tender flesh, and flushed with blood 3 " 

\ . No sire, -'io matron says, This, youth i* mine, 

yj'J '■•.-•'p'i. His’ flesh, his blood,-his life, his. all, are -thine ; 

Without the p'.Uo of .sacred wedlock thrown, ).yyv ’ 

/J; 1 : V u - Sftfi took and fed him for thy right alone, 

: V-. fsoivj <*o t .with rites from all pollution free, 

We odor I irn, 0 Bhobanee, to thee: 

Tt^fe. now' this offering, satisfy thy Ikmu, 

• -w Auspbid us joyful to our homes depart 5 , • 

.Typte' now this (diering, arid propitio'&s : 'l>c f 
•i''V.by ; ivP- : . -|r»d let us each* marks' of thy favor see. ...» . .* 

■iTkip cxfracfc" mm- repealed from memory, -Ipy Abraham, - a 
Kintal-boy, in tbw .BfehqoJ at- (Juttack-, to. Mr. Laver, whey of 
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yleep. for the night, Whet;' the men entered 4 the hut, unci, health 
in::; the mother and '‘ohUiiren, placed poor A bra h am over, I hep;; •*•- 
HundiWs, blindfolded’ him, and carried, him off. His debi/haiS re¬ 
ferred uj m the close of ibis chapter. ■■■- . " 

\.4,c;'-. ; . f Phes.e, (hen, added to our native cbxH%j‘tS'v.ch?^ ■ 
e'rorij are the sources of supply f>r our asylums* end 
st.dh aye the children destined in Providence to receive 
the first 'Christian education in Orissa. It Mi ay, how- 
vc.r, be proper to remark, that as our Christian Couv 
muiut; increases., our converts settle in villages where 
the native chapel, school house, and all the regular 
•means • of instruction in righteousness follow in succ'Cs- . 

Bion, .Thus we have Choga, Khundiitar, Christianpoor/- .; few 
.fee, And in each of these is a Christian <My school aP 
ready established. Our supply from this source there*" 
fore tor our asylums, will, very happily, be diminished,,, 

)>ut it will be to open another means of training oar youth, 
in, Christian habits. Let us, however, notice a HlOe 
U’OiO particularly the usylunis- which we have hud under 
, 

;X Our school was opened, May 3, 1830, with sis- ,;i v , 
boys awd three girts; hut since that period'more Uul#:,> % 

oi each sex have , for a longer or shorter period, * 1 

■b-’iv-.'f.i i'ii asylum under our care. A 11 our sclVoolg'^avb 
Iat e}y had a corisiderable increase. 

'As the majority of these tads must labor either in iefuL 
tivdtirig the soil or some kind of handicraft', out chi^;^;nbv 
pet s to teach them to read imderstaudingly iliblo;’ 
ny e.ta book , and such other- work# afeare jh circdWtion, 

. hmh as iiuByan.fe Pilgrim, a part #£>oddridwe J *rKis.c" 'i‘t$ 
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a{'4 P:i 7 >'gro.H«!':nad B&>:t.er/a :< Gti 11'threo, .ynfomes o 1 
Otulmos ; of General and'Cltu^en History, 
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vJjeficVr ■ W and A.slronomyySic/ To which we add w ri- 

i( '' ; ^' v ,;’” l$$: 

of these manifest, su.pe.rior apfihKie for foarp>Tgb 


home 


'add- premise to make future schoolmasters andcfutoclvists, 
Fwfcift these a higher class is selected., and is new called 
o ur N a r m a i Sp c bool. 

j) . i d’-from these., hgam, some of the baptized youths 
ha ve. I ecu admitted into the theological department. 

• Our object for.the girls, is, while giving them a plain 
education. such as is namfioned for the first school.bt 
boys', to .which we add knitting, sewing and spiinfi.ngv.vds. 
to ■ render them .sensible, modest, industrious. and pious 
young %v.:men : '; fitted to be helpmeets to their husbands 
in. the humble sphere which Providence' has assigned 
vtheuh .Hence wo avoid all merely European onia~ 
ifiem ai branches, which can be of no use ■ to them in 
after; life. :? ■ : ! svfi 

We deem it to be a matter of first rate importance, ; tp 
ayotd wlittever might raise them above fi e sphere in 
Vd'iich they must move, and those economical habris 
without -which they carmd' subsist. 

o To wean these young converts from idolatry, and 
(rain them up for God, is. of course, our grand object. 
ySilt respects the former, f think ygp have been all hut- 
universally successful; but to chafige the heart Ih 


.yo-.i/h'ighefi power. The means of grace, however, arc 
vo&ithirly enjoyed. ?h the morning they have prayer in' 
each do payment of the asyl .on, and in the evening a I? 
ifiiiei: m five school chape L On Sabbath mornings a fe:> 
ifir.e }| addressed to them especially, and-.- afterwards a 
$a bhath .school is held , They also'share in more private. 
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Nor has the •*1 1 v bfessfi« $■ 1 )0 en wHIihekl.' • IJpAvqTiJsJof 

iU\y : KouD,, we.,tri/aiy’have ImM horn ;agam, uaji ?id&uite<!. 
'to the efnvrcU by baptism,' (corn our a&yhirn-at 1 
while oi‘several others, who have not llrife beeu iulded/t.Q, 
the eluirch, though,we can give no statistical account, :: ; 
we yet. cherish, a good hope, : 



mu 


sting to insert a few extracts 
from the Society’s report in relation ,to the convemou- p’f 
r|a^|' : ''’' : soine oi' these pupils. During the absence 'of Mr', and 
Mrs. Sutton, at Calcutta, Mr. and Mrs. I.acey took the 
charge of these Institutions. Referring to thesef' ho 

* v 

f ' •■■ ’’'oibserve's : ’ : :. i ■■■" 

;.{ ■ ; ■ ; ;-" v . > 

“ Few things are of equal interest with many of..the dear club- 
dren in our school. Saved from 'death ii f protracted ttaxvatWn-,; 
bayed- from prosthin-’on worse .than death ; they are here provided- 
with the blessings of food, clothing, and. habitation, and are 
taught the knowledge of God, which has made in,ariy of 
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wise mtto sanation. How altered arc their cirec.itfstances' >:<Av, 
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; a*-they listen, (which they often do with eyts glisteniofr with''" r " 1 ' v 

Ifhffy roars of gratitude,} to what the Lord has done for them-. Could 
our friends of the destitute Hindoo children attend with me only 

■ V • ' _ - • f 

on. yne Occasion of the: domestic worship of these rescued, anil 
noW happy children, they would ftel a g]o\y.$>f pleas’ure'vyli^S %’ 1( 
would amply repay the pains and expense they incur, ire support- 
' ijh^^.tlyis : i%c:h 00! • ^ x . 

Makunda,. supported bv friends at Che sham, is one of thenv 
described us a clever youth, capable of Ifctoiing any thing ,y, : : 
tiiat:/ an be taught him in 'his own language. He dates, Ins, ||k ||§| 


iii 


$ 

•Bp?ious •jift.prfjnsions from a sermon on the test, “ My- little eh'iM- 
m>, of whom 1 travail again in birth'till Christ be for mi.:-:! ■'<> 




fom.’' He was baptized in December. As a pupiUie stands in 


the’ first class, and to all he can learn in Qriya has fu&ied the .study 


mi 


of the Sanscrit grammar. This is a very difficult laiigeage, ih|f. 


»fe bids fair to make as .good. progress as'ajty sttidenf.jve..have. 
There is no (leficianey in talent, but he need jsjnat grace to 


>^ v <* * * •" • o • cj.■ v«r , 

keep him humble end docile, If he be kep* by the-ipower ;u)<;k 

n ■ ' ' 1 J T ■' Vljfiffc : ■ ’ ' -■ '-'.'ISr .y 
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^mt , ts..i t i;Nf!std:;-:o'r heM^o'o t oI-th. 


'" •-i |r . i ’ i T"* 1 - j ^ 't ''[ImM? ' ij^ f ‘ i AtSr'f ' ' ,^, (1 *s ■ |, . 

gtaew? ofAJotL He wiIK iri. .aH p.rol>abiUty > '.bo 3 icnan of 6 ;iprne/io||or-; v 

in Q;*i^ii; "•': 

,. \v'f,,8oi0mor’ '’Was .,saved from butchery'among the/ Kh.unds, .Me 
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from butchery' 

vfas/always, an aSedient, well-behaved youth, aiuVquite, a favoiite 
with'Airs. Sutton, but had rip decFd($ly religious impressions'till. 

"' ;,t ( h,e-Revival * commenced. When asked what first seriously im- 

& preyed his mind, he said it was the abridgement of Baxter’s 
Calif (in Oriya of course,) and especially the perpetually recur¬ 
ring words, £i turn or die ; n and then his impressions were deep* 

» e.ncd by .other-means o$'grace. O let the unconverted in.England' ’ J 
or A merica, remember that this sentiment is as applicable to them 
as to the poor heathen .victim rescued ’from the murderous 
Kbunds, whoever they are,, whether rich or poor, learned A i ig~ 
norant, fonng or old, they must turn or die. Solomon, ‘djtetTfrt 
Calcuttfi ; his age was supposed to he sixteen. 

Abrahath might be about .seventeen years of agef |jfo, too, 1 •■:;*, 

was saved from the heathen butcher’s 'knife. Of him Mr.. Sutton- M 
’.'writes': “ Ho was the most rude and unpromising of all the 

(lade, averse to the restraints of the school, aih-.l 1 .loved to 
sieaf’avvay whenever he found an opportunity, to iish, hunt squir~ 
rels, shoot birds with a bow and pellet, at which he was very 
dexterous, &o. In fine, he gave us much trouble, and we feqged 
’we should never be able to make any thing of him. Still their*? 

:^0& .actions when bis mind was tender, and he applied stead-* 
iiy tp,his book, though it seemed very hard for him. * 
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At length 



•, I Yrm- out with brother-Lacey, hoping be would managed* im 
letter, while his country excursions would gratify Abraham's- ’ 
; i,:-,t.n : but. brother Lacev could do nothin# with him.. He chine 
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i\ T -;te ; but brother Lacey could do nothing with him. He chine 
Lack to the school , but ran away two or three times. Ac 
resource, I asked the • commissioner to take him as a chupLssne 
or fcfe^vrtnt of any kind, but lie could find no opening for him "At 
this'last failure, Abraimhl again started, expecting to fthd-Jul 
way by.'some, S-umb hit lpore boat, lo his native village, and rd m 
to bis obi uibrts. It was long before we could trace him, nod ip- 
ideed all seemed inclined to let hint, go. We however, and espp- 
eiallv'Mra. Sutton, vearned over poor Abraham, and - could- net 
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give brio up. We t ho light of those boats, and despatched /.a, 
ure’sfceii&er to see.if lie were there- There poor Ahraham wasf 












oa >ii;s way ymh ;: Ikpijy.! baarf'pp. theadvor, aa<1 dkdotly ;|j1^;.qvo 
va it'rglit >1 hoC!«mtjo| : ia‘pe t laten(font; he f> aid, he ihrifrghi aiVGhVb/c 
lh^ g||| : ;”>]>opfu*r(l, seeking after the lost sheep uni'^'o,/uvind L 
. Tie ry&oUim 'ti> retn m. Thy oh Saturiliy, a n4v i ■ zip* hffii 1 /.' 


not;' till the next day in the r/iiidretv’s chapel. vifjjitlip'tit knowing 
:'4|- ; , otughi otxhisTeeHngs, I preached from 1 Ye were aa .shicp gohip; ’ • 
astray, hut, tye. Tho awakening - had commenced tlio. previous 

■ i - . \ I t 1 , ..■» , .' . . 
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Sabbath, init tins niocning’s feermcia produced amarked effect . $ 
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could soo the big tear from ,(kbrahmX ; eye, as he hid .his face. 
•b;e|dtw| bi:j book, drop., drop, drop, till he could 
amrwent out, The next evening', when several of' the vspiio'us 
bey a ctuue to converse with me, Abraham was .among them'; 
Tip.:.', was 1 our first iniemew, and the poor lad throw hie rough 

•S 1»t ft vrvnrn A t-f in- ii/irtlr on 1 -w-.litiA.l I- i T ....... ..-1.. ..'. .. 
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. i( arms'I’onndi my heck, npd sobbed cmf, «I was as n she5Sp.feeing. 

the shepherd arid bishop of my souJT 


f. pow.to 

T tli ln l£^piIf' 1 'w'ffobMrl ‘felt. 


'wife .aMT ‘felt something a© - ad gels- feel whin a sinner. 


V 

- repent#. •• j ; r ? 

•' ; ’ ■ T=r<>x>a ibis' time' Abraham continued ao. inquirer, and 


• ,|fe » ,. I ...-., . • . - ... ,'V- • ■<*/■ >. -• r w 

ouentiv a'oatfdidate. On his arrival at Calcutta, contrary vo a.)! 1 



fbrnie,: habits, he took his testament, which, latterly hl'harf. 
foamed to read |>Vetiy well, -and spreading hfemat near the gate¬ 
way (which he watched, as is the .custom in Calcutta,) there for 
■. ..iiotivs he continued reading. He continued this course hi ■'■perfect 
..4ie|Hh till theday oi hi a death, Mr, Sutton, when referring to., 
soie candidates that were baptized, adds, u .Two are, I irviyi, in c -. 
iv.en : ^|n : who'm we expected to baptize here.’' Sol!un<>o : and "f : - 
Afimhjjm were these two. Were not these brands ]dacked froh|; 
the Vuri'iup { First rescued from the Khumls, and then frojn P .• 
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pi ^i-i of Satan, that more savage foe of God and man. Abnv 
haVn’'d ied of the Cholera. . " p,; ;. 


, OiisrJT, oaptizef from tile: male department, are ®asiga } son of 
a Christ fan at Ghoga, supported by friends it Portsea. 1 He* % 


■ 


yoi’M^. ' •wrjtes Mr,- Lacey, ^ and small of sl-iUire, buf his Chris* 
iitiii ; ex[.i»':rioiice is ftcvipuiral and satisfactory, ’•’ He ih of. the- agri- 
ch-huml class, Rutna^ the son of RogubiMas, the person who 
g' : m? up his large idol huhoo'maa when ha became , p. Cfeis-iinn. 

is,.very voiing,: but exhibited a yipmicte of Ghrfetian- expe- 
•' ® * 1 Sjmpoesible to deb ■ 1 -: .... 
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,4e fdbws'Inp'Of the clitarch. 
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!l>;;‘o'U3 l-vh’iHuii'i.'. i&. another of theseciAVV?Hs.'.'-' 
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'd,; r ];h<:.; aoopunflr-fcf youthful female cp.r.\verfcs.arc riot 1,0$}$ 
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'.:rGundie'is an orphan girl. She was (brought: 
the time of a severe famine, to be disposed of,. as best they coulcT 
v hJch of course would have been to a liou^e 'ofV itldarne in the 
city,. Providential brought her within the reach, of Cuttack 
apykun, where, her sod and body have both been saved, ("luaiig 
grau^ully acknowledges her obligations to God, for her pres.^yva- 
Too from sin and misery, for her comforts and her hopes, She 
is stated to be a very superior girl. Her attention is always* 
good, rmif her information considerable and correct;. her Chris- 
ti.&n experience is clear and satisfactory. Her feelings are'ardent, 

. when she speaks- of what Christ has done for her, Jidr Ups 
_ feaSily utter the grateful sense that she has oftedeeniing mercy. 

. „ : vvtii!e:W^'e;npanied with tears of gratitude and love. Pbooh, (<k 
■ ; {$& 'flower,) is' a* : Tory pretty girl, but her amiable and nOw pious 
;dibpc.^tioi : : is her chief ornament. . She is of the bralununical 
caste, and is the betrothed wife.of Somnatb, the. young Brahatuvt 
preacher. She was obtained from her parents on the demand-cf 
her berrotber! husband, enforced by an initiation of legal piv- 
oeedings. She "is about'fifteen, and has been iri the school a lieu. 

' moru,;iuui a year. • Besides these, among the bapimd, are 
:"the tUtmyhior of a Ilhunditta- Christain. • Ckalee, rcscuedxfi’ptri 
■; fT-tarvatioh-by- serjeant Ball, an old friend of the mi.ssionari.QS, and 
dear.: n of one of the churches. J&txhika "is an,orphan ? rdfdMd 
. from vice. Mr. Sutton observes, u Tears of gratitude wjil dow. 

wdido,! record the name of this brand plucked out of the;'$rh- 
, lost of three rescued frpiu infamy and wretchedness, and- i o;w' 
vlt Three ptembeis .of.the church of Christ, intelligent, affetU iofettt,, 
good and obedient girls / 1 Who that knows the Saviour’s grace 
or even the feelings of humanity, can contemplate this eircuro- 
stance, without. livhly emotions of .delight and gratitude ? arid 
witltbu-t-ioeling attachment, to the cause..of missions strongtfietred. 
many fold 1 Three, orphan sisters, children of .heathen paypni^, 
sped Pom the vices' of idolatry, aad'.the miseries ifrd’ poi JtitSo?V of v 

Imiw f'w * 5 •*. • o'ev ’ '•■Hi i • • J »'••? rv • .•$»''.. .''.jk ' 
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hnrlots^vbronght_.io'Hoiy Jeaid, <m-rt‘ imnii'ei) vi'it the., 

1 hr ia. ePitaclcs? (dr iy atiji joy 

aMp'e recompense for many tears, atfd toiV'’ rnUefu %$$$& ' 
uyy ®r>d 'a'vifch answer fd^m , any prr.yejtf* ’ r ! j| ; 
re last on this interesting list for 'the present Report,’ i& Cws- 




,v;->.y.; : bt a short lime -a member of ' ; th,e church below, iWw, it is" : 

.. tru^tedf guneun that above. Her cl ;ath will ho noticed furl her on. 

7. Of those who have left the institution., some v?glft 
oavtcu are employed in connection with the pruning office* 
soyeral have been brought tip as house servants, one has 
learned to l)d a dirjee, or tailor and milliner combined, 
as is the custom in India; some are employed as write rs, 
and several are farmers. To these those may be abided, 
who nreyuuv studying for the ministry, and- sever at'" w ho 
have entered on the work. Hitherto, nearly all have 
boon-provided for as soon as they were of an age suita* . 
ble to bo throSvn on their own resources. 

Ah .Jim girls who have parried, and they amount io 
about thirty in number, have been married to native 
Christiana, and several to native preachers. Of course, 

V some avt* in better circumstances than others; but, with 
very few.exceptions, all are doing well, and are living 
testimonies to the value of the institution. 

... V „ , vjV , I ■ %mu 

l have been hoping to establish a village with the 
young people rescued from the murderous Khundsphf|,'I 
the <1 o-mrutssioner has promised, me land for this purpose. 
Bet • drcumstauces ffinve hindered, hitherto, the aecom- 
pli'dritierit of my design. 

ify; 8. There is no povfnm of our late beloved charge, 
which occupies a more sacred place in pur ibndesi aifec- 
fibres, thsih those who have died happily in Christ, and 
now mingle with ilie blessed in heaven. Often have we 
grieved to see.-'.our children die, and conter?ip 1 atV ci the 
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rum- oi otiV ,tents respecting them, and (he, service they 

■mi&iit'vcimfy-’ fn.tfie ohurfcH on earth. But now, we can- 

mat so precious a portion ofmt tveaauro 

is.'*ft. heaven—satb from all the storms of life—safe. ,iVora 

Adihe evil influences of that idolatrous land-—safe fi»om 

all fear <>* being lost forever,. Yes, they arc where wo 

wished then* to be,, where we too hope to go ; though we 

fain would have kept thorn longer here 

We will affix to this chapte r a few slight notices of the 

death* of a Jew of our dear pupils of both sexes, a*, spa- 
.. .» 

5 of. many others* 

I have thus far spoken chiefly of our own. institii- 
tio kit QuUack ; but, happily., ours, though the first, 
no£ how the only one in Orissa, 

n A. few years after our school was established, Mr. Siutyr 
1 a i removed to Berhumpore, where a number of re «'ued 
-IV fori ah children were made over to his care These 
Tonne <1 the nucleus of another school, which >• under Mr. 
and Mrs. Stubbing Mr. and Mrs. Wilkinson, and Mr, and 
Mrs. Buckley, has flourished In two divisions—for boys 

Of fh 


cimeir 


and girlsr:-to the present time. Of these, many interest 
log notices have been presented from time to time. 

Our American friends at the north have also establish 
ed two other schools, at Bulasore and .Tellesore, of a.fiin 
iUtr description. In the latter, a number of Saiifal ciiii 
jjjr.en have been received, which it is hoped will oj cn, thi 
m%v lor the entrance of the gospel into a new tmeit d 
coQrttry. among a hitherto unnoticed tribe of xmuo 
(ameers. It is pleasing thus to observe the dawn of a 
•new day gilding the • moumaiiHops of long—long- be* 
mghtod Orisai. 
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of y oung Hindoo 

• I'TIVvVreeords^nf oujr.feisfeion in Ori^jtext show ihatth^'P 
.of :'tho poet'i» applicable to India as to llngl'And dV : A;aieri. 

. “ Flowers have their tittle to.fado, 

A mi.-leaves to'wither at the novtlrwincPs breath, 

Amid.stars to set,— /,, 

.Out ally thou hast all seasons lor thins own, O death V' 

We have found it so, and among those of cur beloved.ones, 
who have been gathered into the heavenly garner, many have 
died young. I shall here insert' a brief notice of several; Nor 
shall I’confine the instances to those who have been- act unity a'd- 
mitiedby^apti^m to live church on earth, for there are' several 
td whom ibis privilege was not afforded,, who are, neyyrtli-dess, 
admitted.^hrougb^thc .g-racc of Jesus to the general asseimb^v and 
church of the first'bora. in heaven* 

Poonee. 

Aip.png •anr earliest" losses by death was little Poonee,. She 
was the daughter of an Oriya brahma n, and wSjj placed by her 
lathe.i in our asylum along with her brother on'occasion o). y.iia 
embracing Christianity . This man had a kind of temple of bis 
owns in which waa a large image of ITunooman, the monkey god, 
tabled to be an incarnation of Seeb. This great .sfoiipiimagx;, of 
a deep red color, was made over to us when the 
the gospel. He had then no proper wife, and the children were 
laced under our care* Poonee was a very interesting, in toil b 
•child, then bout six years of age. In the school record it 
is: sidtil of her -that she was very steady and womanly in b;ry 
habits, the most ready at getting hoi lessons of any one'in fieri. 
ola-'-’S, and seemed to understand the way of salvation. £fh$ 
seized,, about two yean? after entering the school, with the most 
malignant kind of small-pox, which gradually .accomplished its 
work, till it. removed her, we trust, to •heaven. During her ilk 
rscras, she was observed to be much engaged in prayer, and her 
manner oi : prayer struck.'the superintendents m peculiarly serious 
mcl do oV|i. 1 law her often, though from the dreadful effects v pf 
her disease, very near approach was not deemed advisable, biie ^ 


^ and conduct 


Tho died 

yriyu} pinch, Especially'fee her Hither, who was? iheh iwiivite,EV- 
ihg nv uksudde. disposition. All were interested !a iier ami foypd 
jw'minHes' before 'she died, she put. her hands oyeE her 
I.:stfghjless eyes and prayed, saying, “ 0 Lord,, into thy .ha.ife. 1 
commit my spirit/ 5 and then gently letting ner hands fall,-she 
expiredi yyy ,. c.'/. . • Ty-.-. ■ ■\ > - 'w 

.' We hope she was saved in Christ♦ From her fester mother 
we afterwards learned she. was concerned about her -oid,> said 


and 


in know how 


she knew she was a great sinner, 
might believe in Christ. 

Among those who" died of the same disease may be mentioned 
Eliza, daughter of Bannamali, one of the KhmidiUav eonwv/s. 
She was,,a]>oui ^even yearn of age, and wc are not without hope 
that she .is dm also whom the 'Saviour has taken, to himself. $& 
efcnveried much with the converted girls, Cod loo ahd Dabmee,- 
She prayed much, especially during the .last few wrecks oi hoe 
iiVuesa, that her sins might be -forgiven her, and seemed to com- 
tiiui herself into the hands of Christ. 

'Fhese are mentioned as specimens of little girls rescued from 
the very midst of heathenism,—brought under Christian in:'k.« 
nonce for a brief period,—and thou removed, we trust, to swell 
the multitude of the redeemed in glory. u Even so, Father, for 
so:it.;Scemed good in thy sight. ? 5 

twill now pie‘iiion an instance or two of older girls, w! > have 
been baptized and imCCived into the church previously to their re- 
*. at oval to the church above. 

one of ^ v: 




Cass ce* 

was the daughter of Baiarain Jachucky 
]dh »yerp<u>r converts, and half brother to Rama Chund'ra, oik 
rhuh e preacher. Cassee was placed in the school ar its com-* 
livmeennml., and was, always ;■ hough not a dcoic 

serious child. It wM- hf this little' girl that the following iwpc- 
dote was related. 

“ Her father, on one occasion, heard some one appairmtiy 
talking in a low voice in one of his out-buildings ; attracted by the 

A 


' Til a •: n m v eft) tomtit". ., ' 

C , ! 

s.ound, he''h*teb%d,’ vmA- .»r>qo pfcrcd ved '*■' '• haft $.f .his little 

r : . daughter* Cassfe, .teai.c'feuig be:r- still• younger •IHO'r’fa 'p^iy.v . Let 
.;:Oj;<ijdrdii vwfio pray not, mark this. Let pr^teasediy-Gh^i^iari's 
who (fo no.i teach wjwf, children to pray-, -mark t$t|| : A 
ii;t,i,te J lindoo girl, just, emerged - with' hor parents l.roto it)3 glq^ftg 
of hvqthonisim*.felt it to bo a Christian du-.y to-pnty, -And nov. r 
attorn! to her prayer which sbe.lmighi bar sister, ‘ Ob ! Ilea- 
■ v-erdy Father, I am a great shiner*, pardon my, sip, . .Pour,.f by 
Huiy Spirit into my heart for Jesus’ sake. A men;* Her father 
related ifci? with pleasure to Mr, John.Goadby, and, surely, it 
may convey instruction to many in Christian lands to record it 
'hm ^. . r. M '• ; 

\Cixmv.e however, edWr this did n.ot grow in religion &§ we-fondly 
long time she became seemingly hmifferait, 
kj r exceedingly when \ye.savv 
; school, serioosl y i \i\ presv=d 
she : as unpromising as e\ erf ■ ©qd,, 
;vi [>tm Ci\8&®e. Her iiuprc&sipfy$ 
i u t a ft vv w eeks be ‘fore wp p 

..vnhienly called away, she openly professed her attachment .to • 
Christ and was baptized. Thai day site for the first .mid last 
time sal down to the Lord’s Supper; before another luomh had 
passed, she drank of the new wine in the Saviour’s kingdom. 
She continued quite well till that day vhroe weeks, • -when the 
lo.s;.t at the chapel was, xt I am a. stranger wfth thee, nod a $.p~; 
h-e..rn,T, as all my fathers were.’ 1 Cassee heard the discourse, 
ar.l < ) her way home was attacked with feve,r, which on the fal- 
lowing Tuesday evening terminated ftjtMiv. She watf conscious 
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, though no one. else thought her likely tp„ 
die ntfth^ t g ine> Siio had had similar atucks before, which 
v ^V,]ed to the usual remedies. But so true h is , 

“ No rco ihcirte, though it often cure, , 

Will atv/ays b^ixjlk the 

She was very desirous I should uot leave hit., which duty obii- 
:: ,ui me to do for a time, but as sh£ felt she was .dying, J was 
gent for. Sha was talking, when i arrived, to bef youhg com- 
uamous of ‘ the Lord she loved, and of the heaven to which- she. 



wv»u®- u;r(?w ner arms around my n ; e;6^».glve'me a'iii&t 
^guii(ca,&t look, as if §.he would speak t 'but could'not, theta joiftihii 
/iOi* Ladds and lifted -them ro’verahtiy tor- her forehead ; herlred 
!;l)ea sank nppn my ehckii&rand she gently /-ypired. All (hit hers 
’*■'&$ a happy d‘ea.th. Her ttiemoty h to vx as ointment- toured 
forth, and we think of her with xnimio|]ed picas urn and th'ank- 
fuind’ss. 


vllip 


Long do they live, nOr die too soon, 
Wdio l»Vp till lifers great work is doued 7 


Kustoorce, 

• Miss; Derry, now Mrs-. Buckley, .mentions the' death' of this 
young female at.-Boxharnpove. She was one of the victims re’s- 
cin - sd from the-murderous Khurds, and for two years was! pji&ecdl 
in the- Cuttack asylum., She'snhsequently returned to >;'i, Sfofo 
hir/s’s care at Berhampore. She? was one of .the first bapttfel 
from among these rescued victim#, and, we trust, was thus saired 
body and soul. While on a visit to (’.onjam, she caught the 
fe-vet peculiar to that place. When visited by her kind superin¬ 
tendent,, she said, u) answer to some religious remark **T- love 
the Lord and know he will not leave fndT a I am' a great sin¬ 
ner, but Christ died to save such/’ She could not then converse 
much, but requested Miss D, to pray for her. This was 0.1 
Moiiday ; on \Vedn-esday about midnight she cleared The girf$ 
in the school said they spent tho funner part of the night with 
Kusioorc 3 in sin gi ng hymns an <\ talking about 1 1 e av dn. A afior t, 
time before she breathed her last, she said, “ Come, sfog liaUe * 
lujah, f afo now going home.” “ Thui^' > adds Miss IX, iA X tm-t 
she not :,nly obtained a great temporal, but an eternal deliver’ 
a nee also. I doubt not her happy spirit turn beholds the King fo 
his beauty, and unites in the song of the rede* ied/* 

Mrs. Stubbing mentions the death of a very pleasing -littiefg<rl 
in their asylum, of.: about, eight or nine years of age, V'*/ I on s! e 
knew i, hat she was dying, she appeared perfectly composed .and 
said to her weenitjg sehooUbi.lows clustering.atound her; a Cfel^ 
dreny why do you weep for me 1 I am going to (lir^rC* . * 
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.These are o'ut Witsve^e^ before the throne, raftij. w.e-.jj^st will 
be; 'Jin jay gind crown ol rejoiei ng forever, 

■I .will now select a few in stances of tlie 'deaths of outyiaalc ' 
sd'hoiii*:••}, .though, as in the case, of idiY females, they can be 
but^b.VV. ,/••-%•: 

- " Sen jama. 

This b one of those for whom we sorrow not as those respect¬ 
ing whom there is no hope. Senjama, with a ’Jiuie brother, crut 
a l ister who lias since fallen asleep in Jesus, was rescued .from 
the influence, we-cannot say care, of a drunken, immoral father. 
They were all interesting children, and I apprehend had been 
ranch in deb ted to their mother, who had lately died, vSenj^va 
grow up a steady' lad, became one of the best compositore-iu the 
printing office, and appeared very .anxious,, though he made no 
profession of religion till a few months before his death. , A dis¬ 
ease of the eyes gradually increased till he became quite blind, 
and, ait lengt h an attack of diarrhoea brought him to the grave. 
HI-? name had been frit 1 some time on the of candidates h.*x 
baptism, and he was received by the church at the very horn 
perhaps the very minute, in which he was received to the church 
above. 

.1 had-the following conversation with him the day on which he 
died. It was noted down on my return to the house iw\i\ visit-- 
bg him, After some previous conversation, >u tlu* Oriya lan¬ 
guage of course, I inquired, Well, my boy, is your mind fixed op 
Christ 7 He answered, Yes, 1 have no.hope but in Christ. He 
is the only Saviour. After a pause, he added , I should jike do 
|<.\ve received the Sign of disciplesh'.p (baptism) before X' } :\i 
away,. Brit in this I shall sustain no loss. I wise r oy; brothers 
ami sisters should knew my desire. I replied, it was v !i this. 
w'\$ in your heart, that is much bet tor than a mere (indilie rent) 
attanticn to the outward rito. ($.) Yos. So far as that is con- 
«c: i.-.m’,. there is neither good nor evil in it ; but i. should like to 
make lid's profession. (&//*) You may ba taken seen, Seri jama; 
arb .yuv, awar^j of this ? (S.) Yes, I cannot hby how soon it 
may be today' suddenly ; or it may be a day ox 'two hence.' I 
should like to see mamma (Yips, Sutton), (Self,) In yon happy 


of Hindoo you'th. 


Mi 


wo rid'there h* darkness, all i>- ht.. (8.) )fe$, .all light, all 
joy; here there Is no joy for sue, it a dark, dark, rkme. :; but 
there,.ah'!—Here he turned to air aged relative. slUmg-hy anti 
\ ! ’ed|..>Uvg, and said to Iter, weep not for me, mil, weep not ior rie-v 
ret no'one- weep lor me. lou will not live long here, mL I 
am going fa^t home, you will soon follow me. (’Hie old lady is a 
Christian.) Site could only sob in reply. I again said, yes, 
Senjanui, thus we go home, one by one. it matters not who goes, 
first; biit Jo reach that happy home i» the great concent. 

Ac. : yes, that is all, that is all. I much wish to see mamma. I 
left him and sent M'<s. Sutton to see him. in the evening he was 
suddenly taken worse, and while I was at the chapel attending a 
okvirsh- wee-nog, he died. Mr. Lacey returned with me so free 
him, but when we entered hie house we found he had expired. 
He hai> just completed his sixteenth year.. I may add that in the'" 
above conversation there was a character, a depth of feeling, ana 
u brightening up of the intellect which afforded, unusual ipHuest. 
Wo indulge the hope that his reception to the church on era th 
was but the emblem of .his reception to the church in- heaven.. 

,L : /. 'David . , , 

Dav id, hi* Daood, was another of the lads who had boon .sold .iu 
hhi childhood to the b irbaxous Khunds, and rescued l\y the hu¬ 
mane interference of the British Government. If Abraham war* 
•very unpromising, Daood was the most degraded of them alL 
He was ao sullen. - in temper, so lazy, and so dirty in his habits,; 
tKjat he more resembled one. of the diseased pariah dogs, we see 
l ying in the-,ashes in Indian villages, than a human being. Mrs. 
Littonremarksiof him*—It. appeared as if he would be fit far 
nothing but -to swoop the school-houses, and in oik own mind- we 
bad .devoted him to tins offteu But, about three years ago, im 
changed of a sudden. He became serious, took to his books-, 
and without half the pains formerly bestowed upon*- himquiek.Jy 
learned .to.read. Ho surprised us all by his attention and ioh rii- 
genee. ,Vud when he came, to ruacl with the Scripture..cl a- vwv 
1 found he hadyby his voluntary efforts, not only overtaken, but 
• outrun, those -who w eye..much in advance of him. It was indeed 
mast gratifying to petcoiv© iu>\v well iiei -,understood aftd how 
vL' - 21'*- 
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^ the •blessec! word of ; i'Jjis 
lit," there was a desire manifested to be 
• offce, His wish was' com piled'With ; 
out in his foot^a, place was argued 
uui work.. Ho continued to dwell ju 
appeared to be the leprosy, and he was 
A. few weeks ago, a3 he seemed to bo 


very lincomdbrtrble there, and wishecMo be removed, we had him 
t;.'ken to the house, and put under the care of a native convert 
and his wife. It toon appeared that lie was incurable, arid nil 
that could be clone for him was to give him food, nursing, 
and make his outward circumstances as comfortable as possible. 

• [Some time previously to this appearance of disease, David, nod 
three others, were admitted to the church of Christ by baptism. 
arid ever after walked consistently with his profession,} 

” V lew overlings ago,” continues Mrs. S., “ I walked over, 
vv th 4!:, Sr, to see him. I cannot distinctly recall his ex pres* 
‘dons, in relation to the state of his mind, but the purport 
yva ., that ho feu himself to be a poor, helpless sinner, and that 
Chrhst was all hie hope for salvation. His testament and hymn 
book were his Constant companions for a long time Often 

has he been found reading (hero ; and Mr.' S.fwhen ho went to 
see hhfi 'while he was dying, found them close by huh, as if one 
ol liis fast acts, w hile strength remained, was to read. We feel 
sat isfaction in the thought that he has gone safe to heaven.” 

* can add, that, several time 1 !?, when walking 1 away from this 
deeply-aiihef/e.cS youth in his little cabin, I have felt rny heart full 
of ad mi ration at the wonder-working power of the‘gospel, ;tnh its 
uuutterd^, value to fallen nit n, David appeared to me as ono- 
thcr Lazarus ; though outwardly most wretched, yet, in fact an 
hop* pi glory , whom angels would bear awayrto everlasting rest. 
Blessed he God for the gospel of Christ. 

.(Many of the above facta were noticed in our journals, &e., in 
tap order oi their occurrence, and hence to some readers will not 
be ne\v ; but tbo author could not wholly omit, in thisanoro per- 
111 a(ient reewi, {as he hopes) all reference to tbpso beloved ones. 
The st^ibmenty 1 have, however, been so :mhch abridged as to rob 
them of much of their interest.] 




We append a few depositions) taken in the magistrate's 
office, from the lips of some of the rescued Jvhund vic¬ 
tims. They are specimens of many others, all from the 


same neighborhood. 

Depdsitioii of Mania, daughter of Skukao MulHck, aged ten years, 
inhabitant ofJcbun Ganda, Daspul/ah. 

A year ago, my mother’s brother, Soojun Mullick, sold me to 
Miutgolee Naik Khund of Monza Boori Gola, Duspullah, who 
employed me in fetching wood. 1 overheard the villagers a short 
time ago talking about killing me. 1 was covered witit|turiueric 
as a preparatory rite. They sent for the priest Junga Gooroo to 
kill me, and he came,-—but I was spared, why, I know not. I 
wish to be sent to my grandfather and grandmother, who live in 
Jot)Up Gunda Duspulluh. X do not know what has become of.my 
lather and mother. 

Jumna , aged five years, does not know the name of her father 
or mother, but accidentally in her way to Pooree from JJuspullah, 
saw her mother, who lives with a Massulman in Sivdapoie, near 
Khoorda. Swari, aged seven years, has no relative that she 
knows of in the world. Her father and mother she knows are 
dead. LiUchma, aged nine years, does not know who are his 
father and mother. Duloo, aged ten years, knows nothing about 

Deposition of ,S ustn, son of Bahra- Naik (inhabitant of hurreegochi 
Kh. Bond,) aged about twelve years. 

About tiiroc years ago, Rbtna Pans, of Putka in Bond, sold 
me, for 1 jknow not what sum, to Sugaib Mullick Khund. He 
had previously brought my mother to live with him. I went 
with her—rho then kidnapped me. I was employed in fetching 
wood. Last October, the paiks of the village in which I was, 
went to call the priest to sacrifice me, hut the priest would'not 
attend, lie told them to wait until all the Government servants, 
had left tt * ; kiikh, and then he would sacrifice me. There was 
no other merali in the village but myself. 1 'poo Ihe occasion or 
sending for the priest, l first knew of the human sacrifices. My 
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mother is still alive. The man who sold me, I have heard since 
my release, has died . I beg to be sent to my mother, who is in 
Hint in llpad, 

Deposition of Sustaee , daughter of Joke Midtick, (inhabitant of 
Bargoo Pajoo , Kh. Duspvllah, aged about eighteen years.) 

About six years ago, as I was in the jungle searching for man- 
gobs,, my step-father’s brother, Mongoloo Mullick, took me up in 
his arms, and carried me to Bonn a Path village, and sold me for 
eighteen rupees to Sutre Mullick* who kept me for a u meriah ” 
in his house. I made my escape a short time ago, and was run¬ 
ning away with one Gonoo Mullick, when a man in charge of 
some buffaloes named Ram Gooroo, knowing me to be a “meriah,” 
seized -me, and restored me to my former owner, who put me in 
irons to prevent my escape again. In last Phalgoon, I knew 
that I was destined to be a victim. I was employed by my own¬ 
er in allihonsehold matters, and also in planting rice in the fields, 

I do not know w hether there were any other victims sacrificed. 
My father and mother are still alive in Saltekund Bead. I desire 
to go to thorn. I have never been married. 


Deposition of Suhdee, son of Chemma Naik , aged fifteen years, in¬ 
habitant of Reggera Kh. Ihispullah. 

About five years ago, my father and mother went to Pa tit a in 
Bead, for the purpose of getting mangoes, as it was a time of 
scarcity ; they took me with them ; and when in the jungle at 
that place, Peenka Panoo, of that village, took roe away and 
sold me to Gobur Naik, who employed me in fetching wood. 
T\yo months ago I was covered with turn eric, and then I heard 
from the villagers that I was intended fora “ merbtlf.” The vil¬ 
lagers sent for one Ruthec Gooroo, a priest, but he refused to 
come, as the Government’s servants were in the killah, and had 
forbidden the custom. 

The following incident occurred in the Cuttack school. 

On the arrival of the children from Mr. Si Tobins,.,a very unex¬ 
pected and pleasing incident occurred. The children under his 
care were rescued by gentlemen under the "Madras Presidency, 



while those placed under ours wore rescued by the civil ana null- 
Ury officers of the Bengal Establishment, and from different parts 
of the Khund country. On the arrival of the children at the coni- 
pound, one of our boys almost immediately'claimed one of the 
dew girls as his sister. In a day or two another discovery was 
made. In the latter case, the girl would often stand, for a long 
time, behind a window, looking through at her brother seated in 
the verandah, learning to be a tailor. Iler brother's murid Inis 
been changed, but she says she remembers his being sold, she 
thinks by her father, and taken away before she was. Here is 
another black page in ihe history of heathenism. The striking 
similarity of features, and the consistent accounts of the children, 
leave no doubt of relationship. Of course they, as well as our¬ 
selves, were highly delighted with this singular meeting. 

The following anecdote shows how infernal is the reli¬ 
gion of India. 

A man, having a wife and two children, wais by some means 
or other kidnapped by the Khunds. and was preparing for sacri¬ 
fice. His wife hearing of the detention of her husband, immedi¬ 
ately repaired to the place of bis confinment, but she found that, 
she could only obtain the deliverance of her husband by giving 
up her two children to be sacrificed instead of their father. 
With these hard terms she at length complied. This happened 
during the period of the Company’s troops being.in the country. 
The woman being where the Collector was, told him her tale of 
woe, but without any expectation of tps interference, He, how¬ 
ever, humanely sent some officers to the village in which .the 
children were confined, took them away, and delivered them to 
their parents, now again united. The Collector, whilst in the 
hills, related this circumstance to the friend from whom it has 
been received. 





Hindoo females^.and femafo missionary labors—Case of single female^— 
Results of attempts to benefit the .females of Orissa, (fee. 

The real influence of woman in (he formation of the 
moral character, and consequently in the general eleva¬ 
tion of mankind, is hut just beginning to be understood. 
The page of history is indeed thickly bestrewed with 
examples of illustrious mothers who have trained their 
children to noble deeds, but. there has been no distinct 
general recognition of her appropriate place in the social 
economy: of her irrisistible influence in training th© 
youthful mind. We venture the assertion that it is"only 
Christianity, and indeed, Protestant Christianity, which 
assigns to her her proper position, and places her where 
God intended she should be placed, viz. : by the side of 
her husband; not as his slave but his helpmeet, not as 
his toy but his equal self, his firmest friend, his most 
endeared coadjutor; his bosom companion, the partner 
of his joys, sorrows, responsibilities, and cares; and es¬ 
pecially as the watchful guardian and faithful trainer of 
his children. 

Savage man has in all ages treated woman as his slave. 
He has thought himself called to the pursuits of war and 
the chase, to council and conflict, while to the wife he 
has assigned the drudgery of the house and the farm; to 
build and keep the one and toil on the other. It is so to 
this day in nearly all Africa, the wilds of America, the is¬ 
lands of the sea, a'taong the lower classes of Asia, in short, 
wherever Christian influence is not felt. And deeply is 
woman depraved in China and in India. Jn both cases 
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they are kept in entire ignorance of even the elements 
of such learning as is eounbonly taught the other sex 
in both these populous countries. It is only in a few 
cases that woman is ever taught there. Not a School, I 
believe, exists for the tuit ion of females, apart; from mis¬ 
sionary establishments, throughout either land A few 
Zemindars and rajas are known to teach their wives to 
write and keep accounts, because they must in some 
cases thus guard their own interests; and a few aban¬ 
doned females are taught to read and sing the abomina¬ 
ble songs about the Hindoo gods in prosecution of their 
hateful trade. But. none are taught with a view to the 
cultivation of their minds or the elevation of their moral 
characters. The' Hindoos believe the effect of Mining 
to woman must be just the reverse. 

The old Europeans were not a whit more advanced 
than their brethren in New Zealand or Madagascar. 
Woman was by them treated as the slave and drudge of 
the man. 

In a more advanced stage of society, where mill has 
emerged from barbarism, amassed wealth, collected 
around him the pomp and parade of life, woman is in many 
cases made his toy. She is kept, guarded and secluded, 
in (he haven or seraglio, encouraged to waste her exist¬ 
ence in decorating her person, and tricking herself out 
with those meretricious ornaments which may please her 
capricious lord and master. Such is now the case with 
the higher and wealthier classes of the Mahomedans, 
Hindoos and Chinese ; and very little better, substantial¬ 
ly better, is the lot of multitudes of women in some coun¬ 
tries of Europe. 

tn the age of chivalry woman, especially when invested 
with youth, rank and beauty, was made man’s idol. 
The old romances are full of absurd illustrations of 
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; 1 his remark which we cannot here stop to adduce. But 
Christianity, we repeat, is the only system that places 
her in her true position and invests her with her right 
influences. 

While cither sex may say, in relation to the gospel, 

“ 0 what return can mortals give 
For such immeasurable grace !*’ 

most emphatically may woman acknowledge her obliga¬ 
tions to that gospel. Let Christian women contrast their 
own happy lot, hard as it may often seem, with the lot of 
their sisters in China and in India, and they will say that 
especial obligation rests on them to attempt the mental 
and moral elevation of their wretched, degraded sister¬ 
hood in those vast, lands. Many have felt these obligations, 
and have been foremost in our missionary enterprise. 
They are generally our best and most faithful collectors, 
our most constant attendants at the monthly concert, our 
most self-denying contributors, and many of them our 
most zealous fellow-laborers in the foreign field. 

I n the early stage of the missionary enterprise, at least 
in Orissa, the sphere of female missionary agency was 
very limited. Still, our sisters in the mission rendered 
good service in the superintendence of our day schools, 
and when opportunity offered, in the tuition of East Indian 
girls. This, with occasional visits to the few families of 
poor Christians at our large stations, was nearly all that 
they could do in direct missionary labor. One of our 
sisters deserves especial mention for the intrepidity with 
which she accompanied her husband on horseback, on 
long missionary journieg. Often has she started with the 

viV ' 

tent arid baggage long before day light, to pursue her sol¬ 
itary route through wild jungles and over the narrow 
ridge of paddy fields, while her husband has gone in 



Another direction in search. of village**, mark € is and 
other places •at which to preach, ere .be .. returned to his 
tent for breakfast. Out- sister Bam pi on will be long re- 
membered by her early colleagues with respect and affec¬ 
tion, for her'self-demrd ami devotion in this work. This 
Iuiid of service is rendered somewhat smoother now than 
it was then, yet it, under the most favored circumstances, 
involves much real hard labor, and calls for the exercise 
of much Christian zeal. 

Another field of labor open to our sisters, is the native 
Christian families and those who have given up caste and 
connected themselves more or less with Christians, 


more 

Among these there is much work to be done, many les¬ 
sons to be inculcated, much assistance, which they alone 
can render, to be imparted, prayer meetings and bibje 
classes to be held, and much training in the right ways 
of God needed. 

Nor need the visits of our sisters in the missions to be 
cbnfinod altogether to these. It is quite possible, under 
suitable circumstances, for them to gain access to many 
heathen'families, and converse with the female members 
of such families. Some of our sisters have done this, 
and with prudent management, this department oi'Chris¬ 
tian effort might be * indefinitely enlarged. It is not, 
however, a Held which promises a very abundant harvest 
until the male sex become more willing to embrace 
Christianity, 

I ha ve pleasure in making a few extracts Tom the 
communications of some of our sisters in reference to 
these departments of female missionary labor. 

Mrs. Lacey in writing to a female friend, in 1831, has 
given an encouraging account respecting the opportuni¬ 
ties now offered for female exertion: 

There never was such a hopeful field of labor for a 


a 
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' 'missionary’s 'wife as now among the native female Chris¬ 
tians and their children. The women are all learning to 
read as well as the children, and some of each read and 
understand the New Testament very well indeed. One 
of the female scholars is about fifty years of age, ami 
she is nearly ready to be put into the Testament class;’ ? 

In the earlier days of the mission both Mrs. Lacey ami 
Mrs. Sutton performed long missionary journeys with 
their husbands, and oflen engaged in conversation with 
groups of heathen females. Other duties hate of late 
years kept them more at home. 

Mrs, St'ubbins’s letters contain various facts connected 
with thdse benevolent labors. We insert the following 
as specimens: 

f “ It is nearly six years since I accompanied my beloved has- 

band on a missionary tour. It was commenced at this place, 
Concilia, and we hope to visit nearly if not all the same places 
we then saw. This evening Soorja being tired with-her long 
walk, I left her to rest in her tent while I went into the village 
and had rather an interesting opportunity with three families in 
different parts of the village; I was surprised to find how distinct- 
. ' ly they repembered my former visit. The first- inquiry was, 

c where is the baby you then brought with you V alluding,Jo 
Harriet, then an infant ; this gave me an opportunity of explain¬ 
ing why wo left- our friends to reside in this country, and that the 
salvation of their souls is a matter of far greater importance than, 
the dearest earthly ties. If there be one way of reaching the 
heart of a Hindoo female more than another, it is to appeal to 
..her feelings as a mother ; I have sometimes witnessed the -start* • 
ing tear when, in an answer to their inquiries, I have mentioned 
that we have left all our relatives and two dear children in Eng¬ 
land, iu order that we might instruct them in the way of life. Had 
a long conversation with each party, on the folly of idolatry, and , 
the adaptation of the g&pel to their sinful state ; Ljuby seemed 
interested, T 
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t Jan. n«l,—On this sabred day, while thousands in our native' 
land are listening’ to thrilling addresses, or surrounding the table 
of our Lord, we are in the very midst of an immense large mar¬ 
ket.. surrounded by thousands of idolaters ; still we feel happy in 
the thought that it is the will, of Christ that.we should be where 
we are, and doing what we are, This morning Soorja accompa- 
nied me into the village, and had a pleasing opportunity with a 
number of women; one of the party spoke of Mrs. Bucki^y’s. 
visit last year; I inquired if they remembered her instruction ;for 
sometime silence prevailed, at length one oi^the -women said, 

‘ She told us we ought to worship the one true GodJ Being 
pleased with this mark of attention, vve addressed our con versation 
to her ; she observed, 4 We are ignorant, but if you will teach us 
wo will listen to you;’ she explained much that we„spid to others, 
and ort leaving pointed out her dwelling that we might visit her 
in the evening. 

Jan. 1th-—Last evening a number of women, from the market 
can G round the tent and occupied most of our time, so that we 
were not able to visit the woman who had excited our interest, 
till this morning. She spoke of her gods and all her false hopes; 
Soorja observed, * formerly I trusted in these things, but now 1 
see the folly and feel that they are entirely unable to save nVe.' 
The poor woman inquired by what means she had been, enlight¬ 
ened, and what was her present mode of life. In answer to rny 
inquiries as to what benefit she had derived from faethig, bathing 
before sunrise in the coldest weather, she gave me a graphic 
description of the children, her husband scolding, and her own 
temper ruffled : at the same time acknowledged that her nature 
.'•was"as sinful as before. Her next inquiry was ‘ How must. I 
worship the true God V It is very difficult for a Hindoo so un¬ 
derstand the nature of prayer; with them it consists in simpiy 
repeating the names of their gods. After trying to explain in as 
simple a manner as possible the nature of prayer, I repeated a 
simple one several times over. Another woman who had listened 
attentively took up several sentiments as if anxious to make them 
her own : .though we stayed nearly ah hour their attention did 
hot seem.to fiag. There were eight or nine present, lmt the two 
inferred”<o, appeared more especially interested." 



merits from place to place, -Tov nearly four months, and 
their arrival at Midnapore, furnishes some information of 
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: |Vfrgi, Stobbins, after referring to their wearying move- 


exertions there, for the poor benighted daughters of 


India, that should excite much pity for those 


ing millions, and that shows the importance of female 


efforts among them. 
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From the character of the place, I entered upon mV work with 
considerable dejil’essjon of spirits, but urn thankful that in no 


place which 1 have continued to visit for a length of tiidf 




till 



have I mot with a more cordial reception. There are, j appre¬ 
hend, near a hn mi red Oriya houses in different parts of the town ; 
to these I principally confine rny visits. Not un frequently, how- 
ever, .we are joined hy the Bengalee women, who lean 1 , from 
their Oriya neighbors the substance of the conversation. The 
Grivas, though generally living in small communities, are a 
good deal scattered amongst the Bengalees ; hence when I sup¬ 
pose I have found but all the houses in a neighborhood, I am,..in 
one way or another, introduced to new ones. A few weeks ago, 
a woman whom I have frequently visited, said, “Come early to¬ 
morrow evening and I will conduct you to a woman who wishes 
to see you, and who wept pinch last night on hearing a tract 
read. 1 have since had several pleasing opportunities with the 
woman alhklod to. After spending half an hour the other eve¬ 
ning witli several women who affirmed that by worshipping 
Bam a, &e., sin would go; a person standing by, asked if I 
would' not go a little farther into the town, as several Oriyas.had 
sent messages saying they wished to see me. After passing erne 
( door, with a promise to call another day, I was about to take my ; 
seat in the verandah of a good looking house, when a .respect* 
able, but rather elderly female, of the Kanina caste, ucco- cd nap 
by saying, ‘ Do come to my hoMe, which is close fry, for I have 
long wished to converse with you, 
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but hitherto have had no op- 
which occupied ; ‘t-He 
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portunity.” This led to a conversation 
rnainder of the evening ridr would she allow roc to depart with- 
out promising to renew my visit. 







Q£-efforts .among the. heat-heu icrrmles in the vicinity of 
Berharapo'rev this estimable; iHeud states:— 


While the earlv part of the morning is chiefly devoted to the 
Christians, the evenings arc spent in Visiting heathen women in 
Berhampore and the surrounding neighborhood. In this.eibpJay~'- 
•m&nt I feel an abiding interest, and though it may afTord-lcss 
present fruit than some others, I feel it is not on that account less 
'important. I gain ready access to hundreds who are willing, and 
even m some instances pleased, to hear the gospel. Many, d ;* 
believed, understand it sufficiently to enable them to receive or 
reject it; they' commonly acknowledge thetoselvcs sinners, and 
as it regards their own system, quite hopeless. In these visits I 
am occasionally accompanied by one or more of our Christian fe¬ 
males, whose presence appears to have a good effect* 

Mrs. Wilkinson, writes,—- 

The other day 1 had a pleasing conversation with the wife of 
Oemrbundoo. I shall give it nearly literal % as any improvement 
,er embellishment T might attempt, would be but a. jkk# substi¬ 
tute for'its own native simplicity. She came, as she frequently 
does, for religious conversation, told me how anxious she was to 
be baptized and to unite with the other Christians at the table of 
the Lord. I asked her some questions ^relative to the state of her 
feelings formerly, and wherein they now differed. I said, “ How 
did you feel when your husband began to inquire about Christian¬ 
ity V r She replied, “ When my husband first came to the Sa¬ 
hib’s house, to teach the children, my mind was very easy about 
myself and him too,—but he had not been there Jong, before he 
began to bring home strange books, which he used to spend many 
hours reading. I asked why he did so? Ho replied, << These 
are true, come sit down and listen.” But I became very angry’, 5 
arid refused to .listen. Then he said, “ These are not like our 
shastras, they are devoured bv These as by fire.” I 4W, 
il What! will you lose your good name, and forsake your breiii- 
ren, sisters, friends and relations, to live with the Sahib?—I 
dare say you, will,** Then my mind for many days was sorrow¬ 
ful, so I sent a messenger from the brahmans 7 street, where we 
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lived, to a distant street. wheremy husband’s brother. liyejL say- 
i.iirr, “<G<> toli them the thiiijr ttii^has come to pas^mi oni- ' iuso ; 
bid tfietti, ill come quickly ana talk to. my husband, perhaps he 
will uitpd them.” Sot hoy all came and we mourned one with 
another, as the Hindoo peti'ple do when a death has happened in 
the family. I was' so. unhappy that for three days 1 cried and 
could not cook our fobd. While WO were all weeping-, :ny hus- 
baiid oniiled and said, “ If you will all listen, I will rdake known 
foi‘yod &omc of the truths I read here.” So lie read and ex- 
pigfffeed to us the Nestar Rntna, (Jewel Mine of Salvation, a 
tract so called,) while he was reading-, my mind began to change ; 

I thought, who can tell but these are true. When my husband 
went to live among the Christians, I and my children were taken,* 
to the house of my husband’s brother. While there, thought 
if my husband is right, we are all wrong, and resolved to go .to 
him ,as soon as I could ; when I heard that he was coming 
for us my heart was joyful, and now since I have lived here, 1 
have, learned to walk the good way .with my husband, Former ¬ 
ly. though sunk in sin, I was not unhappy on account of it; 
now 1 have much sorrow of heart because I am a sinner, but. 
trust in the Lord Jesus for salvation. On my expressing a hope 
that she would pray fur her children, and endeavor to train them 
as a Christian mother should do, and not as she did in the times' 
of her ignorance,—she staid, “I do pray for them, and try io 
teach them what is right,”—and added,—“ Yesterday, my little 
boy (six years old) went to the next bouse, and while the woman 
was tro.no to the well for water, he brought away some tamarinds, 

I was grieved, and said that is very naughty, you must go return 
them and beg to he forgiven. Ho obeyed me and did so.” This 
very simple anecdote may possess little interest where almost 
. every mother would have done the same, but when contrived 
•with the manner in which heathen females treat the faults and 
sins of their children, it gave me a pleasure which f cannot 
describe. 

Another,"'and art - altogether unexceptionable sphere of 
female, labor, is the schools. Some of our firfSt..^.gistera 
in the mission sighed in vain for the privilege ot training 
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the youthful daughters of Orissa in the paths of piety; 
but now thwe is a wide ah,J an effectual door -opened 
unto them, b ruler the head of schools, lengthened state- 
ments respecting this department will be found. Mrs. 
Sutton, when entering upon her work in Orissa, thus 
contrasts the facilities for labor in Calcutta and Orissa. 

1 find that the natives here are vastly more prejudiced thdn 
those in Calcutta ; indeed:In the heart of Cuttack it is almost im~ ; 
possible to obtain girls of respectable character ; you must be 
grieved indeed wln*n you come to hear that those were of ano¬ 
ther stamp whom you collected together, and respecting whom 
you entertained such pleasing hopes. Sister Lacey, on discover - 
ing the deception, and the grievous motives that induced !he girls 
to learn to read, broke lip all the schools. Indeed their inuno- 
rahty rendered it necessary. But let us not be discouraged: I 
doubt not but a few years, with persevering efforts, will over¬ 
come the difficulties, great .as they are ; and notwithstanding 
what i have written, we have one which may he denominated 
a Girls’ School, as there are in it eleven of our own sex and 
only seven boys. Thesse, we hope, are all virtuous children : we 
have been very particular in trying to admit none but such, and 
banished two of whom we wore somewhat suspicious. We also 
formed a school at Toolsapore in October. It consists of ten 
girl*.and a,bout fifteen boys ; their improvement is as good as can 
be expected, ahd T am much pleased with the prospects of'tile 
school. Every time I visit it, a number of women (some the 
mothers of the children) collect together in an adjoining yard to 
boo me, and hear what J have to say to the children. When I 
first went, tha| seemed very shy; used to.poop at me very >ly]y ; 
with.their on paras half over their faces, and if I addressed myself 
to item, would run off, apparently half frightoned out of their 
wits; bin hy viCgTTes I gained their confidence, and we arq novv 
very familiar. The last time 1 visited the school , a mother of 
one of the girls took me into her house, and a, most eomlbrtless 
hovel'it a peered, but I suppose was- quite as good as the gene- 
rality of the datives possess, fbr it had two rooms; one ..was all 
btffc empty* m which she said she sat and slept ; imho other room 
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was her.:g0(fi K.rislmoh, which, she rfiowed rao without the least 
here, also, she. had aJ hit go client and ;lome jars, in* 
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deed it aopeats that the whole of her tiufe property was depos¬ 


ited in the idol ? s room, Kerhaps this was in order that it might 
be well protected ! 

It will he seen that in some of the above departments 
of lepKile labor, it is only the missionary wife or widow who 
can he suitably employed. The state of Hindoo society, 
and the circumstances connected with missionary jour¬ 
ney togs. would generally render it mi suit able work for 
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single ladies; while in the schools and Christian villages 
they might with propriety ami advantage be well engaged. 

The question has often been proposed to the writer, 
as to tho propriety of sending out single females to- en¬ 
gage in missionary work, and he confesses it is one to 
which he finds it extremely difficult to give a satisfactory 
answer. It is next to impossible to furnish any reply to 
this question, which is applicable to all parts of the field, 
and to the e* r er varying circumstance# of particular sta¬ 
tions. In sortie cases, single sisters can render very 
acceptable aid in Indian Missions; in others, it would 
be felt that to. send them out, w as an intrusion and a hm- 
dMnce. As a general rule, the writer is of opinion they 
should only Te sent at the deliberate and decidedly ex¬ 
pressedwish of the missionary with whom they arc to 
reside, and ip whose labors they are to share; ox when 


sums near relative or intimate friend wishes for any in¬ 
dividual "to assist thcun in their work. In such cases* a. 
single sister may be welcomed with entire core 
and a happy, useful 


sphere of labor be opened up before 
Her. But I use the words dcliberale and decided wish, in 
reference to such brethren, as well as to others, because 
caution, is necessary in this case. Such sudden and en¬ 
tire changes.occur in missionary familicf., that, d;'becomes 
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those who’ invite out a single sister, to make suitable 
provision fair : her com fort •; arid usefulness in ‘case ’of a 
change in their own circumstances. Suppose/ for in¬ 
stance. (what has occurred several tiroes to the writer's 
knowledge/) they should be obliged to leave the station 
for another, •• or perhaps to leave the country as soon/ or 
before the 4 young lady arrives; will, in- such cases, a 
missionary family at the station welcome her? or can 
she be elsewhere so accommodated that she will feci her¬ 
self happy and useful? or will.she have the mortification 
of feeling that she is an intruder and a burden ? Lot 
.matters of this sort fee carefully and suitably arranged, 
and provision made for her return, if necessary, and 
then I would shy, let our single sisters be sent to India 
wherever there is a door of usefulness open to them. 
And I must, in justice, add, very few indeed have been 
sent out who have not done well, and fully justified the 
expectations of their friends. 

: For further remarks on this subject the writer directs 
attention to the publications of the Ladies’Society, estab¬ 
lished in Loudon, for the Promotion of Female Educa¬ 
tion in the East,—a Society whose unostentatious and 
judicious exertions deserve a much larger meed of praise, 
ami more generous support, than it has hitherto re¬ 
ceived. 

The author is happy in being able to present the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from his esteemed fellqw-la- 
borer/Mrs. Wilkinson, to a friend in England/on the 
subject of this chapter. It is strikingly in accordance 
with his own views/as above presented. 

On the subject of jrpi.tr inquiry, as to whether much can be 
done % .English females hero amonghe heathen women, there 
is i diver^/vof opinions among those who have t labored for years 
in the country ; hut this may arise from the dulerence which ex- 
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'ists^j&brig the natives of different caste©, or in different parts of 


i be. <lhu'ntvy,—-or it may be front the want .of nrdpqr views in the 
- '^‘persons whiMittempted it; as very tmieb‘depends on ihcsuitalii]- 




• u.j m the visitor for tins.work.. An lol^fjigenlh judicious, may 
,v nc’f/iemak', with ardent love for sotiis, an aptitude to ‘>00 into the 
•nativ| character, and a ..good degree of -Womt courage., might, in 
;my opinion, be very useful. In the present slate of .Hindoo soci¬ 
ety and morals? a married Temale’ has much more chance of doing 
them good than a single one, though the latter may have much 
uioro time at her command for die work I cannot say how 





•intiC.h good may he done by these visits, but much may be at¬ 
tempted; though the apparent-success may be •yery^littld ,‘br 
years, it-is clearly a duty to attempt to do something. When we 
consider •‘that they cannot be spoken to 'by. the missipuafks: or 
native preachers, they cannot come to hear the prcaohiugpUmy 
cannot read, so that unless some females can bo found that will 
go to their houses and make known to them the way of life, it is 
pext to an impossibility they should over been mb acquainted with 
it. For the, females of our mission circle there are distinct 
and important fields of labor ; ono is the charge of female orphan 
asylums. Fur this, doubtless, a sensible, energetic, unmarried 
.female, acquainted with the best system of education at home, is 
most suitable, because she could devote herself entirely t;o her 
charge. But such a one should be placed in circumstances where v . 
she could have the. counsel and guardianship of elder and mor. 
experienced members of the mission. Another important work 
is, attention to the femalemembers of our churches :iml to the 
wives of inquires; in almost every case their former habife bn.ye 
been the unrestrained indulgence of bad passions; and 'though 
when they enter the church, there may be satisfactory evidence 
W them conve'rsioij,,itlfey are but weak in the faith. Their moral, 
sensibilities require tb*be cultivated, they do not discern the duties 
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sensibiUties requir 
•they owe to their families, and are very wfeak-when exposed to 
temptation, 'Unless an amount of labor enu^I to - the demand h , 


bestowed on this department, we shall not see our febnafe 01 cm- 
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hers established in the faith, or'an ornament to our fleligdori. 
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Hjjiie book hy'^Irs, T/eUb^cac/ of Byfdwan.; w&icfc, #oiirb 
a ’oiii t’ory porlisfil, lie d-eciab a' judleiouSFWork? 

..’Wkj %:i!!‘.r30\V’' insert a.thw extract, chiefly frbr.T iv; tie j; 3. 
written hy-iGma females/ illustrative of the bonefieyru 
results of our .at le, to pis at. elevating 'the 1 oflgf&l egfftdpil 
daviahters of Orissa., We-. would gladly enha^ef'l/s- 
Huipter, 1 blit time and space forbid. Oilier facto a ad 
illustrations will be found scattered throughout tin book, 

yy- / . Diikhee to Mr. Sutton. 

. My beloved Papa,—You have twice asked me to write a Totip/ 
to y.o;.«', bob I have nothing to write except I write aboat, myself. 
First, .mf' iwp ti brothers and I canoe to-Cuttack (the family were 
fri wpavers, stud tcfe}db® ; 'ifro.m fifteen to sixteen miles.distant), after 
which my two sisters came also. My brother then sold me into 
a very -fad house- He did this by the advice of rny unde. Ho 
then returned to my country and brought coy mother. It was m 
/nice of the death of my father that all this C4ffl^tirm,earr.e 
uikuvuw,, After tny mother’s arrival, in a few- days she died,.am! 
■•boy brothers and sisters subsisted by begging. As for me, filed,' 
for the owner of tin: house gave me much affliction, and sought 
to cloutrov my inojjy arul soub I fled to Chowleah Gunge (about 
tNvomdh i distant,) and there 1 wandered on the riveya brick , 
From this plaice I was brought by <k iiartiek's,father ,J {tluiisu.*- 


perinienderu of the boy’s school). Subsequently we .tlifeo sisters 
all met here together. When I came to tin; school I wjas foolish 
and ighiVrant, I knew nothing. But blessed, blessed be the Ivovd, 
he brought me from that way into his own way. .Now it m we!.I 
witbnny; and that 1 may continue in His way till my 

{• t>nst Ai }(. prayer. Pa.pa, you have jov ed rne much, 1 >t i t .? \ o\v } :>11 
t about to leave us, .pad go to Calcntta, our n ind v, j very 6% 
rowfiti, becau?-?;. you have given us much good instruction,—bin 
when you^ue gone, who will thus instruct us ’• What mure cun 1 
vfctef To you Uukhec writes his letter. 
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. tiy belovfed Papa, to you Podea’tfeeir^;' to Vigo 

1 well. \ oil jhavo lovcm tub niuci.fi, iiind tv the. n^o.ccv of 
- j qc! ? .uv' t!u$ school I have acquired &nb 'Imowlodm' 
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m ou hitored lor our good ! w. rouclv instruction iv, 
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oopohv oar souls Ik.vcj you given ! In that instruction my smil d.t> 


i 7 vai have taught ns to serve God from oo.r youth^.tfi&t 
ivii may .serve Svm for a long time; and that if we thus believe 
io the iLortl, then he will save us from much evil. By ihifin- 
. iiori f hpe been much benefited. How im:c;:h good ac^ifre 


;%-feh give us from day to d'ayi IT I regard it, and V,,: accoul- 
m.g to it, thq| it will be for my good. My mind;'ia at >;<cau - 
la:: i low aids the Lord, and at other /hpos it is unste ; \he. 


ami it becomes steadfast again, 0 my beloved^ 
you i send my loving salutation. What more can 'I wvife-^ior" 
give the faults in roy writing, I am nor Tblo to write 
T% note Podee writes to. Papa. t gM . • ■ ,. 


Of Kkedi Mrs. Buckley writes : '■' 

Her natural disposition is forward, ardent, and fearless, V ■"M§, 
ad been the subject of serious - impressions for a conside^Ue'' 
time, though the evidence of her having experienced a saving 
potently satisfactory, 1 had a very interest- 


.maugp was lot til 


conversation with her when she became a omdidat'c 


manner in which she spoke of her state as 


the 


• .sinner ivt tile sight 


ol'Goif—of her deep sorrow before God on account of her .buis- 
t the Lord Jeans. Christ being her only conlidenee-—of her de- 
:adiii/r the Scriptures and prayeis-aud of her d>.jve to 


light in 

l>n hnpu-ul, because it was the Lord's commacd, was very .deas- 
X t.iiink-.,'you w ill-foe interested in! the- followiftij- lettej 


inff. 


Wi 


very dear Inend,— We are, through God’s mercy, well. 


i-’ffod 


have lately been to Gopalporc and soon the wonderful works 


iming the £> 


mg wci 
Ct-e living fft 


vc:u oconn. As I looked i pou t!\o foam¬ 
ed the .sea, 1 «4id, this is not man’y #drk only, the 
true God, who made: the heaven ami the'iirth ' 


could make tho great sei. Gear friend,™:} received with great 


joy your kind letter find- present., such tokens of affectionate ie 
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g5.rd towards me, brought tears of joy info my'eyes. What, was 
I, that God should .liave been Ah merciful to me, and given, r^- 
such dear friends ? I dusire to praise him for his goodness. Thus 
far this year tire Lord liaa preserved tny life, but many around ns 
have died (of efiolera) without 
and of the way of salvation 
the mercy of God to us, 
putting* ft info t 


iiy knowledge of the true God, 
in this respect, dear fthfed, we see 
But still more is it manifested^'.ut ilja 
he hearts of his true people to love us, ami care 
fur us. I know that from the World 1 can find; ho true happiness 
“that here we have no abiding-place ; I know that only heaver: 
contains prfeecaying treasure : when that treasure is gained, rippe 
*an take it from ue. Oil earnestly desire to gain this ttoasdre 
i have resolved, by the grace of God, never to leave my r.opiu in 
the morning, without meditating on His goodness to roe, and 
reading- his holy word, and praying for his protecting grace. Wo* 
generally go into school at; half-past six o’clock, and remain till* 
half-past eight; at nine o’clock we read the scriptures with Papa 
and Mamma, after which we knit or sew till half-past twelve. V I 
have then a little time forreadingt.be Scripture alone, and think¬ 
ing m -its meaning.. At night 1 often review the day. and think 
o ’ the different portions of the word pf God l have read, and of 
what has,Men nay conduct. In this my souJ finds pleasure, I 
Will tell you freely about my mind I have for sometime felt 
inueh on account of my sins, and I have some hope that my sins 
have heed washed away by the bibod of Christ, and that, unwor¬ 
thy as I am, the Lord Jesus loves me. I have committed fey 
body and soul into the hands of the Lord Jesus Christ. Mow 
wonderful the,love of Christ to sinners, that lie should have ebmo 
intjp this world and suffered so much to save them How worthy 
to be had in everlasting remembrance ! But what a mighty, ene¬ 
my 'm have to contend with,—who feared not io tefept the Crea¬ 
tor, life. Saviour of the world. But how*much easier is it for 
him to tempt us and lead us into sin. Dear friend, ask for heav¬ 
enly strength Jo be daily imparted to me, that 1 may not fall info 
the snare* of Ine wicked one, but may be always watchful, trust¬ 
ing ndt in my own strength,- b.utin the strength of Christ, that 
thus I may. persevere in the way of holiness^ Beloved friend, my 
'iTiiml goes to ward you ; I hope to- meet you, in heaven, Bernem- 

is,.. 

f ^ - yvv 
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b|:r me in your prayexa. 1 pray for .you.. Out d^^^eaclict 
loves us much, and gives ufc mncji.instruction ; shehpsbeen very 
poorly, arid is noyv much weaker. Pray'‘for our dear teacher, 
and ask your friend?- to pi ay for her, to at' she may be spare d to 
us for manyyears,” , 

This interesting young disciple is one of those who 
: were rescued Lorn a. horrible death among the ivhumls. 
Mr. Stubbius observer, “ Her heart’s LIoou was to have 
been spilt in the murderous Meriah sacrifice; but now, 
tbrmigh. grace divine, her heart has been washed in 
, atoniug 4>iood.” • W f 

»,!>»; another young disciple, addressed the following 
letter to a Christian friend in Leicestershire : 


t 

C 


My dcftir Friemf,—! send you a little chit (note) as a small .to- 
ken., of my love. My love to you is not forgot. Probably in this 
wpjld ; we shall not see each other, but in heaven vye hope to meet. 

Q ! that will be a joyful meeting, for we shall b&in the [ resCncc 
of the Lord Jesus, from sin and sorrow free. Jft my body I have, 
muhy times been afflicted, but time aftdf time the Lord .has made 
m? wylL I often think in what way I can .show''my love toy 
Clmft. 'Remember me in your closet prayers, iluit I may be pie- 
; ved from the snares of Satan, that 1 may he watchful,;,and 
walk \vitb an upright mind in the way of the Lord. > 1 have'mnpy 
dear .relatives win; are heathens; over them my mind often weeps 
and is in trouble ; 1 have many times told them about Jesus, but 
titty’ make.light of my words, and prefer trusting in their idols 
of vyood aha atone, to the precious name of Christ, die true Sa¬ 
viour ()ftho world, Unite with me in praying for my mother, 
my only brother, and all rny other relatives, that they may be 
saved from hell and believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. A short, 
time two of my relatives'died in their heathen state : hearing 
of their death made mo sorrow fql. 1 found comfort in reading 
the word of God, and meditating on the mercy of God to ncia* At 
tiis time I read iciy. • chapter of Join;, and was made joylbl, be¬ 
lieving that my dear Saviour 'had prepared a place for me-in 
heaven. How beautiful those words of;Chns>U “ Come xn io rne>; 





mm 
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all ye jh‘at labor anti are heavy Laden, anti I will give you ten.*’ 
Pray for mo, that I may increase in falfh incMove to Jesus; ' * 


Of two ignorant yilLigf' iiKjui|;.er3 Mi*; Tiacey writes:— 


1 tuticji wish I could impart miO you tire pleasure J now feel, 






sacred .'-feeling 'bursting from their eyes, my. heart exclaimed, 
Blessed women ! 0 how God chooses the weak things of tins, 
world to cor:found the wise! Here a* poor woman, liable to .read 
a word; a little while ago buried in all the darkness of idolutr;; a ;\>‘ v 
, woman despicable in the eyes of her fellow idolaters, uvvn ,beka>- • 


rm 


■the level M the brute creation—can now say" when a^ked’abbut 
‘ her knowledge of Christ,— u Sir, Christ is the Son ofqCori; he 
3o^ceiMecl from ‘heaven to earth to save a sinful world-—he - 

peared as a poor and helpless babe—he condescended to sleep 
where goats, and sheep, ami oxen lay—ho labored to instruct 
wayv/hfd simters in the knowledge of salvation—but O I bow ho 
^elbfed his earthly life! He arraigned by wicked Jews at 
PilatQ's bav, f and therri was he accused and vilified. Pilate 





SnOuneed him innocent, and his wife sent to him a message to say, 


m 
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* Have; thou nothing to do with that just man;’ but the ’.Tews cried 
out. Hits blood be on ns and on p dr children. 5 He expired, on the 
crossed wood for me! He took the* bitter spohg^withe'^yh 
they mocked his thirst,, but declined the draught; and ..amide:, in¬ 
expressible sorrow ami pain, lie poured out his life to -God. v 
When I think of my Saviour, my heart is mdteil and d;rawjt 
towards him in lave. On Friday they laid him in hietmnK; op 
Saturday there be lay; but on the Lord's day ho arose .glorious 
from the dead, for angels came and rolled away the. $hhic> wl 
closed his grave. Mary with anxious heart sought her Touch- 
loved Lord, to embalm his sacred tyxly , but she found him not 
iherc, bu t saw the place where her Lord lay/ lletiring 'ivith tears 
she said to Jbfus, who. sat. under the'Shade of \Ue banyan,* What 
hrusj, fifinV. dorm witlr ray Lord V |Wipn ho-said, 4 Mary!' And 
then Jdsbs ascended up to God fan*..! siltoth on bis right Hand,, a 
■prinil and a Saviour; and his servants tmV commanded to preach 
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1 he.gospel every where, for the salvation of the wbrif, Sir, I 
rpdWber the- sermon yotit preached. : last y ear/%hen y6tf-visited 
Shout the jiuh»r f .\vho asked what lie du to he saved.;— 

my heart has known no quilt since v that tiirie ; hut. € Kitaj - is my 
great.Hedeeijjer,.and l have put my trust in. him*"' lam.the poor 
bojfgar at the lich man’s door,' who gladly picked up the erurahs, 
b-tn win? tfte carried to heaven into Ahrahnui’s bosom., I have 
been buried in ignorance and sin, but Christ can save me. lie 
saved the dying thief who prayed by his side; lie saw Zaecheas 
on the tree, ^nd said to him, Come down, for to-day is salvation 
^ome ;o thine house. The Jaws of God, one by onhave I bro¬ 
ken parni .1 am reduced to hopeless misery; but 1 have east my- 
sell on the precious blood of Christ, arid though they should de : > 
troy toy life, I will not, no I will not re noun ce'.this the %ai)dation • 
of my hope 1 1 know I have experienced some. pluuige, for \y:{ ; ia:l 

in my heathenish state I loved, I now hate ; and God has'■ enabled ■ 
me to overcome my sinful propensities, and will still enable pm. 

I know that baptism will not save me, but I wish to be baptised, 
that I may profess the Lord. God has, I see, been n-nur-iuifo .t<> 
me: he has, like a good shepherd, brought nib where there arc 
good pastures and living waters, and I wish to resolfe to' spend 
iny life in his service and to his glory.” 

These are some of the remarks this Christian' convert made, 
wlric a flow of uncommon ,tenderness manifested itself in many 
toms of penitence and love; who could hear without exclaiming, 

“ Blessed woman 1” Her companion, though with a mind less 
stored with divine truth, exhibits much good feeling and apparent 
sincerity; $o mnch so that we could not but exclaim, u Who can 
far lid water, that these should not be baptized ?” 

A rubber who has ended a short but honorable course, 
was an interesting young woman named Dootake. Mr. 
Sutton observes:— A 

The firiA’day of the current year died Dootake* one of .ouv first: 
pupils. She was the daughter of Ba medal), our native preacher, 
and horn, of course, when!ho was a heathen: She was placed in 
our - school.,.at its first .establishment, when she was about ten 
years of age. When about seventeen she wasbapyyed, and not 
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long" afterwards was married to" Aimnta, the son of good r ml 
■Krupa 1 , deacon. He died when with us in Calcutta in 184 SR and 
thus early Doutake drank of the bitter cup of widowhood. When 
we reUifned to Cuitack she accompanied Os, and not long after 
went with her father to Berhamphre; there She became acquainted 
with Jugcniat.li, our oldest'student,,.and became lul with. Less 
than a month before her death she gave birth to a sou, but wvis 
attacked by fever and gradually sunk till‘her spirit took its flight: 
on the hist day of the new year. 

Thus rapidly did she pass through all the stag-pa of human 
life—a daughter, sister, wife,, widow, mother, a sinner saved by 
grace, a saint in glory! Such we fondly hope she is now. Her 
amiable corn! net endeared her to us all, and her husband bears 
testimony that her piety did much to confirm his own. Her 
death was improved from Ruth 1: 16, and some of ns thought- 
there was much of the same character in both. What an event- 
fid twenty years was the period allotted to our deported sister! 
Whatym impressive lesson too does this brief record teach to all 

Be yo also ready.’ 5 Give your hearts to God. “ Wilt thou 
not from this time cry unto me my Father, thou art the guide of 
tny youth.’4 

We add one specimen of another class. Inquiries 
have often been made respecting .Mary, the Hindoo girl, 
who accompanied the author to America in 1833d' She 
is now twenty-one years of age, and has long been an as¬ 
sistant in our female schools. Last year she was baptized 
and added to the church at Jellasore. She has had but 
ode year of regular schooling, the rest of her education 
has been obtained in our family. The following extract 
l$?verbaiim from her letter written to the author hr refer¬ 
ence to her baptism. The previous specimens were 
written in Oriya; this, ofyeourse, is io. English. It, • 
therefore, is a specimen of what may be done by oiclJr 
nary training in that language by a Christian family. 

A great cb’ai%c has indeed taken place in me. I have 6Dt« 

H* 
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ed fellowship with" .Hhe people of God. lean now apply 1 those 
.beautiful lines of Montgomery, which I have ardently wished 
that I could adopt whoa witnessing accessions to the table of the. 
Lord :— 

‘ 1 L onely I no 1 ongiar roam, 

Like the win’d, the cloud, the wave, 

Where you dwell shall be nsy home, 

V^here you die shall be my grave/* tfcc. 

;•*» .’ -‘i' • ' fk 

I have since enjoyed a peace of mind to which 1 was before a 
stranger, yet I.,have cause to lament that. I make sp .little.progress 
in my Christian course. I seem constantly to need;^dmething to 
stimulate and rouse me into action. * * # When I, con- 
teinpiate qualities laudable and virtuous in others, 1 endeavor to 
aspire after the same. Excellence appeals to mu as placed \i\mf 
a summit, whence I may behold it at a distance, but to which I. 
may not attain. This reminds me of Tantalus, who, for the 
loathsome banquet, he had prepared for the gods, was plunged fh 
water np to his chin, -with apples hanging to his. lips, yet unable 
to stoop to the one, to satisfy his raging thirsty neither could he 
reach the other, to relieve the cravings of appetite,” &c.|&e. ^ 

W“ would gladly insert other specimens from the let¬ 
ters bf Miss Collins, Mrs. Phillips, Mrs. Bachelor arid 
other faithful laborers, but these extracts must suffice. 
How rich a recompense for Christian zeal and benevo¬ 
lent exertion do they disclose; and taken in connection 
with other results of our mission, indicated in other 
parts of this volume, how amply do they justify all the 
labor and self-denial and crushing trial the female mis¬ 
sionary who would be faithful’ to her calling must en¬ 
counter in idolatrous India. 
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'Thoughts on .raising up a tiativo r didstry-~**Qjtyst native gtr&achers) «tu- 
denta., —BjiRCiincns of native preaching. 


It will bo seen, from various parts of fms volume, that, 
it is the opinion of the writer, English, and, ,of course, 


American 'missionaries, should not usually become pas 


tors of churches, but consider themselves rather as fhe 
successors of the apostles and primitive evangelists, 
whose office it is fo found churches and set in order 
whatever is Wanting in them, and having 1>een success¬ 
ful-in one place, endeavor to be so in another, leaving 
indigenous ministers to watch over the flock, while they 
should themselves take the general oversight of the whole. 

We shall, in this section, endeavor to illustrate this 
idea, and notice it in connection with several collateral 
matters of practical importance. In doing so, I are hstppy 
to avail myself of several valuable suggestions and re¬ 
marks by rny esteemed friend arid brother, Rev. 
Pearce, of Calcutta, and by Rev. Mr. Clarkson, of 
Western India. 

First of all, then, we consider it a settled point, that 
Missionary Societies do not contemplate sending forth a 
succession of foreign missionaries, to take the oversight 
of churches in heathen countries, but expect (hat such 
churches shall he so trained and constituted, that they 
mav gradually become independent of foreignfud, and 
in their turn assist in lending forth their quota "of labor¬ 
ers to evangelize other districts or other countries. 
There is no other principle, on which we could eve : |* ex¬ 
pect to see the whole World converted to Christ. 
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There may be infinite diversity as it .respects -life- diSi*- 
eulti.es to be surmounted in planting the gospel among a 
heathen people, and they may differ as greatly as to vfieir 
fitness for self-government and self-sustentatu-o; still we 
adhere to;the expectation that churches will grow in all 
that pertains to the Christian character and conduct. 
This diversity yvi 11 have its influence oiTfhe supporters of 
missions, leading them, in some cases, to continue their 
fostering care a longer or.shorter period, as circumstan¬ 
ces dictate, yet they do not lose sight of their plain 
Their wish and intention is to preach the gospel hi other 
places also. ", ' 

This, then, being a fundamental principle iu moderri; 
missions, and, we may add, what, is of more importance/ 
of Christianity also, churches should, of course, h^jor¬ 
ganized, constituted and trained in reference to it. In¬ 
digenous pastors, therefore, must be raised up and or¬ 
dained to the work and missionaries be prepared tp 
resign thp pastorate to them. In the meantime perhaps 
the native* minister may rank as an assistant pastor. 

Now there are two sources whence the native minis¬ 
try muy be supplied. One from among the best quali¬ 
fied of the adult converts, as is the case in Christian, 
countries among some denominations, where men of suit¬ 
able talents leave their profession and at once enter upon 
the work of the ministry, or carry on both conjointly; 
the other source is young men of piety, who are trained 
and educated in theological institutions expressly for the 
ministry. We conceive both sources should be acknow¬ 
ledged, though vve can reasonably hope but for a small 
portion of the ministerial body to be supplied from the 
first named source. 

Schools of the prophets have been established in every 
age, and we do not now intend to attempt a justification 
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of 4 hern.. We shall take it for granted, that the neces¬ 
sity, or advantage, er propriety oiHi'uch institutions will 
'-•he admitted, una that whatever arguments are applicable 
in their 1 .-behalf in Christian lands, apply with tenfold 
■forger in heathen countries. Our inquiry is as to the best, 
mode of conducting them so as to render them most 
■ efficient* 

Some of the Scottish brethren . contend earnestly for an 
exclusively English education, and arc -exceedingly iru¬ 
in this matter. 


patient of opposition to their views 
Now the writer would yield all honor* to the able and ex¬ 
cellent men who conduct these educational establish* 
moots in India, but as a practical man, he cannot agree 
with them. In Calcutta and its neighborhood English 
! may be made the general medium of imparting instruo 
lion,;whciher secular or religious, and groat facilities 
exist for carrying out this mode of instruction, but in the 
country: !t is not so; and as it respects training for the 
ministry, the writer much questions whether even in 
Calcutta it be the best mode. He is fully convinced 
that it is not, in the country. First, because a very 
small number of the men qualified for native ministers 
could learn English sufficiently well to be instructed 
through that medium. Secondly, teaching t lire ugh that 
medium would greatly retard the cultivation of a native 
theology, and a facility in conveying theological ideas in 
a native idiom; render inapplicable most of the figura¬ 
tive illustrations employed, and make their ministry stiff 
and foreign. And, thirdly, in many eases such a train¬ 
ing would foster ideas at variance with the simplicity 
and economy required in a native ministry. 

This last objection is one of grave importance, and 
applies not merely to an English education, but ,to.every 
scheme of education that raises (fie men beyond the 
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sphere in which they are required .to move. I for 

granted that as the constitution of missions and the 
teachings of the New Pest ament require -us -to raise, up a - i;1 
native ministry, so, on the other hand, we must dot raise 
up such a ministry as native churches cannot, support, 
i iiis sentiment should be our pole star in all the coarse 
we pursue, and, if fully admitted, will"-supersede the ne¬ 
cessity of much argumentation which,, might otherwise 
be deemed necessary. Now a good English education, 
such as is implied in making English the medium of 
training for the Christian ministry, would, I fear, elevate 
young natives generally far beyond the sphere of their 
rum) countrymen, would foster desires for a .inode, of 
dress and living, and lead to expenses for books and va¬ 
rious articles, which the majority of the churches al¬ 
ready formed could never support At the same time 
such young men would be qualified for secular employ- 
mew, which would bring them ample means of indulging 
their English ideas and increasing their expenses. Our 
young men, therefore, in the present state of things, 
would probably prefer secular to ministerial employ, and 
our hopes would be disappointed. I believe that the 
history of every existent theological or educational es¬ 
tablishment, where English has been taught, will show 
that this is no mere chimera. 

Again, ministers should be erisamples to the flock, not 
lords over God s heritage. But is there, not danger 
that an expensive mode of education would disqualify na¬ 
tive students in this importantj)articular,—whether they 
would not become so genteel and Anglicised as to feel 
not only much in advance of their flock, but fitted rather 
for another grade of existence, and their flocks feel that 
they v ore far enough from being one oftlmmselves ? 

; And yet once more. In the part of the field where it 




%s been'the writer-slot to labor, a good missionary of 
Jesus Christ must endure much hardness. Ho must be 
able to walk many koss a day, and that too-through jun¬ 
gles, swamps and roads extremely muddy, and when he 
reaches his resting place or journey’s end, be content to 
cook his own dinner beneath some neighboring tree, 
and them spread his mat to sleep at night. Such 
habits as are cherished in Calcutta, or in institutions 
similar to those established there, are little fitted for 
this kind of work. 

In educating a native ministry, therefore, we must 
keep in mind the present actual state of things, the work 
to be done, and the ability of native churches. It will 
he time enough to raise our* ideas as the churches 
advance, taking care that while wo supply a ministry 
always in advance of their hearers, as it respects’ general 
and especially theological knowledge, we do not so train 
the ministry as that it shall cease to be a native ministry 
in feeling, habits, and sympathy with their people. 

Young missionaries especially, and all who labor 
chiefly in English, are apt to overvalue everything Eng¬ 
lish. They can convey their ideas best in English, can 
appreciate anythiug said or done in an English manner, 
and always more or less Anglicise ail they have to do. 
More experienced laborers among the people, while they, 
see reason to estimate at little value most, of such efforts, 
feel at the same time that they create many incidental 
difficulties, and widen the already wide breach which 
exists between the mass of the people and themselves. 
My own con viction is that "the sooner wc adopt an oppo¬ 
site course, and confine ourselves as much as possible to 
native usages the better. And that until we do this our 
way will never be plain and open for real intercourse 



with the people, or for a just appreciation.iff fi&fNb 
and feelU 

While it is of great importance to train up the .nati ve' 
ministry in hardy, economical habits, it is not unworthy 
of remark that economy in our educational establishments 
is of a kindred character. The Jess wo anglicise our 
establishments the less we shall need English teachers., 
English accommodations, and much expensive English 
apparatus; and of course the more we siutl! be able to 
avail ourselves of native teachers, and or'^otnips f&ilfr 
ties which the country affords both for boarding and edu¬ 
cating young ministers. 

The plan of building large, expensive colleges may be 
considerably modified. The salary of one European 
master saved, will pay for three or four 


natives, and 

natives are good teachers of what they know. So while 
we may have suitable and even splendid accomaiodadonf^ 
by conforming to the native plan and languages, we 
shall be at comparatively little expense. We shall not 
accustom the students to habits greatly differing from 
t.ho.te to which they have been accustomed, and thus, 
while making them more efficient as ministers, shall not 
greatly unfit them for returning to native secular. empl^V 
if found disqualified for the ministry. From these re¬ 
marks the leading ideas of the writer will sufficiently 
appear. 

First, he would avoid all unnecessary extravagance hi 
buildings, varying only from native customs where a 
change would be an improvement. 

Secondly, while European energy and intelligence are 
essential to the. general control of such institutions, yet 
native help and talent should be employed, whenever it 
can 1$ clone with efficiency, always keeping in view that 
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\ve' ho[Ve natives will ai length manage their own institu¬ 
tions entirely, 

Thirdly, He would teach through the uv diimi of the 
vernaculars and Sanscrit as a general rule, not rejecting 
English under special circumstances. 

ifoifHhJy. He would adhere to native habits, dress, 
and customs generally, so that the young minister may 
be one with his dock, and create no unnecessary preju¬ 
dice against the gospel as a foreign religion. 

Fifthly, He would ever bear in mind that we are to 
train a ministry which native churches should be taught 
to support. We must, therefore, avoid expensive habits 
which native churches cannot maintain, or encouraging 
expectations of emolument which cannot be realized. 

The writer is happy in believing that a reaction of 
opinion on this important matter has set in, and he in¬ 
dulges the hope that We shall soon arrive at a general 
perception of sound principles and an adoption of cor¬ 
responding conduct. 

In the meantime let neither our missionary boards or 
our home churches so urge the employment of native 
preachers as to beat* down the opinions of the missiona¬ 
ries themselves, it would be doing missionaries gener¬ 
ally, cruel injustice to suppose they are not ready to 
employ all the native talent they have, as far and as fast 
Is they can. It is not every mission that is favored with 
;• suitable native preachers. The very earnestness of the 
churches about this matter, has already occasioned a 
jyuischievous overpayment of very mediocre talent in the 
presidency of Bengal. The following remark?, by a late 
.Calcutta missionary, in vindication of himself and breth¬ 
ren, though written long ago, still deserve serious con¬ 
sideration:— -"f' : 

c; Native agents have been so eulogized for their great 
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^afion to the work, and especially .for the'.ve^y -Idiv 
expense at which their 'labors 'may be obtained, that to 
.^end brethren. from chifatendom, except one now and 
then lor the purpose of superintendence, must b#viewed 
as an absurd exhaustion of funds, and an unnecessary, 
if not a wanton, sacrifice of life. Hence I am ready to 
behove that much conRision and injurious suspense have 
beep, leit by many serious Christians upon this subject, 
and some who would willingly have offered themselves 
for foreign service have become embarrassed in their , 
judgments and been repressed in their zeal. Tf;o 

ct Of the desirableness of fully employing native piety 
a nd talent in diffusing-the- gospel in India* there can exist 
but one opinion. But how to render them most avail¬ 
ing to the purposes .which all desire, is a subject upon 
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which a difference has obtained. The opinion of some 
ot us has been that persons but newly awakened from 
heathen superstition, with little previous mental culture ; 
considering the present state of mind and morals pr-eva- 
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lent in the country, can be but partially competent to 
make known, defend, and exemplify the gospel; that to 
semi them, soon after their conversion, to occupy remote 
stations, cut off from the succors derivable froYu. Chwv- 
tian converse and pastoral superintendence, where they 
must meet alone the assaults and the sophisms of proud 
Mussulmans and subtle Pagans, and must make head 
against all the crime and pollution of all around them, 
can -scarcely fail to become perilous to their faith and 
character. Thus much too, experience has sufficient}^ 
••••verified. The Calcutta missionaries have employed na¬ 
tive brethren in making known the gospel in every possi¬ 




ble distance; but it lias been in close conneeiion with 
themselves. They have conversed with thorn and wor¬ 


shipped with them daily; and have almost daily yoked 
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"tHi^n'so'lve^ in labors. And until native 

inverts be found of superior order to any we foave seen, 
and,ihe stale of. .society iu the East be much improved 
bcyeriti. what yet obtains, I humbly submit whether this 
be not the most satisfactory way of turning native agency 
to account iu missionary work. We arc far from 
meriting' the reproach of lightly esteeming native*con¬ 
verts ; we think they can at present be employed as 
auxiliaries, and that so employed they are highly profi¬ 
table; but to confide in them alone would be to insure 
disappointments” 

The Orissa missionaries have not been unmindful of 
the important matter to which this chapter refers. No 
sooner were native converts given to us than we sought 
to employ them in enlightening their countrymen. Ail 
who seemed likely to make preachers* were .carefully 
ami gradually introduced into the work. They were 
taken out by the missionary in his itineracies ; encour¬ 
aged to speak as they were able of their own experience 
in Hindooism and Christianity ; employed in distributing 
tracts; and taught to regard themselves as bound to em¬ 
ploy their talents for the evangelization of their country, 
'ho. result has been, that a noble band of native muds-, 
tcris have been trained up by the Orissa missionaries. 
Perhaps no Indian mission has more able or devoted na¬ 
tive helpers. Some fifteen of the&e men have been* alter 
long trial, solemnly ordained as evangelists, arid a lew 
appointed to the pastoral office. There are others.still 
in training for the work, while a stiil younger class arc 
being conducted through a regular system of theological., 
'instrnetioir^lor the ministry. We are far from-■•'■’having 
reached perfection in this matter, but a hopeful begin- 
.lung,has been made. 

Among all the members of the rising church of Christ 
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in'Orissa, the eve of ..{he Christian miS 'f -an rest 
on no one so interesi iftg or so dear to his heart as die 
native preheher. Looking at him through the medium 
of the sacrifices he has made, the obloquy he is called to 
endure, the position he nobly sustains among his gain- 
saying and reviling ,countrymen, and contrasting all with 
the noble end he seeks to accomplish, and the real ejects 
of h\i labors, lie approximates to a moral heroism sur¬ 
passing all human standards of appreciation;, an 1 to hon¬ 
or, which not man, but angels and God alone can undei;- 
stand, 

The relation of the native preacher to the missionary 
receives no unapt illustration from the constitution of the 
Honorable East India Company’s army, There we see 
the Hindoo Sipahis officered by Europeans, and thus lock 
on to the subjugation of their own country to a foreign 
power. And so, for some time to come, must the Euro¬ 
pean missionary take the lead in the warfare on Satan’s 
empire, and conduct the converted Hindoo to the con¬ 
quest of his own people unto IrnmannePs sceptre. With 
European skill, moral courage, and Christian principle 
to direct* the Hindoo native preacher becomes a valtra,-. 
ble and efficient soldier of the cross. 

The following native brethren have, in most cases after 
a number of years of probation varying from two to six 
years; been ordained as evangelists. 

Gangs Dhor, a Brahman, at Cuttack. 

Ram Chandra, Mahratta, do. 

Poorooshotama, Writer, do. 

iXoytari* Naik, do. 

Bamadeb, Writer, do. p 

Balajee, . Brahman, Bei hamper??. 

Dinahundhoo, Schoolmaster, do. " 

• Seebo Sahoo, Boisya, Cuttack. 
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Sfieh'o Naik, Ka% ; t Ckittackph 

Pamndur, Mahanteo, do. : 

Piifesu aram , "tin kn own, fialas&re. 

JT^a rn-’d as, B fith ni u n, do. 

Boimnali, K hand ail, Cuttack, 

Pursua, do, do. 

Sompath, Brahmuh, appointed, bu^cticcJ before oidimUion . 

Ifirklfem-(las, Byraggee, died befnW ordination. 

Bikhari, Naik, suspended before ordination. 

Sarthi, port smith, Befhampore. 

Of the aboye-narned ministers, Lukhem-das, Somnafh, 
Md Bonamali, have honorably finished their course. 
They died with their armor on, and their memories are 
loved and cherished. 

Pooroo<rhotarna, Pursuaram, and Bikhari have dis¬ 
graced their high calling, but are still connected with,the 
Christian community, and, we hope, penitents. 

Tama, IComboo, Glnmoo, Jugoo, and Mukunda, are 
young ministers who have completed their studies in the 
mission academy, and are appointed to preach, but have 
not yet been ordained. There are several otheus, as 
Maheshi Silas, &c , at Jellasore and Baiasoro, in a sim¬ 
ilar position. 

Important testimony has been borne from time to time 
by all our missionaries, to the value and efficiency of our 
native ministers, and these testimonies have been sup¬ 
ported by brethren of other denominations. 

Messrs. Lacroix and Mullins, of the London Missiona¬ 
ry Society, thus write : “ Jti respect to the plan of ver¬ 
nacular preaching, and engaging in extensive itineracies, 
the providence of God has peculiarly favored this mission 
by raising up within.it a large number of very superior 
native preachers. Several of those brethren are men of 
■^'ehaiactor,as well as ability; are well read in the Hindoo 
24 * , 
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slijfetrOB, can en’CouBfor the lirtihmuns in the most demr- 
Wned manner; can expose their pretensions and decopr- 
lions, and successfully exhibit the inconsistencies of.Uirt- 
dboistn in the clearest light,” 

The editors of the Calcutta Christian Observer bear 
the same 'honorable testimony. They • observe--’ 1 % he 
native preachers are men of character and standing 
among their own people ; very active and faithful in the 
Lord’s work, and possessed of superior mental endow¬ 
ments.” _ - ' yC; 1 

The writer had selected various specimens of presett ¬ 
ing and addresses by our native preachers, In t ,ht i& 
obliged to witlihold their insertion. He merely appends 
to this chapter a few sentences, to illustrate the highly 
figurative style in which the Griyas are in the habit of 

presenting their ideas. \ . 

Very pleasant are the recollections of the writer of his 
various journeys and labors in company with Ids native 
brethren; and long could he indulge in recording their 
various excellencies and characteristic f ruits. 

In general, the native preacher presents an aspect of 
meekness, chastened affliction, yet patient courage, such 
as crosses and losses for Christ’s sake can alone im,iK.e. 
He is accustomed to be slighted often by European 
Christians, and continually by his own countrymen. 
Yet his labors and experience in the gospel give him an 
inward consciousness of power with God and man. He 
has much of the heartfelt joy of simple faith, much expe¬ 
rience of a kind Providence, much practical trust in 
God’s gracious care and promise, and much solid con¬ 
viction of the truth and superiority of Christianity, and 
the true dignity which his office fis a preacher ot it, con¬ 
fers upon him. 

Dear, honored, though despised brethren ! much do 
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yoti need and .deserve the sympathy and prayers of the 
Christian church. I love to think of you, as patiently 
and perseveriugly prosecuting your labor in the uoie.) 
market or bazar, or amidst the taunting lilusterings of 
the annual festivals and Ruth Jattra. Happy shall I be 
to again accompany you in our wearying journeys. and 
stand by your side amidst the crowded assembly, or per¬ 
chance he seated with you beneath the banian's shade. 

NATIVE MINISTERS. 

■Many pleasing anecdotes display the ability of these valuable breth «*. 

Giioga. was with us, and spoke with great power. He lias nis 
faults, but there are noble traits in his character; and in the ba- 
2 ut, in his best moods, he is an extraordinary speaker. His 
powerful voice, energy of manner, and mastery ui the language, 
command attention. I have seen them writhe and smile at his 
exposure of their delusions—writhe at the severity of the lash, 
smile at the cleverness with which it has been inflicted. On this 
occasion he described tlio love of Christ well. VVlien speaking 
of sin, lil paused in the midst of his discourse, arid sat down, 
m(nesting them instruct him: he had been endeavoring to 
enlighten them, and would be glad to learn a little from them. 
After waiting a little, and no one answering, with that sarcasm 
which is so natural to him, he said, “What! have yon nothing 
to say 1 you, such great pundits—such distinguished brgbrmins ! 
—you, who are the teachers of the people, have you no'Sreply to 

offer : _not able even to explain what sin is? f'wait to hear what 

f <ueh oracles of wisdom have to say. What 1 not able to say a 
word ?” He then ros§ with dignity, and poured forth torrents of 
eloquence on sin and salvation. 

Bonamul; does .not assume any superiority over tho* people ; 
bo bears with their trifling and foolish objections, and ‘ inmeok- 
ne8S instructs those who oppose themselves. \V lien ffley are 
obstreperous, ha ofteh with good effect attacks them with their 
own weapons, and overwhelms them by urging principles recog- 
u zed in their own shnstres. His preaching, too, is oiicn marked 
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by fervor afro affedion.'lie entreaty, 'Once, he began.- b^'Vayi-n-gy' 
Suppose a person was going a journey on a durigerous, jui)gly 
road: another person, who is belter acquainted with the way, in 
kindness a item pts todissuado him, telling him that there a.T ( B 
tigers iri that direction,^and that if he, venture to go, he .will cer¬ 
tainly be destroyed. But he slights the kindly warning—he 

On the way the savage tiger seizes him : pew, 
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how he bewails bis folly and madness in not listening to good 
an vice ! But' it is too late.; he is in the paws of lire tiger, and at 


the point of death. So you are going on a dangerous path the 
end of it will be hell. Once/’ he said, l ’ I. went this way 
which you are still going; once I served brahmans and gooroos;* 



and worshipped idols, as you do. Bull obtained the word of 
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God; 1 heard the gospel of Jesus Christ ; 1 forsook the dark: and 
dangerous way on which,'like you, I went. And now, my 
neighbors, my countrymen, my brethren, with hands joined, and/ 
m lore, I do humbly beseech you not to go that way whose end 
will be so fearful, but to forsake your sins and flee to the Lord 
Jesus. If you regard the message, it will be wed! with you ; if 
you despise it, you will be like the man who, for slighting good 
advice, was seized and devoured by the tiger.” 

• ; ‘v. -.7, i .v • ..V, 
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. 'Mr. Buckley writes: 

l should not think it much to say, that our native preachers, 
as a body, labor as hard as .any in India. For. instance, in. 
the"cold season they rise at early dawn, visit one or more villages,; 
which often distant, and do. not generally return till after ten 
o’clock. Much of their time during the heat of the day is occu¬ 
pied in teaching the things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ, 
to' those whom curiosity brings to the lent. A bout three, P. M,, 
they go out again, and do not return till towards seven, P* M. 
And this, it should he remembered, is not, their occasional, but 
their regular work (the interval of a few days spent at home ox- 
copied) v for weeks and months together* At markets and festi¬ 
vals their tabors are still more severe, and their ordinary.work at 
horneus by no means light. L ’ 
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jg. statements referring to individuals, the ibiloW- 
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in.<v are'Ver.v plcftsingf Mi', Buckley hoard J .cmalKindlK •?> 
preach on Satanic influence, froirt 1 Peter o: 8, Ilie - 
power, malice, and subtlety ol the wicked,,oiS]e >vcic UU" 
pressively enlarged on, and aptly 

He especially dWulfem the thought that Satan had not so vftucli. 
concern about idj&latorl as he has about believers*' :A Hindoo 
iJCsinues every thing# and he illustrated this by supposing the 
case of a gaoler, some of whose prisoners had made their escape, 
and he asked whether the gaoler would be more concerned about 
those prisoners that were safe in prison, or those that had escaped 1 
Jsq doubt his chief, anxiety would be about those who had mam 
aged to rape. So Satan did not need to look,so much;after, 
idolatora, with whom be did as he pleased, as alter Christians, 
who bad been delivered from his dominion. Some important re¬ 
marks were made on the manner in which the wicked one adapts 
bis temptations to different dispositions. The sermon was well, 
adapted- to leave on the mind a deep impression of the 'magnitude 
of our danger from Satan’s devices, and of the necessity for 
watchfulness and prayer. 

At a lime when his mind was depressed and discour¬ 
aged, Mr. Lacey: mentions the cheering influence that he 
felt from listening to a discourse by Kama Chumini, 

; 'Last Lordk* day the chapel presented a very exhilarating .eight, 
both in die forenoon and afternoon. In the morning Kama Chun- 
dta preached to a tolerable congregation, and I was inteoested- in 
atul delighted with the preacher and the sermon. He took tor 
his text Philippian? if! Si, 22. He did not dwell long upon the 
commendation ofTimothy’s character, but took occasion to notice 
two things ; first, that some Christians professed Christ for their 
own things—-for their own advantage and honor, and second v, 
that others pjobes-ed Christ for hie sake. lie was very disc,rim- 
inatiog, and his'mmon was calculated to he cxceedinuly useful. 
The extensive quotation,of passages all over the New. Testament 
appropriato to Mu's" pWpbso, evineed how extensively and how 
well he has read tbewvord of God. I was greatly affected by 
such an instance of good, and felt my complaining disposition re- 



proved. brother 'Rama Ch'undra' is. % riobJ$ >LiBtan^o 

, of' &;m and (Abided Christian character, and ..these qualities give 
• him gj%t, influence and ■ usefulness. 

.Donabundhoo-tb m met the old objection., often urged, 
thn l Christians worship a God whom they have not 
seen: — 

Look at a man ill of fever. See how restless he is ! hu\v he 
shivers! anon he in burning hot! parched with thirst, lie rolls 
r r 5 qm side to side,;vainly trying, to find an easy posture. Wife, 
children, friends and the physician, stand near; the medicine ; s 
prepared and offered to him, but, no ; the sick man says, Why 
should f take this medicine? I want tq,&i I he fever* • »Slyow?..,.me 
the fever, then f will take the medicine. lie then apr,Veiled to 
thorn w hether the man would not be likely to dip, if lie conn rated 
to insist on seeing the disease before fie applied the remedy ; and 
they unhesitatingly admitted that he would, and brig bed at their 
own. folly. In like manner if. was of course shown that if they 
.refused, to receive the testimony of the true God, because they 
bad not seen Him, they were doing it to their own destruction. 

The name brother furnishes an affecting account of a 
discourse that he heard from Daimuiar. 

At Vthagurda I was exceedingly pleased and impressed with 
? \ mudurL address. He dwelt at some length on the day of 
judgment,'--the two great divisions that would then be imde'of 
ifio bimrut family, and the sentence that would be pronounced on •... 
each. He, then, vith much affectionate earnestness proclaimed 
the gospel, and in closing sukl, “ I do not stand before you as if 
1 wa!.- any better than you are, by no means. I am one of your; 
own people; I have been a greater sinner than any of you. .1 
confess it before God with shame and sorrow. But by the grace 
of God 1 have received the truth : I have found,-..Bfo, way of salva- 
rion, o.vm! now I make it known to you. Olfe 1 , 1 thy brethren, I 
worshipped the gods which you worship Thousands of times I 
have repeated their mimes in the way.thVt you do. Thsuaauds 
of times I have worshipped the brahmans and gooroos as you do, 
but X now sec the folly and sinfulness of this-course, and having 
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^ir.C’o.vefeci': iba true way, I 'proclaim it to yoii. . In ioye,'’ hf0 .-yj 
brethren, I do humbly entreat-you, listen <6 wcifrih; 

Such 'remarks, delivered. as they were With great ’’.feeling ami- '[l 
posver, ? were- likely to do much good.' .. .The impression ^vas 
married. Tins is the,way - in which the gospel ’should be |j reach¬ 
ed v The delivery of a message of love'should be erainoni ly, char- 
act enied by a spirit of love. 

The.’objection was made, on one occasion, that it was 
absurd lor,us to expect* with our little band, to spread 
•Christianity ' 0 . 11 . over the land. Gunga instantly mot the 
obj.notor ns to 1 lows:-. 

Oh, hr,odier, listen. A few years ago, our whole;land was in 
darkness ■■; these brethren, living 15,000 miles over the sea, 
beard of our state and had compassion on us and came to help us. 

J yvasa poor, blind brahpnun, groping my way I knew not wliid?- 
: ^y bat .1 heard there was light in the house of the Pad rep Sahib, 
and I went there and lit my lamp. T have now brought my light 
into the bate, and yon may light yoflr lamp from mine, others 
will light theirs from‘y ou, and others, again, from them ; ar.d ao 
you; see, rrity brother, how easily the light may spread ail over tho 
country. 

Another objector urged that it was all very well for A 
us J o t rust in Jesus Christ , but tho Hindoo hod other 
vjours, ns Jugernath, Krtehnoo, Ifalee, he., he., thhy,' 
would trust in then* and be saved. To this See bo Najjc 
replied;— 

r 0 h, brntl»er, yon are quite rni & taken. God has made certai v- 
hilngs tu answer certain purposes ; thus he fras made the sun to 
give us light and heat. Now supposing any one should say, 1 
won’t have t|ve;KU^which God has given us, I will make a sun of 
ray own. (Sdtcriie do it, think you ? Again, God has appoint¬ 
ed food tp nourish ouy bodies. Suppose any one should say, 1 
w ,nrt, eat rice, .hr food of. such kinds, I will eat sand or stoned. 
YVouHl this sustain life, do you suppose ? And just so God has 
appointed Jesus Christ to be our Saviour, and a man may jest as 
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audrdpl to make another sun, or supply a 'substitute 
•Vox food, as to Wt up another Saviour. There is no other, name 
given under heaven anion^ men by which wo must be saved. 

Another objected • he could not live if he became a 
■Christian, for then he must cease to tell lies. To this a 
native brother replied, pointing to the birds singing over 
head in the branches, and asked, u Do these tell lies? 
a r ; yet your Heavenly Father feedeth them. How 
much better are ye than the fowls?” 

Illustrations of this kind might be mult plied irnlofi- 
rtdely. . ‘W*. m 2 


The Orissa Mission Jlvademy. v'V,.,r '■ 

Respecting the Institution during the first year the 
tutor states:*-- -h 

There have been eight young men pursuing their studies in the 
■’(ngutulioh during the year. Four of these are accepted as mis¬ 
sionary students, and all .of them are married ; tonr ythers may 
he called probationary students ; of these, one is married and 
lives:close by. They have prosecuted the. proscribed course of 
study wiib.some interruption, occasioned by my absence. .But 
have, nevertheless, continued some of the branches of etujtjj , .ai; 
S’: ascr:t, elements of natural philosophy,. &.C., all the year 
Shorn, no assistant, teacher, kindly supplied liy. iuu* Calcutta broth 
ten from the Iiitully Native Christian Institution. ; ’ y;< ‘ 

I ha/ehid dose employ in studying and preparing various lec¬ 
tures' for delivery in Oriya. These, so far as we have gone, Ipvg 
been taken down by the students and $ubseqnentl y re.vid wed.. In this 
way we have gone through the first series on dactrlrialiheology, 
also, a complete course on preaching., prayer, habit* of study, &e., 
and we are now going on with another, set on the cons titution 
and government of the church of Chvist^v. Prfparalioh fltas- been 
made to resume our doctrinal leotnrasj with an additional scries 
of exercises on Scripture interpretation. 




The following were the subjects’ 
e't! to be written by the students. 

I. I he Nature and Attributes of God, Jugernotfo 

h Oh I Tama, >0 

3. The Office o f t he Salted Trinity, Kbiinboo. 

. 4 . God’s Moral .Government, Ghunq&iG 

5.d Original and Fallen State of Man, Makunda, 

0. Man’s Inubility to Save Himself, Iu§od. 

7- inspiration -ant'tJse of Ore Holy Scriptures, Das. 

5 : 8. Our Present State as a state of Probation , ilurree. 

An account is fuVnished of the first examination of the 
si ik! opts by Mr. Stubbing, of which wp omit alj but the 
concluding paragraph* 

We cannot close our report of the first examination cf out In- 
stumion, destined as we trust to render essential service to tjfa 
cause of Christ in Orissa for many years to come, without ex¬ 
pressing the pleasure and encouragement, which, on the , whole, 
we feed in the progress of these interesting young men, &ud rer. 
cording pur earnest prayer to the Giver of all good, that* hey 
may comc’tbrth in due time, fitted effectually to make known the 
undying truths' of the gospel to their felIow-co 1.1 htrymen, nr>d 
to be pastors of churches gathered to Christ in this benighted 
province. 

We also trust that all our beloved friends at horn 
bimhis Xuatitxoit.if>i> in their prayers. 
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The choice of missionary, stations and the right, distri¬ 
bution of the missionary foreW, is a matter of grave 
importance* Nor will it often be found that the plan 
adapted in one mission is precisely applicable to an- 
other, Ite spent must be had to the Episcopal aspect, . 
location of great towns, statistical returns, means of com 
muuctatiort, civil and religious condition of the people* 
and other matters - iewed in connection with the mtmetfi- 
cal force, modes of labor, and talents for usefulness of . . 
the missionaries in any giver) field. 

The writer once thought that the plan adopted by the 
American missionaries, in Jaffna Ceylon, iurridred an 
excellent model for most missions. But he now thinks it 
t#o ..contracted, and not applicable to ou|* extensive fields 
of labor on the vast Indiau continent.. Most missions 
have, Ir.’wOver, gone to the other extreme, and scattered 
their missionaries oVfer by fur too extended a field. To 
this point -we canuot now further allude*. Our present i fe-- 
marKs must be confined to the field of labor assigned to 
the Orissa missionaries. 

There can be little doubt that the present civil nivvsioYts 
and civil stations in the province will bo .the sites of the 
chief missionary stations also* • A:; these. -.'Mg missionary A 
with ins staff pf' assistants, will hi#e his head-quarters 
and super* liften d Ins sphore of’ la bo v , There iti ;. ne e d, 
however, for other stations in order to bring the whole 


field under cultivation. This has long been felt neves 
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sfiiry by tfe civil autlioi’iiies, for tile rigid ol 

dfe province, us ivell as .by,’ ourselves in a missionary;;.;' 
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view. 


MM doubtless other civil stations will soon be 


established. 
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We will first glance tit the stations already occupied, 
or ackho\vlcdgod by us/Yihcl then point out other required 
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subordinate divisions of the field. These are distingpisfecd 
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on the map by a circle drawn round the spot. A dojtkt 
ejrcle'itidicates that sucTf a station is not yet occupied. 


Our missionary occupancy of Orissa in its widest 
extern, will hot be complete until we have resident mis-- 
sienariea iu fit least five principal stations, viyirdMidria- 
r>ore, Ralasore, Cuttack, Berhampore, and 'Surublliilpore. 

And each of these must be the centre of several subonli- , . 


mile stations, more or less widely scattered, according 


« 


to circumstances. it may be necessary to offer a few 
remarks Wsbectinfi each of these grand divisions oi our 
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field. 

I. Cuttack. This is the most important, city m Orissa 
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irroper, and the first station occupied by our mission. 
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When. our brethren Hampton and Peggs settled* at Cut- 
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tack, in tin beginning of lii22, the population was esti¬ 
mated at 40,000. It is now estimated at 70,000. The 


\ town is 
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JCafjuri rivers, and is both the head civil and military 
Station in the province. Here reside the commissioner, 
civil and sessions judge, magistrate, collector, and iheir 
subordinates. Here also is the head-quarters of the 
mUit ary' force, consisting of one and sometimes two regi- 
nicnts of nil title infantry, officered by Europeans, with 
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their aoerumpanimont,of artillery, and npft-commi8sior.«'d 
officers. Hero also iiirc the jails, hospitals, church'os- 
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.stice. 
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Tim town is well situated for traffic and a considerable 
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ymounj: wf. business is carried 'on. At this station wo 
; ir'i've uniially three resident '-h gents-of Hie nnssiun,,.viva: 
a mnsibnary in charge of the native prehehi^g'al^nart-- 
ment, which is and has' been from the lirAC Mi\-.Laie.ey~^4 • 
'«iki&&\6\ffl£y in charge oft he schpvjte, asylum’s., trai^Jations, ' 
amj tutor of the academy for training you rig ministers. 
This office belongs to Mr. Sutton, but is now■.•in part oo- 
cugjied by ,Mr. Buckley*—and Hie superinteudeut of the 
printing' office, which 'is. Mr. W/Brooks. 

'The English services and the administration of religious 
ordinances, are divided betwixt the two resident aiissiou- 
aide's. It is. quite evident that this force is shmli enough 
for 'this■ important post. At this station we have three 
Hioiding-houses: in the largest, which is the first erected, 
or rather on the spot where the first was erected, for it 
has three times been rebuilt, we have a genera! mooting 
of the native Christians twice a day, on ordinance Sab¬ 
baths, but on other Sabbaths in the afternoon only. An 
is also held here every Sabbath ..evening, 
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for the benefit of the English and^East Indiiui cdruinumty . ’ 
A second moetingdiottile is ori the mission premises',' 
•where (he scholars in the schools and theological insti¬ 
tutions assemble for daily worship, arid where there,Tic 
also a regular religious service orESanbath mornings^ 
and on Thursday evenings. '' r pt 

A fiiird meet ing-bouse is i n. >,C h mfc i an pore, a part of 
CnUa li inhabited by native Christians where thv re m 
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trehtog young native .ninirt.rs, am! W»* office , 
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In (he village of Ohrisliaupore is a day sehooHor *Ue 
children of the native Christiana in that part ot Cuttack. 

Tho number of native. Chr.stiato and other commum- 
cants at this station was as last reported, 1.4t aclnlts. 
The nominal Christians, or adherents to the CUmtnm 
community, pot united to the church, are about -■> nu i- 
viduals of all ages. Making altogether ot profited 
Christians 400 persons. 

In the neighborhood of Cuttack, about six miles to. the 
north-west, is the village of Odoyapoor, or t,haga, 
where there is a pure native church of fifty cohnnum- 
cants, and a considerable nominal Christian community 
who attend religious services. This station is under tn© 

pastoral charge of an Oriya minister. ^ 

The city of * Cuttack is the capital of a district ot the 
same name usually called Central Cuttack. The popu¬ 
lation under the immediate jurisdiction ot the l ion. Com- 
. pony is considerably beyond a million; six-sevenths o' 
whom are Grips, and the seventh part Mussulmans. U 
we include the souther!' division also, us we ought ac- 

M , liug to o„r pfSSt *.«™ 

a population of more than two millions, meins.. 

' inhabitants of the tributary mehals or native rajas. 
While therefore Cuttack is to be regarded as the central 
station of this division of our field, we need sour sub¬ 
stations east, west, north and south of it, Nor can 
we ever hope to bring the gospel to bear fully upon the 
people until this ^rr^pgjeitieut be effected. 

The first, or northern sub-station, should be at or near 
Ivlnmdihra (or one ferry boat). Ties would include 
the populous Thannalist of Jajpoor, Urrackpoor and 
some ol the native stales, .4.t Jtihunditara wo have al- 
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, ready f,he-Me meats of a Christian church,' apd middled 
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this very' interesting field, Here he would have'a pop- 
illation probably of 400,000 soui&, amon^ whofe 'to-.labor,. 

in a very beautiful, healthyand-fertile'part, of the prov- 
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r i he second, or eastern -division, would..Hdo/ie the 
Than vis'■vit^ahrajpoor, Hurihurjioor,' Teerirn,, K’icidrapn- : 
ra, fifulloo and Paturiumday, with an immense popuiajfefe 


of 500,000 or 600,000 souls. This ‘district has long 
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; cal led detJvl for a faithful, 'devoted niissiojdar^^Oh when 
shall one lie sent ? This is a specially important division, 
a ml has to some extent been several times visited by the 
(hittack brethren and native assistants/ ,V: 

The third sub-station has been already ii^pd .at Pip- 
plea;. this includes Pooree, or Jugernath, vMffrbIGihrda. 
and tbohvhole civil southern division of Cuttack. Here is 
a.population of 500,000 of the Company’s subjects, irres-. 
pective of (hose under native rajas. , •,:yv.»r.v. 

This division was the site of the labors of ine iftdcfui- j, ' 
igable jf?ampton, and here tire - writer of tiles 
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das brj}!., stationed. Wit-frill the grave-yard, on tJ> : o C 

souids «; t ^boree, lie the remains of Charlotte .Sutton and ay.. 

William Hampton,' the first two lubofersMcho fell, in tiio'. 

■s service of the Orissa mission. Y 


It has been thought beat to renew our labor's in Una ; 
division of the field at Pipplee, a village midway betwixt ' 
Cuttack and Poorer 


Hero for the pres'dnt, are located 


Messrs. Miillar n:id Bailey, with theiv^artners, and Sevpial 
' aatjiVC assistants.. This station was formed in UJ49. and 

7. A : ' 1 IV’ ’ V.' . ... I j’ a . Vl ' I*, r l.... ... •» Jr- 


• f j*lady have soYne additions horn made to the lk.tIn 


of Christ in this place. " 

These brethren consider Pooree as a part of their field 
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... .. spending a. considerable portion of their 

, ,..t vhat.peculiarly tWing hut important plate. 




Tiio tbuith sub-station required to complete ottr plan 
■ r : of operations for pur J§£t grand diva ion, should bo locat¬ 
ed to the \V(.:«t,iy;w'd of Cuttack. . A very eligible pi ace 
presents itself ill the’ hevyiy acquired Banki rajtuu'ja 
Here : e t < : at Konliioo, on the pleasant banks of the M«. 
hanuqbeb, within easy, roach ol Cuttack, a missiquary 
. might'.lkKl a wide f.eld dfUabbr, though less thieUly pop¬ 
ulated Burn dim other div isions mentioned. 

In point of interest and importance this held would 
‘ rise superior to the others, in the estimation of many a- 
laborer, it would include several of the independent 
fajparies as, well, as a large number .of the. subjects of the 
Hon. 'Company, but above all, it would be the most eligi¬ 
ble post whence to bring the gospel to bear on ,the 
Khuiids of this portion of Orissa. Here ground has been 
promised fhr the location of th,eyoung people rescued 
frdrr the Kluinds, and for a school to which it may be 
ho|)0(J the Khunds might at length beHnduoed to send 


•jb-vVt their children, From this station the missionary might 
%i®t suitable .Sfea,sOns, extend his labors towards lumhhul-r 
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poor, or to that populous place itself, until it ecu be 
hPide the centre of another circle in missionary Stations, 
'"fho eduntry of the Ungool raja in this immediate vicinity. 

Has just been, annexed to tfie British dominions. 

These divisions of our field the writer earnestly urges 
upon the attention of the friends of the Orissa Mission in 
Enkla*4, arid beseeches them to leave no means untried 
to secure a missionary for each of these important posts. 


Second grand division, or Baladpre, 
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a city, and a zillah, or civil 


Balakore is the mime of 
division of the province. The city early became known 
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to EinMipeans, and \Vhco> the, waiter first visited it in 
18T5, ; j e saw there the regains of live European fee to** 
rios, \h. } Dutch; Danish, French....Portuguese and .Eng¬ 
lish. There were also the ruinsfcof a Catholic chapel 
and several ancient mbnumenta of deceased Europeans 


in the grave-yard, or place which once Was so called. 
The inhabitants of Balasore now number probably up¬ 
wards of 15,000, and the popidation of the whble dis~ 
trim. we have estimated at 000)000, exclusive of those 
a ruler native rajas and wild tribes. 

Balasore was m early as 1814 for a short time occu¬ 
pied by Mr, Peters, an East Indian missionary, under 
the patronage of the Seramporc brethren, “ Early in 
Jarni^ry, 1826, Mr. and Mrs. Sutton commenced mis 
sionary labors at Balasore, and labored on witji var.it 
ous encouraging circumstances until the weak state 
of the mission, induced by th illness and death cgf 
Messrs. Hampton and Cropper, obliged them to retire 
again to tiro smith era parts of the province. T The 
station was resumed bv Mr. Goadby .in the,year -1839'* , 
but in H>:>8 he returned to England. Meantime Messrs. ’. 
Noyes and Phillips, who had been sent out by the Fr.ee-" 
W|il B4|>tfets#om America, and who had commenced a 
station at Simibhulpoor, were driven from their post by 
sick ness, and accepted the charge of the Balasore dis¬ 
trict as a more suitable location for their infant mission. 
To ..these brethren :£he whole of this interesting field has 
since been ceded by the General Baptist missionaries. '-TT 

M r. and Mrs. Noyes, alter a few years of arduous and 
promising labor, were obliged by sickness to return to 
America in 1841. They were succeeded by MivBaehe- 
loxvwho reports, h church of fourteen cmrirmuiicants and 
a nominally Christian cormn Unity .including children, of 
a hundred souks. There is at this station at the present 
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itew being oitected 

forrhcvly ;bu»U by Mr. Noyes.-A 1 boarding; school for na¬ 
tive girl?} is hi operation* white a,tew W$'$ arc studying, 
medicine under.Mr. Bachelor. 

Thirl}--four ndiep north-ea^t of B.aiusorc is Jellastm* 
•J^jfeltna, a second station occiTpied by 'the Freewill Buptkl 
brethren'. Mr. Phillips commenced this .station in io40.. 


*45* 


and has oeen-nort.i,t with ...indefatigable diligencv a:mi d*> 


votedhcBs ever ■since, 

' 


MWm |s 1 a good meetni^hoo^o^V 
.church of;1 Polity-communicants, a boarding school for 
aative Oriva boys and another tor Sanlals. t his )*UtOA 
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’ people deserve; special notice, as a section ot aborigine;-:! 
whose language brother P. has reduced to writing, and 
taught the p-opte io read for the first dine since they 
vmF a people 

:i ::0MfXH<yve ] is a large village connected with Path*/.or 
, Jdlasoro Fama, a largo native village and bazar, it is 
well situated for missionary operations/—the mFsiooy xy 
;u this station being able to itinerate eastward and north- 
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• ward to the buimdarics of the country, where. U<e pure 
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is superseded by that tongue. 


Oriya language amalgamates with the Bengalee, end 


The brethren in this grand division of the field,ought, 
: as soon as possible, to establish at least one other station 

among the Oriva population southward of Balasore. 
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prove a 4 suitabter pjaco,.... . ..., ^ 

; sides these, they should have a couple of mission's 
,. ^devoted to (he Sant.kls. There arc other posts winch 
■night easily bo suggested: Mr. Cooley, the third mis¬ 
sion ary, has not yet fixed noon bis$ permanent statin; 
but has spent part »t)(. his time al each ol the pit. cednig 
station's. Surely the large community of Freewill P.np- 
tists do not intend to leave thestf important fields ot labor 
with only three uiissionaHeet. 
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Midnapori? is .also the bartW of a city and a xiilah, and 


’‘"'hird nr Midnapwc-.. 



situated at the north arid north-east extremity of Orissa. 
Die-population'of the''city is a mixed rndltityde ol'Orlyai-i, 
Bengalees and M«hoip.edan«,'.-^he Bdngulee 1 language 
chiefly prevails. The district' is extremely populous, 
and extend 3 to the hanks df ttie Hoogly river add to the 
sea-shore. To the north and; east. oH Bfi fin Spore, Ben- 
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galoe is almost entirely spokoti, while to the south add 


south-east there is a mingling of both Oi-jya and Ben- 


game/until (ho former ‘gradually prevails, A rqi^^iot 
,.sry stationed here should be able to speak bdth Bengalee::' 
and Oriyiti, but the former is by far the most important 
r; . The Bengalee Is gradually superseding the Oriya in this 

pi - division of'country. 

iVfidiripore has been frequently visited by the Orissa 
mtasiotiarifeSy and in (836 Mr. Joint Brooks resolved on 
making it his permanent station. Here he built a eluted 
for English worship, but was able to accomplish very 
little in direct, missionary labor among the natives. He 
left to commence a new mission in Calcutta ih JR41V 
and the station was made over to the Freewill . Ipjjff’ist " 
brethren. These brethren thus remark respecting Mid- 
rt a pore:— #,,# 

, .A-;! ’ -• " 'v . ' d W'VU: 

“ Midno'pore, though a large and important station, is 
at this time without a missionary, it. havi'ng been the'res¬ 


ide nee oT Mr. Dow. who was last year obliged -tVrHartj--. 


to /.mc.-ica. This very devoted laborer had. toiled hard 
and assiduously, and had been more than ordinarily suc¬ 


cessful in q u;ilifying' himself for preaching the gospel (6 
"■ the heathen, when, by a very trying and mysterious 
Providence, he was failed to relinquish his chosen field 
of labor; and the tens''of thousands of id o later? who 
throng the streets of that populous city have, for ihh 
- — i MlUiL ■ : ± :il m i. 'Sm '- 
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present, been; left destitute of any one i;o Inenk fo lhern' 
the broad of life. This has hmn a severe: trial, both to 
the missionary himself and also to his coiieagties} and 
they cannot but hope and pray that other laborers mv/.y 
soon he /bund ready j3^tA; ; wilUnig : jto step in and occupy 
this in)bortaut post 

It will be seen that the MiVtnapore division of our-field 
:<? somewhat } alienated by language from the. t ,ptj\of;divis-- 
bops of theOrissa • missioiuiry operations, and 'yiacli ciryvf 
. cuMstancejl appears to render the propriety of;;its being; * 
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appears to render the propriety or its being 
connected with the Orissa.''mission somewhat •doubtful: 

' ■£. remark or two on this point, therefore^ may not /tie 
deemed inappropriate. The writer thea deefns it/'on. 
the wbo?.u, essential to the coibpletdness of the Orissa 
mission. that Midriapore should be occupied by Baptists 
\vIh>. sympathize with their general operations* bar'st. 
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because tire district is connected with Orissa by geo - 
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graphical position, governmental regulations, and a large 
adpim.are of the Oriyfc people and language. Second, 
because missionary operations there would do much 
1 wm ^hhcctujig our efforts with Calcutta, where there 
is aldp a large-Oriya population, and with which city it: 
is both desirable and unavoidably necessary tljat We 
should , maintain continual religious intercourse; and 
then, thirdly, the real union and completeness of our 
sphere of labor will be effected, There are large gn,th~ 
&faj$iil or people at Sangur and also above Hoogly , where 
the Oriya laborer would find occasional profitable employ. 

. In relation to the necessity of acquiring an additional 
language, viz., the Bengalee,’ it may be remarked tfilat 
this additional labor will, more or less, fail upon all cue 
missionaries. Those at Berhamporo would find it da 
’• advantage to be able to speak Teloogou; others, at the 
ceiK\ulan(l southernstations, might feel it m:edflil to ac~ 
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4% I^hiriid; fhbse . at ’Pootoe, the- Hindoofiifi&fjLce^ 
ancl t!)i;>se at ^alasore lift'd hfodlasorc, the Santai; so thht, 
ilft^r all, tf!g” laborers arc pretty nearly' equalized in this 
respect. There is this advantage, 4 l^we^ejr, hi Tftvor of 
the Midnappre missionary ? he will find M)ia)c1anc^ 
of books and tracts in the Bbh$alee language ready pro- 
pared to his hand.. 

It niay be doubtful whether the Freewill Baptists 
(ould occupy Midnapore, and the writer thinks they 
lould not until they are able to double their number of 
'missionaries. Until this is done, he deelas it more Ml;? 
port nt to establish a station south of Balasoio arid pay 
more attention also to the Santals. •;. 

To occupy this whole district efficiently, wo ii^ed a 
sub station at Keerpoy, Hidjaleekontai, Tumlodk, and 
palcutta. Here is a fine, field of labor for any soot ton .of . 
the Baptist, church not as yet enfiked in the great cause, 
of tore iff 11 missions, - 

The fourth grand division, or Berhamporc... y 
This embraces the most'southern exireimtueyoi Orissa , 
and large portions of the Khend territory. Tt.may be 
regarded as bounded by the limits of the Ganjmyf CoU 
lector ate. -/v 

Ganjani, the principal town in the district, was once a 
very importanjt arid..flourishirj'g/Europe^n ;|CttIement; the 
native population/pt is said,, amounted’ to seventy thorn-, 
sand souls, and the port was frequented by shipping fro hi 
all nations. It has, however, gradually declined in im¬ 
port nee, and the prevalence of a vveit-known malignant 
/ever has greatly reduced, the population. The ruin;t of 
the fort and the remains of splendid European residences 
attest the former grandeur of the statioa , but it is now 
no lunger the civil or military .heathejual ters of the Gov- 
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This honor h divided betwixt ^^dE 
a village lying-bel.wi.xt Berbampore and Gun jam,. .called 
Cltathirpore. jy 1 * "'■'■■ "'■ 

THto to’wn of. Berhumpore chiefly belongs to a native 


raja ; and contains, as does the whole district, a mixed 
population ofTeloogoos and Oriyas. The location l- con 
side red fair more healthy than Giuijatri, and afforded a 
jdace of re fuge for the liuropeaa residents, and many of 



thp .natives of (lie latter, place, during* the plague of ISM, 
feier since that period, .it has been more or lesi5 occupied 
by the civil servants of Government, and has been the 
bead-quarters of the military force of the district. 

The writer first visited "Berharnnore in 'I R { lk" 
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The writer first visited Bertnunpore in 1825! It was- 

« .. . subsequently visited by several other* brethren; at length 
a few individuals were baptized, and finally it was occu¬ 
pied '.aa a missionary station by Mr. Brown in 130C. It 
Has' since been efficiently maintained by brethren Stub- 
buys Wilkinson, Buckley, and Bailey. There is at this 
station a good place of worship, a native church of fifty 
communicants, asylums for native youth of both sexes, a 
ihviying t'liyiistiavi village, and lately a large tract of land 
has? been secured, on which to locate an agricultural 
community of Christians. 

Berhampore demands several sub-stations. Besides 
two missionaries for Berbampore and Ganjam, it requires 
two for Goomsur ami Aska. These would have an op¬ 
portunity of semiring the evangelization qf the Kl.umls irt 
that neighborhood, or rather region. Other posts doubt- 
lips might be occupied with advantage. 
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Fifth grand division, or Suinbhnlpoor-. 


This is the name of a large, populous town, situated 
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in the hill districts of Orissa. It lies in the dak, or post¬ 
route from Calcutta via Midnapore to Bombay, It it- 
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the ftptfre-.of a-widely extended region, 'contaiiifi/g. loaiay 
large towny apt; village's.It was occupied for a short 


tiirn.' by the Anierictfn missionaries Noyes and P.hilli 


fit 
pfo-ihi 


bat 'Scarcely -had they completed their-■ habitati6;fts ? .'ei‘e. 
they were visited with severe ntHietioh .-— nil- wore i.U. 
Mrs. Phillips, with her infautf'&nd- a daugl;inr ol'JVji-. .niu 
Mrs. Noyo.y, died; arid the rest, extremely ill, esc 
GuttaThese friends eventually resumed their isis- 


«jiuT5u^, i nvsv intmws e ven1 11 ally 
• Qt^nary-wprk at Balasore md JellusoT'e, 

' • .During the residence ofMe^rs. Noyes ajnd Pfeiljipft at 

^ * * ’ ■ ■ .-•. UmS. . 

-ffutn-bhulpoor, the importance of the district daily grewy-lf- -of' ■ 
more apparent, while the prospect of extended usefuluesid 
wife very cheering. They had inquirers visit, them from 
beyond Ruttenpore, one hundred miles further to the : ., v, - V 
northrWest., who spoke the Oriya language, and who as* •' 


served that it. was commonly spoken in their neighbor- 


hood; 


This station, moreover, borders on the wide, i,e~ 


glceted field of Gandwana, the Khund dist ricts, the who-fe 

Hit*. ■ : .-, i'iMK* •' ■- ? "i bi' f- 1 'b sail ■' .’..m' ’’ V«5« •''■Xclfl 1 IV X-ufe' ' l W)!'. ‘- J ’i 


Cole coimtry, and several of the indeperideiit Oriya 
rai uniies. X;,-. 

-It.is a vastly important field, hut it. demand!-: men of a 
special spirit of consecration, who will bravoits danger?, 
enclave hardships, and not count their lives dear tihto jpiPf 
thcfiiisel-v.es-, so that they may preach the. gospol.yx J : hig- 
hshtnen live there, whose sole object.is to gain.-wealth, 

# -did obtain civil appointments ; why then should not. the 
missionary of the'cross venture ? . gd 


Plf 


At present, hcnVever, we have./more' land 
than we have laborers to appoint, to the work - unci wo 
cfi.n only hope and pray, that God will enlarge mu- means 
ami raise up the men who shall be able and willingTo 

■ ’ jyhitrf.r ’T . x -’t,. ' •- - vi.-f/TI I 

cater on this; vast held, ’and thus connect biff stations on 

uns with thoxis oil the hills. . , .x ,; 1 ' 


I-K-re is a brief-ous line of .our missioHi field, and the 
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static as we need to establish- ore we can t>c said loto^ 

\>y the I&d. It will be seen that our eatimate calls fur 
about twenty-four -laborers from Europe and Am rrb'ti, 
The^i laborers, thus located, would bring their efforts to 
bear op nearly ; eight millions of souls. And surely the. 
charge is heavy eirough; for Ibis number of missionaries 
to sustain. Suppose that Ireland Whs the field, and you 

r 1 bigotry and vice of its eight millions, would 
afty Christian man say, that the force was too strong?, 
r : The editor of the Friend of India, when commenting- 

' 'von o\:r China mission, makes the following ubseH'&thms: 

If may be quite true, that the number of missioncries 


with the popery 
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in Orissa (10) is larger than it has been at any provunni 
. perfod ; ’but still it is. inadequate to the field qf* labor 




' TOM'S 

V. ‘-.V! •!, 


which appears to have been entrusted to the agency os’ 
the Society; and if there were twenty additional laborers., 
'.there, would be work enough for them all. In the posi¬ 
tion in which the Society stands in relation to Orissa and 
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iho .suvrousuling provinces, which may be said to embrace 
V country m large as England,—that is, if we exf end the 
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, 
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circle of its bxerckms till its missionaries come ;n contact 
svitiv those’ of other societies,—it seems the dictate of 
wisdom to concentrate its energies on this broad, field, 

® A*:'" ’■ -t. ' - • " . *• 

instead of tlissipa&ig them by the occupation of distant 
and unconnected stations. No other.; Society lias, ior so , 
long U period, had so largo a field entirely to itself ; and' 
we cannot but think that strong obligations arise out of . 
this state, of things, the due observance of which is in 
compatible with a mission to China, to which all ether’ 
Societies are hastening. 
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Nor should the Society forgot.’; 
''the extreme uncurlcy >f Iifi n this tropic -:c, 

and the. necessity of having so strong a body of laborers,.. 


on the. spot, thtit iso circle of missionur/ labors shall, be 
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left entirely day tit ale, by the death or departure ..of a 

’ ^{>1 ^ , #* T'"" d|p 

: 'IYisttihulion and work ofecs f,,;y 1 v;;v • •'. 
The right distribution of thp , ittiasj^nWy three, and a 
*ntr. idea of the work of a mission aiy, are matters oi 
grave' importance. All the friends of missions, of every 
denomination of Christians, are deeply ini created in ilus 
matter It Is, in the opinion of the writer, a fund .imenful 
error of nearly all missionary societies, that they' attempt 
with totaMy inadequate means, n too widely extended, 
sohere for their operations ; add an error, too, which in- ' 
vo!v&$ a great, waste of missionary strength, ft is so 
congenial with that spirit, of enlarged benevolence which 
tlie gospel cherishes in the Christian heart, to w ish to 
make known that gospel to every creature, that it isgioi 
surpri fiiUi' for ynissioruiries, in the wunotli ot their first 
affect w ns, and for societies, in t h o a r cl or oft h e i t cl e $ i re 
lor extensive usefulness, to embrace in theory u field of; 
labor which they are practically unable to cultivate. It 
is one thing to take up a map of the world, and rnpt'vk 
oat a series .of missionary atatiops, and a range of a a tick 
fated influences,but it is quite another mutter to place 
ti.cn in these respective stations, at from.a hundred to a 
thousand yules apart, with the expectation that they will 
-noa christianize the whole in termed fate space, and thus 
work themselves into each others neighborhood uifti co¬ 
operation 1 •f;C" ^ C 

Our elder brethren at Serampore* commenced upon this 
plan. They reiterated the cry, so^agre^able to friends 
a hgirte, and so theoretically captivating, < £ spread the 
lightforgetful that the- light of missio ary veal ahd 
usefulness resembles that of live coals, which; if .kept, 
tog^fchfr, may. long- continue to burn bright and d.iifuse a 
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genial warmth, hut .wide])., if scattered,'- tfdlffpooii become 


dim and cold. On this principle vve find thorn sOndm< 
Oiio man to Agra, another to Bornio.. a third to AnVooyiiu 
a M&M ;0ey 1 un, tiud' m on 




Fhe < : iluf e of there efforts 
iumishoo the* l>€^f : dom I'neiit upon this plan. 

'jVThe..writer begs . leave here to insert an extract from 
the writings -of the junior Baptist brethren in relate m to 
fciijs -matter* 

■ T ,',r.;•;•■ ' ■ ■■ t ■■ 

to ille diffusion of missionary effort recommenc'd, 

I beg to offer a few observations, especially as we are 
much disparaged in the public estimation for adopting 
■ different ideas arid pursuing another course. Generally 
apeaking, I should submit, that better results might ulti¬ 
mately be expected from a union and consolidation of 
'missionary efforts than from their wide diffusion,"unless, 
the,Jaws which govern men's decisions upon all other 
subjects be in this case utterly inapplicable. The latter 
yiay poises!- the present advantage of kindling expecta- 
»ion arid giviirgVa momentary stimulus"to exertion, but 
jthe...former, by making good its aims and substantiating 




ilk promises, will gradually rise in importance, will make' 


rdord^flectiYe and steady impressions, and create, vdti~ 



in at el y, a more grateful and- salutary feeling, upon the 
public.iniiid. If it were designed to conquer India, and 
tf to bring it under filial laws and improving institutions: ' k ,, I 

H or to clear away ifs pestiferous trac.kl.ess jungles, dress .. • 

the soil and plant it with all that could conduce to heal to 
and beauty, would the end be better attained by dividing 
the strength applicable to either purpose into feeble 
bands, to. bo widely detached and cut off from tho-po^si- 
: f.y of contributing to each other's succor and corn- . ..• 
jVleting their respective designs} or by consenting-^o move 
; slowly, bi|t in $ueh union and strength as to make good 

;i. • ’. . ' '. 1 ...t .....,h *u.-r f 


ilieir progress dud assure dbemWlvea of perfect, though 
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distant succe^i ’?.; f allow we may err in pressing a halo- 
gios^tuo far ; but fe act in defiance of them would not be 
les| diaou^oiis. In the, principles they chomh and the 
designs they meditatb, Christiauh cannot deviate.- .tdo 
widely from men of mere secular prudence ; but in adapt- 
rng means to ends, and proportioning their attempts to. • 
the resources they can command, it is a reproofto; Chris- 
tians, if the children of this world are wiser in their gen¬ 
eration than the children of light; In the. first tvvehty 
years of onr mission m India, we never had more than 
eight or fen brethren devoted to the preaching of the gos- , v. 
pel to the heathen. If they had established them?elve% 
at contiguous stations in Bengal and Jlindoosthan, where • 
two or three languages would have been found adequate 
to-all the purposes of intercourse with 40,000,000 of pop¬ 
ulation where an almost identity of religious and 
customs prevails, and nearly the same economical-detail 
and scale of .expenditure have been applicable to nil, k is 
plainly to be perceived that much vigor, consistence, 

;aul ultimate extension had resulted to our labors abroad, 

/ great perplexity h$td: been spared the executive at jioiruj, 
and gj5pa.t arid limitless expenses never incurred, .* Instead 
of this, our brethren have been scattered at different 
times over one third' of the Asiatic world—from Agfa, a nd 
Sit’d an nab in the north, to Rangoon ami AVaJn the east, 
ilnyy have gone to Java, to Ceylon, ao Amboyna, and to 
Sumatra, Some ot them, forfeited experience afiti acquk 
.shloijs of no smalt importance to the scene they were then 
occupying, to encouter difficulties equal in magnitude to 
Uiose which they had already overcome; then, after 
years -oi -insulated and mefe inceptive iabbv, they are 
compelled by political or other changes, t > quit their tin- : 
dortakings, with disappointed hopes and ruined health; 
return, pdtluips, £o Cue very scene from whi^frtboy 
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had : departed many- years befeui, Theorbos! obviqtj» re- 




ifei 


iKcttoci/'therefore, that rfUist- strike oycvy'one. irot/i this 
k- 3 .!.ale of tilings is, that to gain success ' in' niiiteiofrav. In- 


bo|s, tp' produpe.. soniething which w /la st h^;vau(lthe 
present geneigii t:<ohV r wl fd/Jivo the Society a. cert am. ttiid'- 
-Uuding (ootung m this country, a clitic rent course must 
be pursued/' 


|| should, however, be remembered,• that in . the case 
ol the irnraorttil S^itfrnpore brethren, they riot or% - acted 
i:\ accordance with the general feeling of Christian*,‘ but 
that their extensive labors in Bible translation^, called for 


a % side dianiersibn of agents, in order to put these travfe 
.atiohs into circulation. Aad moreover, at that tilne the 


.Baksts alone had entered sufficiently into the work, in 
huh' ;, to furnish such agent -. The case is very differ¬ 
ent now. 


Their error, if error in their case existed, 
whi that of miscalculating the means-of filfidg up their ' 

■ ..._ !£-..1 _j. S ’ .... ... . j * a i v . . -Aaf. 


magnificent outline of operations. ‘As, however, 


ti,e J 


whole Christian church is now more or less engaged in 




missions, the • same reason for a'wide distribution of the' 
agents io£ .any one section of the church does not exists 
!i lias indeed become a question of deej> : .mterest and jni- 




am 


portance, v,'hether.it'i.s not high time that some friendly 
arrangement should be made between the various mis- 
sioimry societies as to the sphere of their respective dpe- 
. A vast deal of missionary strength is wasted, 
and Christian love put fearfully in jeopardy by the. >m- 
necossary proximity of .missionary laborers of difiei eiu 
denominations. While “ the field is ”.still “ the wbchi/B . '* 
this surely ought riot to be. Certai|t posts, r,:.! e.iiip-h'i-- 


.utn§ may be considered as common ground, but the gen- 
osahikdd of labor, or site of any mission, should-be eh’d^en 


at a suit able distance from any othey. The clash o/de- 
uotW».it.aiionai‘dpiniqn's a.ocd not come now: and the ye il 
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.at.'toast, the hppAA.t as the S$Ule*ipitil jeer i^aws.&n, 
tho ijif i'caiMMl’ p.iety : of the church, if it do:not;.M.I£egeth.ef 
avert'such cHwjfi.-wiU at- least render it comparati why 
ihtiO\U)«ff. Were some amicah.Ki' div.iripa, > of the .whole 
’ vjdasion force thus effected, ivould not -ali feel .a purer . 
deeper interest in the prosperity of ealslv;' and . raoreovyr 
he ready to say, as Jo ah to his brother Abishai, 
the, Syrians be' too strong for me, then thou, shak. help 


<« I f 
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me y but .if the children of Ammon be too strong for thee. 



then 1 will help thee ” ? 

But leaving these general views, which in.all probobU", ‘ 
ity will he deemed chimerical, let us confine otiijjj a!leiv4Sf ’ y, 
tipu to the propriety of limiting our own efforts to die" 
sphere of labor so signally our own, until there shall ,dc. 

* w “ • ...yiv ^ ■■ ! *, . 

a fur creator development of our aen:OrVunationat; ( '^:- 
gources, It is hoped that the divisions of the held* here 
presented, and the number of laborers required to.aecu- 
pv them, may suffice to show that \v& need seek no other 
field; and that it must be wrong to do so, unlessdt can bo 
either from the labor hitherto bestowed 

a -.shall iUiSdiV 


'<]uato results have* been obtained suclvoa sludl ni^uiy 
our keeping, sole possession the field ; or that our pros¬ 
pects for the future aro se discouraging that wd'cau have 
no hope of keeping up the interest of the mission ra the 
minds of our friends and supporters. That-neither o|; ; 
these alternatives is true, J dare boldiy affirm. It is my” 
conscientious belief; that no Indian mission, with the 
game amount of labor and efficient laborers, bus .been 
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' more’ prosperous, and no field in Eastern Asia presents' 


a move encouraging, aspect than does Orissa, 

'‘Earnestly and fervently would the writer •plcn.dppyith- 
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his brethren. on either side the Ail antic, to arpiVscaiftdi?' 
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;lves to the high yluty, the glorioys privilege of y yangel- 
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zi :" tin whole province, They arc fell able Mygo‘«p 
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and possess the whole land. Oi ■i$M 3 . Mlh all her mil¬ 
lions, loolqf to yon for the means of* her deliverWco, 
Give us, for the prese.pl;, ten more rneu“four from K‘n^ 
lumfand six from America—and \Ve can then' lake pos¬ 
session of this livin' field. Not that we suppose an} 7 ;,.given 
tiurnber is essential, for the Lord ran save by'- many 'or 
by few, blit such on a very moderate computation human 
prudence requires, for tho efficient'%o ; n.aueting of our 
various missionary operations. 

In (fohnoctipif with a right distribution of tho mission* 
|1f< ;< ary force at the command .of any given mission must be 
;/considered the important 'question, \Vhat is llie specific 
work'''which ft missionary should seek to accomplish, or 
is the true office of t|ie minister who is sent out by 
distant chufclfoa to seek the •evangelization of any for- 
eigti- people? The writer begs, .with urifeigned-'diffidoncep• 




% 





to offer an answer. And in the right answering of this 


question, he feels hi# dearest interests fo be at. stake. 


He must, then, express his conviction that the Se.j^ip- 


t u rcs recognize a olftiSs of ministers distinct from the pas 
tors o f cftiVrcheSj and who must take precedence of them. 


mmm 
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They are called in Scripture apostles, fellovv-laborevs 
with the apostles, or missionaries and evangelists.. Such 
were Timothy, Titus, Barnabas,* 1 Silas, and 7 others: and 
sfch - n order of men the writer is convinced ^ought to 
be fully lecogriizi'd and duly provided for by the church 
of ChrGffit large. Such a Class of "men should be our 
missionaries. Not* our missionary physicians* school 
masters, printers, or translators, but etir missionaries 
properly so.y^MAri. whrAarp sent biH to prdiiclr the. gospel 
to the heathen. These men lie conceives ought riot to 
s^Uic down as pastors of native churches, but spend their 
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whole time in lini'mling churches, appointing officers to rnmSm 

swell cfunches, watehiitc. over them both-till able to 
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•staiW alone, and m .general ifineracy to-preach : for and 

wide. Ahe' ^fbrioiis . if o';> pel. 

Much being a missionary^ special work, hd efficiency 
in. a demands that his sphere of labor should be ciroiim- 
scribed within -sitc-h limits as' ..he cab 'traverse' vvifTim the,, 
time required fora vigilant superintendence of Ids whole 
field, 1 have, in the foregoing remarks, pointed out ivviiar 

I doom such limits should be -in -the several division^ of 

. . , f OWi;$ " ■■ k' : ■ 

the-'Qnssa Mission, 

The writer would thus assign to every missionary-his 



o>vnj sphere, of labor, and give him all the helps fer the 




cultivation of his field the stater of the. general mission 
<■ aW jHTnrd Thus he should have a suitable-proportion 
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can' afford. 

if the native preachers; frpm among these he should 
select pastors for the infant churches he may be success¬ 
ful in forming; and others he should direct to the moat 
eligible posts for evangelical labors. The inisde.hary 
would usually live at the most cofninandirig, position in 
his district, but should, as already observed, ewer 
take, sole charge of a native church. Tie inighl ap) pint, 




native assistant pastors at first, so as to leave'hihisett 
frdo from local ties, in order to be always ul liberty to 


- 


visit any part of his field, to m-struct, encourage, rppfbv.e, 
or assistdiis- native preachers as occasion might require. 
On this plan, the missionary would become well ac¬ 



quainted with his whole work, and so dispose Qi' his na¬ 
tive 'fellow■-laborers'! that with the help of a small bunga¬ 


low, erected at suitable locations, he would be enabled 
to traverse the length and breadth of his tid'd without 


tho'labor and expense of carrying touts and heavy bag- 

lilSpVifff mk ,fc I ‘ ; ' k ' : iMiBmai 

gaffe. 
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tended missionary journios, but make these short per- 
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Thus would he not only be spared fbe toil of ex 
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ambulations fiu: easier than can now general!)' be done 


The native preachers, moreover, would be bdicr ac~ 
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of operation 


tomatic-'and thorough.' Mbrc pormdj'rtm'cy in mui 
tioiva would : .thus in sdt probability bo secured, and 
uKjuirerr a{tor Christinnitv receive Jar greater ei-Htr- 
ance thm they nbwliave, that the)- would not be.left as 
? sheep without a shepherd, provided they joined the Chris¬ 
tian In case of the absence of a brother from his 

field, on account of sickness or any other cause, the 
work need not stop as it now must; for, either a junior 
brother might keep up his system of operations for k 
time, or a neighboring missionary might pay .aaoccu- 
& km nl visit to encourage and direct the native preacher, 
or even take the general oversight of (She district til! the 
biother returned. The missionaries, too, having fewer 
iper’i ties, would be able to leave their posts for mutual 
consultation or move frequent social intercourse; and «o, 
though in some respects more isolated than on Hie pres¬ 
ent plan, they would really, as a body. oftenor see each 
other u^nd feel mpre intimately connected. This is a do** 
‘kin. The writer lias been so confined to his owr 



of labors as scarcely ever to see some of his Ifcb 
low-laborers in Orissa during the course of seven yerm:> 
—their whole terra of missionary service. And not to 
prolong these r emarks, each missionary Would , on this 
plan, have sole control, of his own,field of labor, while 
able to consult his brethren on equal terms. A matter, 
as experience shows, of first rate importance, arid w ith¬ 
out which it seems impossible, in congregational mis¬ 
sions, to secure mutual harmony and cordial cooperation 
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The a man'of nit work—Kind of menneeded'*-M<? c]km 1 alii— 

'Cbarilatiie-eiferfs-—Temporal-improvement of native*'converts*.--Kiluca j r 
turn—-Literary .laf>ors-rJKngiifih prearhing-*‘rlltiuorai;y. 


The benevolent, though eccentric Rowlaru.1 Hill, when 
dcficribiirg the qualifications of a missionary, is Reported 
to have said, He ought to be a man of all work * ho 
should know how to preach a sermon and make a wheel¬ 
barrow.” This description is more applicable to the la¬ 
borers among the savage tribes of the Pacific, or of 
Africa and America, than to those laboring among the 
pebplo of India, yet it is not without some point ol.Vppli¬ 
cation to the latter. Certainly it is not altogether .inap¬ 
plicable to Che Orissa missionaries. The fact is, the 
field is so wide and the work to be done So various, the ,t 
no talent or ability a man may possess can be- usedep^, 
provided he have.) also a warm heart and a wise Head to 
direct its employment. This remark bears on the in¬ 
quiry so often proposed, as to “Who are suitable men 
for the mission field?” I answer, we need the best men 
in every sense. We require the most diligent and pro- 
found students; the most eloquent preachers; the most 
abb) expositors of Scripiurfe; the most keen logicians; 
die ablest mathematicians, the very best linguists; men 
with great /.eal and equal jHiHlctico; men ot first rate 
physical and mental stamina; the most devqfcd Chris¬ 
tians and the most accomplished gentlemen. .None are 
too good to be the successors of apostles and proph¬ 
ets, and the ambassadors of the Son of God, 

ft will be no drawback, in many cusjs, to have a 
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knowledge of surgeiy, mefiici.no, prihUngy ny:cha.nics; 
nor to b'6; '$$11 skilled' in botany, cberfi'stry, ofiiny hike* 


branch of physical jscjcmce. ..But Wfe do not ox^ect fo 

find all these ' combined in ariy 'individual, and wr- 
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verson for ^bantefiifness that one tfllerit uiong, with lore in 

* .,j .Christ uiod a .desire to do good, can bb well ek^ijpVecI; 
yj; vrhile^'siiould we havc'^any given us, full scope will be 
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found f.qy the employment of them all. We want good 
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men rather than (as is usually understood) great men; 
teen who are content to do the Lord’s work in the Lord’s 


: way, leaving the worldly wise to experiment iu all inan- 

m 1 1 mmg ' i lr : 




ner of novelties. 

It is a grave question with the writer how far Mission - 
ary Societies are justified in sending out missionary phy¬ 
sicians, and schoolmasters, and printers, and mechanics, 
an3 [ijLrmcSrs, 8t.c :> &c.; and yet more so, whetherAhey ; 
are justified in embarrassing their home deliberations, 
with questions about mission property, houses, lands, 
and vessels. He is disposed to think that it will be tlu 
juqfiule to good times when such Societies shall confiuV; 

» the'mselvcs to the simple object of selecting and sustain¬ 
ing preachers of the gospel ta.-tJie healhm and not stir be¬ 
yond this; leaving the agents they send forfh to ori¬ 
ginate arid direct, though not to own, funds for the men-* 
ta! or physical improvement of the .people among .whom 
they labor. In short, to do the best they can evan¬ 
gelize, and, then, by the help of the people, civilize the 
nation.' The missionary himself however, must, in fftosfc’ 
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cases, be the centre of various benevolent op c rut ions, 
the maihelming which seta to work numerous important 
r.gpncios. Hence he should not unnecessarily encumber 
himself with tlib details of matters which .others mav do 
just as well. As already observed, we would not have 
him take the oversight of any individual church, but be 
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the overseer of aJT-^'e'.ean succeed in formmg Jo. ftk dt&v 
trial. . vH;je \\* 'jv,<Wc$ hi* iufibenee felt in miriy ivnys, 
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. and beeorae^- the frieM of all that is. tree,,. lioives^,,. just, 
jf\uv %^lovely and of good''import, grecit c-^utkm is neces- 
s^rynbst ha ( bo. tempted' to forget, of 'hold jn,8ub.afdina-yy 


salvatioi of the souls of the people. Let them•becovjo 4 --.-^ •,; 
| Christians, and all desirable advancement iu most'other 

things v ill be 'effected'-with comparative case. 

We shall devote this chapter to an enumeration" 
those imscellaueou's efforts which missionaries are called 4 
upon to make ; some of them we had intended to illus ¬ 
trate £;t. greater length, but, as in other cases, we must 
study brevity, 

1. The bodily'ailments o.f the people demand a, large 
portion of the missionaries' time and attention-. Oh): 
oafliost journals detail pdr daily attempts at alleviating 
live miseries induced by the car festival..as well as ordi¬ 
nary balls upon us lor the relief of the 'Sick and a (Dieted. 

The late Mr. Peggs completely broke down iti his iU.j 
1 irapts thus to alleviate the sorrows of suffering" Kuiilhtt- 
\ty. A largo portion of the time of some of our mission¬ 
aries is yet daily devoted to this matter. 

Mr. Batchelor, at Balasore, being a medical man. has 
not only exceeded tfs. all in systematic labors of this kind, 
byit has undertaken the training of a class of medical 
students. His colleague, Mr. Phillips, at Jollasbr'e, liv¬ 
ing by the side of the pilgrim road, where 'no assistance 
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for the weich&d waitdfeTbt^tia.il be had, has also estab- 
.hshed a small hospital. V\ e insert a tew pas^ges from 


the report, of each of these brethren. 
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. Mr. Bachelor writes 
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Medicines have been dispensed to all who hare opfd <?$], and 


surgical operations performed, for the last nine years. , These 
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«pp;!c:ait-vV;ye usually been poor; Wh a* »prc not ajffe & P»J 
|<c»f mfcdkotj'mtvioe. The pi Igrijoua* , on "tHeij return <rrtm,J»gey- 
nith, hf.i.v4t’ ritetially afforded a lirgp. number of patients ; anxl 
tninV.come from remote parts of 'tho district, as well its ltavn. ( ti;e 
. town and vicinity of Balasore. $d"|g the last ydar, the vicm.-- 
b’er of "appl iestrtts Kifes very much increased, in' mutsv wnoe^proiV 
Of tbe introduction ofchlordfim, A few snccesKfiit opera* 
’ ,l ft ; , {tfnis under its influence scorned to establish the confidence Of the 
■■ 1 p.:.ophytc* an extent never before known,--not' only in regard f o 
v' ^irw \\ operations, but also in the use of European medicines 
generally. i 

A small medical class was formed aboijt the commencement 



•ff.the year, composed of yolfng men from different, parts ef the 
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movince. They are pursuing a course of study 
thorough, it is hoped, io enable them to practice medici^tand- 
surgery with success, according to ItfUropoau principles. 

In the hhsetic'e of'medical books, a lecture has betin delivered 
daily, which each student has copied out for future reference ; 
am’ these, whan the course is completed, will embrace a. suffi¬ 
cient amount of information to enable them to perform the duties 
Of their .calling With acceptance. They have rendered-great at- 
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. istau- c j.n tire Dispensary,—most of tho labor of pre^ring and 


'dispensing the medicines having been performed by them 
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Ten snide nta composed the. class last year. Of these, one ha's 
taken charge of the hospital at- Jeltasore, and three have left 
without completing their course of study. Three have also join ¬ 
ed the class the present year, making the present, number nine. 

The expense of medicines wan in former years .JVjwyed by 
• contributions received at this station ; but in consequence of we 
increase of patients, and. the nuditjonV.oXpenses of the medical 
'class, v,-0 have been under the necessity of soliciting assistauoo 





from tlic friends of the cause ^. neighboring stations, which ffss 




been most promptly rendered. -■ { . 

It is trite 'Sjtat all this does not save, the soul, neither, in itself 
considered, deea it advance the sinner a single step :;n the way to 
heaven ; but it affords many opportunities of coifftTinffinaiiug re¬ 
ligious truth which could not otherwise bo enjoyed, ami that, 
too,'when the heart is softened by »flJieiip,B aud sorrtfw. The 
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motuparative yo&cl result will 6nly be known 

and Ir&vipg done wTau-seoins l.c> be otvr duty, we vyuf; 

humilliy nor! patience for the bjpsing of Him \yhH;#|^e;is: ; a!^e 
,. : .to rernl^r'ofir feeble efforts for advancing hi# successful. ; 

• IS? umber- of "cages treated during the y ear,\>. ; ... t . 2,407 « | 

Surg|eHl::oper^t 7 ‘ons-, . ,, : y. . . . . Wl 

Op e rationuncler the infti/mnee of eh]oroform, . 13. > 

llr* Philljps writers. 

The liberality of friends has enabled ns to establish’ a ^hnSfll 
hospital at this Station, the past. year. The heed of an, institu¬ 
tion of th is kind had bmg been felt* Numbers of sick and, desti- 
info pilgrims had yearly been sent to pine away and die by. tlie 
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vay-side r unsheltered and unattended, in tjja Ume of their great~ 
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'esl^n'oed. This was:the more requisite at Jellasore, as* not 
an European station, no provision is made by the public authori- 
tics lor the relief of this class of sufferers; and the universal 
s rw [be of Hindoo shopkeepers, to expel travellers from their 
p'fe.nises when they fall ill, especially if they are in % state of 
tleslitaliml, greatly aggravates the evib A small eotd ge, con- 
taming three rooms, has been erected in a dry, ah.y spot, which 
has afforded shelter to rather more than twenty sick pilg.nfns'th$. 
past year. The number of pilgrims, and the amount, of sickr es^ 
among them, were much less than in ordinary yours. 

.'2, The poor wfe'have always with us, ami no Chris¬ 
tian can refuse to do them good. Hence the-missionary 
feels a special claim upon him for a portion of his time 
to ho employed in benevolent societies, in obtaining and 
>ensing funds, and visilirpg’ihe destitute. 

Eotpmnny years some of us had a weekly assembly of 
lathe, hi!It, leprous, blind, See., to whom we gave aims 
and preached the gospel. The writer was niadc the al¬ 
moner of more than one generous indivklinif ^or fine vor 
lief of pooi ’ChristiuiKs. A benevolent society has for. 
y tin vs been wellsupported at Cuttack, (and probably at 
some of our-other stations) which ban shared more or 
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loss .o!\our •service^ though when a idiuplain has been at 
•th'o.vsintiori, it has? usually been consigned to. hb.BUper- 
mlendeticb. j . ; 

Mrs. Lacey has - -for many yrarti/^aken a benevolent, hi- 
|t§re$t in, prior Christian families., and while it lias nyt 
^een neglected bv others, has probably- done xjiqjje in this 
%$pecial department than A stock of chUd- 

bccl linen, &c., has. usually been under her charge, with 
which she has supplied those needing such aid.. 

3, The temporal improvement oh our native converts 
is a matter calling for much anxiety and effort oh the 
part of the missionary. Converts who lose. a/Jl 1 for 
Christ’s sake, cannot be left to starve unaided; , but to 
assist them without cherishing improper motives; to foo¬ 
ter habits of self-dependence and enterprise; an*] to 
adapt the improvements of the West to the circums|an- 
cos of the East, is no small undertaking. Besides there 
arc extremes to be avoided in this matter. It is not 
every European or American improvement that would 
bo of advantage to a Hindoo, nor is their state of civile 
Million the best for India. Most absurd notions apo..en¬ 
tertained on this subject by Christians in both these* 
•countries. The writer has' been ofteti amused and some¬ 
times vexed at the ridiculous earnestness with which 
questions in relation to this matter are proposed. Let the 
people be. ev angelized, and they will readily make *iili d->- 
Arable advancement in imitation of European manners 
and customs. The minister’s great work is to.seek to 
bring them to Christ. 

4. The promotion of education among the people is 
another legitimate branch of missionary benevolence. 
He feels himself called upon to take a pronmu nt plaqe 
in this department. Ho is the friend of truth, arul t ^ 
therefore, all branches of learning should find a friend 
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! ' religious truths and 'co.n^qae‘n lly' r. q.H~ 


giou 3 education, has hi a whole-hearted- C'(>(M:\urrerK , e,. 



The s iruBsiumiries of Indgi. have- probably furbished un;r- 
■ fifths school bteMi&fte, The missionaries of Orissa 


; fifths "of i!ff school iite'^kVfch/ The missionaries ol Orissa 
have furnish eel every school book in thq 'OtI\ u language..-/ • 
They established the first.English school,;ivh&li, m 
report lor 1,^42 says^is n’dlw-merged in the Oovbnnxiewi - >y f; 

Bcfipol. ;t Thus niter running its useful course for . 

- -'■ ... • * r "> v * '■' 



seVenteeq, years, lifting tiro stream of knowledge 

through many parts of this desert province, the stream * 


lias s vpllen to a river, whose waters, if less limpid, will 
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yet form a vasfdfe body, swelling on we. trust with in 
crewing power, ■"and bearing on their bosom the ark of 
knowledge through the length and the breadth of the land / ’ 
Reference is had elsewhere to our vernacular schools. 
One of the brethren Has felt called upon to devote a poc- 
../oh. of his time to the translating of various document*? 
and legal enactments for Government, not as a matter pt 
choice, but duty, under the circumstances of the case, 
and may yet continue to' do so. Thus did Dr. Carey, 
the leader'of the missionary band in India, 
f . Again, the preparation of grammars and dictionaries, 
the translation of tire word of God, the preparation and 
printing of religious tracts, are all so many departments 
of labor devolving on. the missionary. The church has 
ever been the • patroness of learning. Even the papacy, 
amidst oil its bigotry and blindness, has proved the con¬ 
servatory of what' remains'to us of ancient learning,’ and 
thong#' it has"destroyed much, has preserved, through 
the dark ages, most of what we yet have of classic Greece 
and Rome. “ When the light of the RefonMtiou pene- 
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(rated her' gloomy cloisters, it revealed her hr the atti¬ 
tude of a fond mother pressing to her lifeless bosom this 
last cherished object of her fondest affection. *' 
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;.^"rh^C^itfack- ims&ian press- was e'sta^jpit^d^n 1838. 
Chr-'Chis wo : fuvnfati a few -extracts from'a yepwt 

.preparcat lor five Orissa corilb.i>e.n 5 ce. 
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. Ciri^iy cp.«ji;ected with the tran«laiiag is the 'priming. depart* 
;-■''i.) • * tI'tis. year' presents a hew and in^Te.^tih^ 


,/-feature i.'n .ifaH©i?ih1i&hincnt of a .priritrag office in connection' with 
f 'odr mi:v^i6n' ? and in the centre of Orissa. It may apt be deemed 
/•^ttap^ip-riate in our first, report of this department”u'fvnis^ioi>-ary 
k labor to quote the remarks of the“ Frier*d" of India. 1 - a ;: , 

“• Orissa*.— We have received a copy of a tract printed i>t Qni- 
tack at the .press, which the. .missionaries have this year c.st'dj.li.^h- 
ed at that station. It is printed in the Orlytv character, and-'for 
neatness of execution is not. exceeded by any similar brochure 
which has issued from ilia Metropolitan presses in' Calcutta; It 
does no little credit to those to whose feelings of public spirit and 
Christum benevolence the district is now' indebted for ah eiiy l.nt 

press in any province is an ino* 
It is delightful therefore to 


press. The establishment of 
portant era in i-u history. 


plate the rapid increase of the means of intellectual and retigioks' 
improvement through moans of this mighty engine in the various 
aiul even remote provinces of this empire. We now witness the 
establishment of presses at the opposite extremities of-the lienavd 
presidency through the spirited exertions of missionaries, hut for* 
. whose labor: those provinces might long* have remained destitute 
of? hun. Looking down to the sou them most, of the provinces, 
we find a press set up in the country of Orissa. 31 
' 44 We rejoice that a press has been established in that country, 
capable of executing any work in the Priya language and gifouv 
acjler.. The extent t(twhich iho language is used has only been 
(liscovered oflate. We find that it is spoken and written tin ought 
an extent of.country three hundred miles irt breadth from rh$ sea, 
to one hundrevL miles in length west of Snmbh til pore, and more 


than two 1 yndred miles in breadth from Mklnapo e, where it. 
mbits into Byngriee, to Garijam, where it meets h,he Teloogoo. 
It was liulispensablo therefore to the completeness of missionary 
operation to that kingdom, that means should be provided on the' 
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spqt for .'ftyultffl ; yinedw’ks in a language sp extensiyody. 
Rut-why should the horioft^ of Hiis local pre.^s be ctmfouitl. to ipj\^ 
Ai<cnjftjryoperations \ Why,should not Governingut it^e*bof, 

.communicqtiau..wjih the people which have, 
been provided, by publishing; its own acts and.. 

' through *0. same, channel'? We know that a ; 3 t 3 DC/?g 7 )di^pshimi ; 
exists in the highest quarter to'.'provincialize l|$| pdh4e.#ry t/ye -: «? 
Orissa. ItHsnJjo wish of Govermiient, that those who arc- ap*-,* 
pointed to thin province^ should apply themselves earnedJy to thev; 
acquisition of the vernacular tongue,’ and should move in a-cirohr'■■ 
r of promotion within the province itself. In this arrange 
there is much wjpdpiTi.. But to render it efficient* it is ; necest? 
©ary to 'follow 'it. up by the translation of all orders, which the 
people,nre required to understand and act on, into their own Ion- 
guage, and by a liberal u|| of the press which has now been 
established in the province.’ 3 

Two presses have ever since been kept in operation, 
an ia large number of vise lit 1 works published, under the 
raanagement of Mr. W Brooks. 

5, Labors in English 

The causo of missions, apart from its direct object,•“'• 
;$fhich is the evangelization of the heathen, scatters u«m- 
berless blessings in its tmek. Among these may be; 
nicniixmed the ..benefits it incidentally imparts to our 1 
^ kinsmen according to the flesh.’’ "Many a son and 
daughter of Christian; parents/ or those who have been 
bom and nun tired in a Christian land, have gone forth 
liardcaed in sin and neglect of religion, to find in a hea¬ 
then country the precious gospel they so long heard at 
home Hut to slight. At this moment there are before the 
throne a lost ofliving witnesses to the value and impor¬ 
tance of these incidental labors of missionaries, both ir\ 
heathen lauds and when travelling to and from; their dis¬ 
tant stations. ?. 
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. |l has befcn already; -Slfj4t#fcly. that the C>ris^D'’ missionaries • 

fjiy-ly conmiebced preaching in English for the henefil' ot" 

■ tlu.-h' £>wo mission families aiiii-any residents at their.-sta- 
. lions ft'lko were disposed to ujtdml’their services. In this ,' 
"'-i'bey have fho.sanction of the great apostle to t^e gentiles- 
• •V.’ho be a debtor hotjh to the Jew and to the. 

v ixVeek i -and' Xvn$ .ever seemed willing to make,.known the 
everlasting gospel to his fellow members of Hie stock of 
Israel. The precise course, however, which missiona¬ 
ries should follow in relation to English preaching , is by 
no means agreed upon by missionaries- thernsclves,;or. by 
their fellow Christians in India, English preachirg i$» 
doubtless a snare to some missionaries, and there is dan¬ 
ger of their being either wholly or too much drawn away 
from iheir proper work .by over attention to it. In 'ordi¬ 
nary cases, one service on the Lord’s day is as much a* 
they can with propriety devote to-this purpose; hut whore 
there are .several European missionaries at a station, and 
a Considerable number of hearers unprovided for, another 
service may be afforded. It should, however, be kept 
constantly in mind, that to preach the gospel to the he a* 
then arc vve sent, and While we should never allow Eng 
dish services to interfere with or lessen the efficiency of 
native services, there should be constant efforts made to 
raise*'the character ami deepen the interest: of native jseiv 
vices. And in c^scs where thefce is a mixture of lan 
gutige, especial cake should be taken hot to throw the 
native portion of the service into the back grouncL 

When there, happens to be a chaplain at the same sta¬ 
tion as the missionary, the difficulty of.decini'% as to the 
path of clut). becomes more perplexing. Some, especially 
those who h i ve adopted Puseyite sentiments* would join 
with the chaplain in saying, at once and decidedly, that 
the pissionary ought not to preach in^Englfeh ’ and eer- 
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tainly lie shdtild not da so when -the. chaplain is at--tiv€ 
sto iIo n, engaged tn ?,egufor <3 i v:foe s,erv i, c’e-a. • Af brie f 
statement of the ease, .lu^yyever,. will suffice:t:e $IafoAluYf 
the path of duty is, after ipdf'xfoifoo 

clear, . X:cannot,.perhiffo, do better .than t .♦•vtale t|ig'fifctfo 
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of t.he"CKse io relation to. Cuftack. , 

The Missionaries entered that city in 1822,- find:at..onc^^ly,... 
commenced their Bfoglish services. Up to tl:mt : AifoeG; : 
there .had been no attention .whatever paid to the oulward 
observance, of the Sabbath, In..-1826, they built (hair 
first house of i;; pray er for English worshippers. In the 
Ibllpwhtg ygai v / or soon after.,, the first chaplain was ap¬ 
pointee] to the province. His sphere of labor..as ebaplaiii 
extended from Midnapore to "Pooree, that is, four Eng¬ 
lish stations, at which he was expected in lurns to oili- 
ciate. He was, moreover, though an able, itis no breach 
of charity to say, a prolane man, and was sifosequently 
unfrocked, and sent back to England in disgrace. 

After an interval of several years, a second chaphan 
A mar of the old black letter school. 
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was .appointed, 
who was 

pr benefit them when there 

him is fully brought out in his subsequent. quarrel \vitfo 
the bishop. Again, after an interval of years, a third 
chaplain was appointed, the best certainly that ever 
was stationed at Guj$£ck. He was more evangelical 
than anyvpf his predecessors, and wfe'" desirous of doing 
good, blit ho unfortunately was not a popular rninkter. 
and his own .people sought every opportunity of attend- 
iag worship with us. Again, after h m decease another 
interval of .being, without a chaplain occurred, when, .at 
last a fiery Puseyite appeared for a few tirn|j^. derioun>- 
•inff us and our efforts, and in love with nothilfef seeming- 
ly, but popery. He was followed by a stationary cfoap~ 








Jinn, also v. Puseyite, whose imernperutc living soon, 
brought him to the grave. And, lastly, ho was succeed- 
< •:! t-v fashionable young sprig of divinity, also a rank 
Puseyite, hut who fixed his head quarters at Midnapore, 
and paid Cuttack but. an occasional visit. He was re¬ 
moved he to re the writer left and the station was again 
Without a chiaplain. Thus during a period of twenty 
years, the station was for nearly or.quite ten years with¬ 
out. a chaplain, and in the ten years in which it was sup¬ 
plied, there w ere half a dozen changes. Those who are 
acquainted with the importance of regularity in religion, 
and have had experimental acquaintance with the'fact, 
that growth in piOty is nothing more than a series of 
moral repetitions, will need no argument to prove that 
such fitful services will not suffice, even supposing that 
the ehaplaius had been all evangelical and able men. 

Some of these men, however, as is the case at other 
stations, were decidedly opposed to the gospel, as an 
evangelical scheme, and to us as its ministers. With 
them neither ourselves or the spiritual portion of the lay 
community could have any fellowship. And, in most 
cases, the exclusive claims put forth by them declared 
too plainly that it was not to us, as laboring in English 
merely they were opposed, but to our whole ministerial 
character. We could not, therefore, “ Give place by 
subjection” to such men, “ no, not for an hour,” Jest'' 
the truth of the gospel should be sacrificed. |Jor what¬ 
ever may be a man's pretensions, if lie have not the 
spirit of Christ, he is none > he honor,,,of di¬ 

vide truth, therefore, for our own sakes, bur families’ 
sakes, and the benefit of mankind, we felt constrained to 
continue fi$ labors. 

The purpose, however, with which -fcjiis chapter was 
commenced, was not to justify the missionaries in their 




occasional or slated efforts to benefit their own ceuhtry- 
meh, but to furnish some illustration of their usefulness 
in this department. ^ It has already been stated that the 
church records contain a 5 goodly list of individuals, Euro¬ 
pean and East Indian, who have been heiyefited by their 
iabors and added to the church at Cut tuck; These are 
exclusive ot those who have been baptized and added ip 
our churches in other parts of the province. Among 
these names appear the civil servants of the Honorable 
Company, with the commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers of tlieir army. Perhaps a still larger number 
have been benefited by our services, who have not em¬ 
braced our views as Baptists; for proseiytism has never 
been our leading purpose. The writer cam assert for 
himselt that he scarcely preached twice on baptism in 
the course of twenty years. Each of these mission chap¬ 
els may be regarded as a spiritual fountain in a heathen 
desert. And here many a Christian pilgrim has paused 
to refresh his wearied spirit, and gathered fresh strength 
for the prosecution of his heavenward journey. 

In the early days of the Cuttack mission, the fort, now 
dismantled arid in ruins, was used as an arsenal, and an 
establishment of Europeans and natives kept up. On 
one occasion four individuals were appointed for this pur¬ 
pose, in the ordinance department, that is, two Euro¬ 
peans and tlieir wives.- They had been well known as 
leading nien in the Dum-dum theatre, and one of them 
was a favorite, performer, at least such was the report 
which preceded their arrival at Cuttack. The fears of 
the writer and his colleague were much excited as to 
the probable ill effects of their influence among our re¬ 
ligious community, or at least those who appeared well 
disposed. Nor 1 trust were we forgetful that ct in God 
was ali our hope. " The mother of one of these men,-—the 
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actor,—was a pious woman, and often in her letters said 
to Siev son, “ Henry, if ever you are stationed near any 
of the missionaries, go and hear them preach,” He did 
so; die word was quick and powerful; he became a new 
man in Christ Jesus, and ere he left Cuttack, not him¬ 
self only, but Lis wife and the other two individuals also, 
were converted, baptized, and added to the church. So 
much better was God to us than our fears. 

The wife of Mr. B. had been brought up as a Roman 
Catholic, and l have often heard her say that her father 
on pne occasion held a drawn sword oyer her hoad^ 
while he made her swear .that she would never become a 
Protestant. This oath troubled her for some time after 
she experienced the truth as it is in Jesus; but at length 
she felt that taken as it was in ignorance and extorted 
by compulsion, it ought not to prevent her obeying the 
express command of Christ; accordingly she arose and 
was baptized. 

Mr. B. soon gave evidence of talents for the ministry, 
and we at first hoped to see him unite with our depart¬ 
ment of the Baptist mission. Circumstances however 
prevented this, arid he was received by our Calcutta 
brethren, and by them appointed to a station where for 
many years himself and wife have labored faithfully for 

The w riter has before him a pile of letters from which 
ho had thoughts of making extracts, but ho forbears. 
These letters are written by gentlemen and ladies in 
every grade of standing in the Indian community, and 
many of whose names would do honor to his pages. The 
sentiments of Christian liberality and of exalted piety 
which many of them breathe, along with the unostenta¬ 
tious generosity they clisclo.se, are refreshing to the souk 
But we know they were not written for the public eye, 
28 
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and we may not therefore gratify far distant readers by 
their publication. They shall be consigned to their long 
inherited privacy with the prayer, may we at length 


“ On yonder green and flowery mount 
Through grace abounding, meet; 

And with transporting joy recount 
The labors of our feetT 

(>. In our enumeration of the means employed for the 
evangelization of Orissa, missionary journeys were spo¬ 
ken of qs occupying a prominent place,. We would fain 
demote a chapter to this subject, but have barely room 
for a few paragraphs. 

in Bengal, and other parts of northern India, much 
missionary itineracy rimy be performed in boats, and this 
is certainly by far the most comfortable mode of travel¬ 
ling \n Orissa, but few journeys cm be so performed, 
though the writer has thus accoinplishecl several of an 
interesting character. Some of the branches of the Ma- 
hanudi, of the Brahmunee, of the Subhaoreeka, and es¬ 
pecially the Chilka lake, afford facilities for such journey- 
mgs, Our boats are usually flat-bottomed, and either 
propelled by poles or dragged by ropes ; of course our 
progress is slow, and the route generally circuitous, 
while there is constant interruption for want of sufficient; 
depth of water. Such journeys are, however, beneficial 
to the invalid and the man of sedentary employments. 
Still the shallowness of most of our streams, and the wide 
belt of sand over which the traveller must pass before he 
can reach the shore, are considerable drawbacks to this 
mode of travelling, Our usual plan is, for the missiona- 
iv to tide on horseback, and his wife, if she accompany 
lam, travels in a palanquin or tonjohn. Sometimes, 
however, as has been intimated, our ladies ride on horse¬ 
back. We usually travel about eight or ten miles from 
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stage to stage, unless we have any particular place we 
wish to reach. Our journey is made generally before 
breakfast, so that wo rise early, strike our tent, send off 
our baggage, and start by day-break. We then rest for 
a day or two, as the circumstances of the neighborhood 
demand or invite. In long journeys we travel night and 
morning. 

As there is rarely any shelter to he met with, and the 
natives will not, except in special cases, admit us to their 
houses, or even their out-buildings, we can seldom dis¬ 
pense with taking our tent. Our furniture and baggage 
generally consists of a cot, a couple of camp-stools or 
chairs, a small table, changes of clothes, cooking appa¬ 
ratus, provisions, knives, forks, plates, spoons, %c., a 
box of books, and a few medicines. Some carry a gun 
and ammunition; others of m depend on the supplies we 
meet with, or carry a few fowls, &c., with us. Some¬ 
times our apparatus is conveyed on a native bullock- 
cart, at others it is carried by coolies on their heads. 
Our native preachers and servants go on foot. If there 
be opportunities of preaching on the road, the missionary 
often walks with them the whole or part of the way. In 
such cases the servants should go on and prepare break¬ 
fast, while the preaching party continue their perigrina- 
tions till about ten o’clock. If the wife be of the party, 
she usually goes forward, and superintends the needful 
preparation, so that the heartily wished-for meal is ready 
by the time the tired laborers can wash, and prepare for 
it. Then, unless there be any inducement to go out 
again, the party rest till the heat abates, when they Hally 
forth and continue their labors till dark. 

These labors are often very pleasant and useful. They 
bring the missionary in contact with classes of people he 
could never meet with elsewhere, or, if he could, he 
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would bo unable to address them as ho can in their own 
villages and rural abodes. Often does he feel, in prose¬ 
cuting his journey from hamlet to hamlet, through paddy 
fields ajjpi jungles, that he is treading in the footsteps of 
the Son of God. His heart is elevated, his conceptions 
of the moral dignity of his work are enlarged, and he 
rises superior to all the glare and glitter of earth, arid 
man’s false estimate of true greatness. Still, these jour¬ 
neying^ are often very try ing to flesh and blood—there is 
little poetry in them. The badness of the road, the diffi¬ 
culty of procuring supplier, the reluctance of the people 
to afford assistance, the inclemency often of the weather, 
the absence of all official authority to command needed 
aid, as changes of bearers, carts, coolies, or other means 
of conveyance, and many such things, often try the 
strength and patience of the itinerant. He therefore 
finds it necessary to dispense with all superfluities, to 
travel as light as possible and with very little dependence 
on others. 

The Orissa missionaries have ever been characterized 
hy their devotion to this department of missionary labor. 
Messrs. Lacroix and Mullins, in their lecture on the 
Orissa mission, remark —** The preaching of the gospel 
in the vernacular language, has been the great means 
employed by the missionaries in Orissa. They have not 
neglected the preparation of a Christian literature, the 
translation of the bihle,the printing of tracts, or the edu¬ 
cation of youth ; but public preaching in all parts of the 
country, has always been considered by them a first and 
chief duty.” After other remarks, laudatory of our mis¬ 
sionaries in applying the native language and mythology 
to the purpose of the evangelization of the people, they 
add—“The Orissa mission may justly claim the title of 
the great preaching mission of Bengal.” “We mention 
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these things, not to unduly praise the instruments of 
God’s mercy to a heathen land, but to show how success¬ 
fully the native language, native illustrations and modes 
of thought, and a knowledge of the native system, may 
be acquired by English missionaries who take up this 
matter as their one great subject of study, and the one 
great vehicle of preaching the gospel to Hindoos.” We 
cannot but be obliged to our brethren of another denom¬ 
ination for this generous testimony* The writer hopes, 
however, it is not so exclusively due to the Orissa mis¬ 
sionaries. There are some in Bengal and other parts of 
India, he knows, who are like -minded, while several of 
his brethren of the American Baptist mission on the east¬ 
ern side of the bay of Bengal have equalled, if not ex¬ 
ceeded us, in this mode of evangelical labor. 

[The writer’s sentiments on this important matter are 
still further expressed in a paper in the Calcutta period¬ 
icals, headed, Desultory thoughts on Itineracy, and in 
another, entitled the Necessity for a Revival of Primi¬ 
tive Missionary Agency. He avows the authorship of 
the latter piece, as it has given rise to some controversy, 
and the character of the writer has been entirely mis¬ 
conceived.] 

The following quotation, referring to the whole subject 
of preaching the gospel to the heathen in India, written 
by a missionary no longer in the field, contains sentiments 
so just and appropriate that we cannot forbear appending 
them to this chapter; 

But let all know, who may henceforth embark in this work, 
that the simple and .legitimate object of missioriary pursuit in 
India, as in all other countries, will prove to be one essentially 
humiliating. It will not (infrequently be Holden in light estima¬ 
tion by their fellow countrymen, though of enlightened minds 
and honorable deportment; while the natives, though commend- 
28 * 
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ing* you to ad il lation for other pursuits, will condemn this as un¬ 
necessary and futile ; nay, disdain it as a ludicrous departure 
from all dignified and rational proceeding. A distaste to it is 
easily insinuated into the mind even of a missionary, especially 
in a country where other lines of occupation, not seemingly very 
alien to its success, solicit a portion of attention. The approach 
to it is very gradual, somewhat rugged and foiling. To submit, 
as every one beginning fils work must do, to utter truths, or 
rather fractions of truth, in imperfect sentences; and to have 
these retorted in. jibes and sarcasms, or abruptly encountered by 
objections subtilly conceived and proverbially expressed, will be 
found to supply no ordinary trial to some of those graces it is 
among the choicest purposes of the missionary office to inculcate. 
There is no pursuit, from the highest literary undertaking to 
teaching the meanest native school, or the composition of the 
humblest manual, that will not secure a readier countenance or 
an easier state of feel ing. . ;V . 

It is a work, moreover, the results* of which may prove more 
tardy and partial, and which it may be more difficult to estimate 
than those of any other. You may teach a child to read, and 
easily ascertain with what degree and with what kind of success,, 
But to conflict single-handed with the darkness and the vices of 
adult heathens, who have been schooled in error and so perverted 
in moral sense, and obdurated in heart, that truth and falsehood, 
holiness and sin, heaven and hell, are mere sportive sounds, is a 
work commenced, sustained, and ended with toil. A thousand 
distinct and painful efforts may be required without producing a 
single instance of palpable or even apparent success, in report¬ 
ing, it admits of little garnish and variety, arid will supply but 
moderate interest to the pftgeof missionary record at home; often 
not enough to gratify even the laudable anticipations of the Soci¬ 
ety that sent him forth, whose command of public patronage is 
generally more determined by showing the successful issues of 
missionary enterprise, than by describing those many and tedious 
efforts indispensable to their production. Hence a missionary, to 
avoid disappointment, should look for solace alone in his proper 
work, and in his Master’s smiles, and suspend the smallest por- 
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tion of h'is happiness upon the estimation in which he may be 
h olden even by the "wise and good. Instances might be adduced, 
of persons, not alone in one community, possessing excellent 
capabilities, and laboring to the utmost that time and strength 
allowed, yet little known or commended until death closed their 
career; while others, who were intent rather upon wide schemes 
which were more likely to be admired than achieved, and to daz¬ 
zle than prove useful, have beep seen riding upon their high 
places. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Choga and its surrounding scenery—Village scenes—Rural habits—Intro¬ 
duction of the gospel—Bamadeb—Pursua— Opening of a new chapel. 

The establishment of Christian villages in the midst of 
a heathen population marks a, decisive inroad upon the 
empire of darkness. It affords an opportunity for the 
exhibition of many of the characteristic social influences 
of the gospel which cannot otherwise be displayed. 
Such a stage of progress is exceedingly cheering to the 
missionary’s heart, and affords him a sort of foretaste of 
the joy which his successors will realize in full measure. 
The brethren of the London Missionary Society , to w hom 
reference has several times been made, visited Choga, or 
rather one of our Christian villages in that vicinity. They 
remark, <c Choga is in more senses than one a lovely spot, 
standing out prominently from the wide cultivated plain, 
as the neat native houses appear embowered in trees with 
the little sanctuary in their midst, it involuntarily reminds 
the Christian journeying towards it of the church of 
Christ. ‘ A little spot enclosed by grace out of the 
world’s wide wilderness.’ While the clean, orderly 
and busy population; the neat and well-swept houses; 
the large store-houses for grain; the quiet Sabbath; the 
joyful assembly gathered for worship and listening to 
God’s word, as expounded by a minister once a heathen 
like themselves, are proofs incontestible that the gospel 
can change the Ethiopian skin and make the miserable 
sinner happy. The name of this village is Oodoyapoor, 
the village of the, dawn. May the broad light of day 
shine upon it and shine from it. May the Spirit of God 
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gfent many an oasis like it among the abominations of 

Thus far our brethren. Now let a person imagine 
himself seated beneath the embowering shade which 
crowns the hill where the abovenamed chapel stands. 
He may from this elevation see spread around him, far 
as the eye can reach., numerous little villages and ham¬ 
lets located amidst dauk grass and brushwood and over¬ 
shadowed by the rnangoe, the tamarind, the banian, and 
various species of acacia. Hero cluster the plantain and 
the castor oil tree, and there towers many a graceful 
" palm. Far away stretches the interminable jungle, and 
so luxurious is its growth, that the comparatively sparse 
population can scarcely restrain its encroaches upon 
the limits’ of the professedly cultivated patches. 

Should the observer pass th rough any one of these vil¬ 
lages at early morn, lie would hear, as he passes on, 
the heavy thump of the dhinkee, or rice pounder, at 
which the females of the family are already laboring in 
order to prepare the daily supply. A few lazy pariah 
dogs will perhaps rouse themselves from the ashes, where 
they have made their nightly bed, and annoy him by crab¬ 
bed growls or yells. As he gains) the outskirts of the vil¬ 
lage, he will see the men each with his lota or waterpot 
prowling about, or squatting by some neighboring pool 
or ditch cleaning his teeth. He cannot fail to remark on 
the dilapidated character of many of the houses, the 
strong srilell of closely packed cattle, the general air of 
untidy ness and an ait-pervading appearance of discomfort. 

Should there be an idol temple near the village, as 
there is at both ends of heathen Choga, most likely the 
officiating brahrmm will be seen going or returning with 
a shuffling gait and dripping clothes, holding in his hand 
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the sacrificial dish, or a few flowers, and muttering iris 
morning formula as he proceeds. 

Let us, however, suppose our observer reseated on r 
the mount about the time of sunrising. Soon will he be 
struck with the dense mass of misty clouds gathering in 
layers over tire paddy fields and anon moving majesti¬ 
cally westward, lingering for a brief space over the in¬ 
terminable forest, and then rolling up the mountain side 
till here and there a solitary stray patch alone remains. 
The sun now gilds the mountain top, the pea fowl and 
jungle fowl begin to retreat to their wild home, and man 
goes forth to his labor from the morning until the 
evening. 

It is worth while to Huger here and notice a little more 
in detail the leading features and characteristics ol the 
Oriya peasantry. The Oriya husbandman, or ryot, in¬ 
duces any thing but an idea of cheerful labor. He looks, 
poor, idle, spirit-broken and apathetic. The miserable 
yoke of oxen lie drives before him, are the mere skele¬ 
tons of quadrupeds, and scarcely have animation enough 
to drag the primitive apology for a plough, to which they 
are attached. The dogged master knows that his crop 
is mortgaged before it is ripe for the sickle, and that it 
will only be by a succession of shifts and abject duplicity 
lie shall be able to secure such a scanty moiety as will 
suffice to feed his family. If by rare good fortune he ob¬ 
tain more than this, a hundred hungry applicants, in the 
shape of brahrnuns, astrologers, shopkeepers, Govern¬ 
ment officers, and leeches of all sorts, will stick to him 
till the uttermost cowrie has been extracted. 

About 10 or 11 o’clock he returns home and bathes pre¬ 
paratory to his first meal. He repairs to the nearest ditch, 
pond or stream, as the case may be, and dips himself, if 
water sufficient, all over. Perhaps he has wisdom enough 
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to utter a few vain repetitions, and pour out a drink- 
offering to the sun, and then with folded hands bows 
. down his head in adoration. Perhaps he calls at some 
neighboring temple of Mahadaiv and prostrates himself 
before the image, or it may be he does this to the village 
goddess, a mere heap of stones; or else lie pours out 
h alf the contents of his waterpot at the foot of some ban¬ 
ian or pipul tree, as his act of morning devotion. 

His wife, then, in a very dirty cloth, first serves out 
his meal, next supplies the children, and, lastly, goes out 
to bathe herself, in order that she may take her own 
breakfast. The man then smokes his cigar, and lies 
down to sleep; unless, iudeed, he is summoned away on 
some village duties, or to meet some importunate creditor. 

While the observer is thus surveying from his eleva¬ 
tion the movements of the ryot, his ears will he assailed 
by the most uncouth chant of the village school. At the 
very fop of their voices he will hear the naked urchins 
vociferating Ka kha, ga gha, gnooa; kabba khabbagabba 
ghabba; ka ka, ki kee, ko kung, &c ; &c., from treble to 
base and base to treble, making the strangest' bedlam 
noise imaginable. Yet amidst all this confusion, the up¬ 
roarious pupils make real progress in writing and enun¬ 
ciating the extremely artificial, yet consistent and com¬ 
plete collocation of vocables. 

The middle of the day is its quietest part. When all 
who can, young and old, male and female, take a long, 
quiet nap, or recline leisurely in the coolest spot the 
house affords. A strange stillness every where prevails. 
The very birds and brutes seem to join with one consent 
in the general truce to all exertion, and retire to the 
neighboring jungle or thickest foliage. 

As the heat abates, the husbapdman again crawls forth 
to his work in the fields, or perhaps finds employ at home 
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ih proparing a load of corn, straw or wood for convey¬ 
ance to the market in the early morning. Many, both 
men and women, may be seen at early dawn wending their 
zigzag way . through paddv-fields or plots of tall grass, 
with such burdens on their heads, from the neighborhood 
ofChogU towards Cuttack. The village schoolmaster now 
again resumes his noisy occupation, and continues it til! 
dark. The Oriya wife, or widow, seats herself at the 
cottage door with her rude spinning-wheel. The younger 
branches of the family spread themselves over the neigh¬ 
boring fields or plains, to collect the all-important cow- 
dung, which is brought home, kneaded into cakes., and 
either stuck against a sunny wall or spread on the grass 
tc dry. The cows then come streaming home to be 
shut up for the night, and milked next, morning ere they 
are turned out for the day’s rumination. The crows 
and birds of various kinds now cluster on some favorite 
bush or free, and then file off for their roost. The fire¬ 
fly lights up his brilliant lamp, and flits through the trees 
in graceful though eccentric movements. The jackal’s 
horrid yell is heard, and the shouts of the watcher in the 
surrounding fields, driving'off the intruding wild beasts, 
announce that night has fully set in. 

The people now eat their second, and usually their 
best meal, then stretch themselves on the mat for their 
night’s repose. Occasionally, however, groups are form¬ 
ed to hear one of their number read some favorite legend 

. I:?' y 

or to unite in some uproarious ditty. In the temple, per¬ 
haps, the loud clang of pooja is long kept up, and tiro 
stentorian voice of the attendant brahtnuu is heard shout¬ 
ing Ram Ram, or Jugernath, or Hey Mahadaib, as Ike 
case may be. On special occasions, a party will assem¬ 
ble in the temple porch, and loud and long is the clangor 
and up roar, while doing honor to the god, or themselves. 
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But gradually the last sound dies away, ;:md d<i<?p still-- 
ness every where prevails, Tt is a/stillness: which may 
be felt. . , - 0 s?; '^IjU ’ ‘ -w ,. v 

To such sounds and sights as these the writer link often 
: '"' : been witness at Choga. Into this village and its neigh¬ 
borhood the gospel has been introduced. Its location is 
within , the terrhory of the Athgm ..raja, subject to the 
general control of the Cuttack commissioner. The place., 
though not much more than six miles distant from Out- 
tack , .is difficult, of access, having to cross , the'river, tra¬ 
vel through a dense jungle, and over paddy-fields and 
plots of beni grass in order to reach it. As one of the 
brethren remarks, iC I rarely go without thinking, surely 
if God had not begun the work here, men would nqr'ev 
hayc selected such a spot.” The whole aspect of the 
country is wild in the extreme, and the people generally 
very ignorant and boorish in their manners. One of our 
earliest converts, Bamadeb, was from this neighborhood, 
and he has a number of relatives still residing there, 
Some of them are bitter enemies fo the gospel, though 
others have late manifested a change of feeling, and 
are on the eve of making a Christian profession. 

We insert a few brief notices of this brother . 

4 |' Brief Notice of Bainadcb. 

P&rnadob was a disciple of the old gooroo previously 
mentioned. From him he received his first imperfect 
acquaintance with •Christianity, and a couple of Chris¬ 
tian tracts. As in many other instances which have come 
to our knowledge, these little messengers of mercy to 
benighted manf broke up the foundaftons of Hindooisrn 
in his mind, and at once let in light that could not be 
again expelled. Their first effect seems to be to convey 
an idea of moral responsibilityof exposedness to con- 
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dtiintiviiion, of.provision made in the gospel, for, ^ 
pravitv, of which. they neVei- before '<5’}uld I'oVin any idea. 
And beginning" with these elementary truths, they are 
led on gradually to higher attainments by •every additiouulj 
tractthby obtain or discourse they hear, though tb.yy are ; 
so entangled with the fundamentally erroneous notioa|. 
of Hindooisin in its extended ramifications, that- it', is 
long ere they can wholly escape, and enjoy the liberty 
df divine truth So it was with Barnadeb. He obU 
other tracts, and at length the New Testament. T) 
old gobroo shut him on a message to the ^missionaries at 
Cuttack, where he obtained further ligln, He sough* 


out his old associates in the service of the gooroo, who hud 
‘ embraced Christianity, and at length resolved himself to 
embrace it. This determination aroused the enmity and 
a.eal of his friends and neighbors. Having ascertained 
"that he had gone to Cuttack to profess Christianity, they 
followed him in a body ; and, failing by promises or 
threateniiigs to move him from his purpose, they carried 
him off bodily. As he himself graphically expresses, it, 
:t Just as men take a corpse ' by the arms, nucl legs nud 
head, so they, seizing hold of roe, carried hie off. In the 
struggle, they tore off my clothes; and thus naked they 
l : ,pre me away, now cursing and now abusing both me 
-i.fbnd the Saviour 1 loved.” He was rescued, however, 
bribe interposition of the magistrate, and ■allowed to .do 
as he pleaded. He therefore at once embraced the gitg- 
pe'l, and joined himself 'to the little dompany of.in.ptizpvi 
believers at Cuttack. His wife and children soon joined 
him, though deterred at first ; and he npvv rtuncs ajnbiig 
our ordained preachers of the gospel. 

Here is a man, born and reared in perfect heathenism, 
who with his own hand set fire to the pile which burnt 
alive his own mother with the dead body of hisjather, 
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selected, by tbo gpQttQ.of God, from hi? I.»c^:igh,fi!.d. feSlriy.' 
men, to be the firstVmits to Christ dr .0:0 dand, fend the 
harbinger*offtnaiiy ot’hefs who should ooni.inup.tp follow 
him hi the way to heaven. 

*5i%A, friend of Bamadeb, anti also a disciple. eb'-tho old 
'gooroo, was Pursuit-rout. He, in common w iti? many 
'•'others,' received sonicrays of troth into his wind through 
the reading of our tracts, and felt a strong bias towards 
Christianity. His wife and family, however, word do- 


pummelled; jput in the stocks, and otherwise insulted ; 
but he has borne ail admirably'. I 

Citpga, from it's pleasant association's, iso me meat dist- 
tanepi ifom ('uttafek, and oilier circiunstaneesj has be-, 
corne n -favorite place of resort for oar CUulsiiafls,: arid ' 
often for a -sort of picnic parties for Bui opean Chris- ' 
tians, who lore our work and are interested in its pro- 
jj-ress. Several interesting wedding-parties have held 
the;r primitive feasts on Ciioga hill, beneath its rnartgop- 
tree's: Awificial lights are. easily supplied by oarthbh 
pans of oil" platted on split sticks, green boughs and plari- 
fai!; trees are placed around the space cleared for the 
entertainment, mats are spread for the ghosts to seat 
themselves tailor-fashion on the flooi : plates, •ponhs. 
knives, forks, tables, chairs—arc all dispensed with: and 
the guests eat with their fingers from heaps of smoking 
vfaijds served up on plantain leaves. Many such feasts 
has the writer boon privileged to enjoy, Perhaps the 
following 'account of the way in which Hindoos entertain 
their guests, may interest the reader. 

, ' Entertainment by Hindoos. ■ A: " . ;V. 

Pile domestic economy of the Hindoos ..ia at the verv 
antipodes of Buropann comfort and convenience *.• jnd 
‘otwifhstanding the ample room there is for improvement, 
li is very questionable whether the former would be any 
gamers by adopting the manners and habits of the latter, 

It is said of Sn-Philip Francis, when lie saw tin tiibes 
of bare-legged Orientalists which thronged the »ha!, as 
he steppe<| ashore at Calcutta, that he snid e n>;;dia tic ally 
f o his fellow judge, ‘ Sec, brother, the supreme court 
lias not been “'established before it was needed. I hope.*- 
in two years more we shall see these poor wretches com¬ 
fortably clothed with shoes ami , stockings 1 ” And just i 
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aWyfc.^. suitable..would be the intrortuntion: fu auiuj 
V';t■’ other .feui-owean eislbifl^ in Inilia. Qnc* ,l,etcs|gii§^caUy 
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in theway &( pfejdiigf^^ extensive add bibbsdd the home , ;f 

: 

’ possess* or are likely to possess. .For iostancev the daily 
use of neat, or bread, or tea, or ; wine, and similar arti¬ 
cles of European diet ...or kixuries, is utterly beyond the 
jTjeiins of the mass of the people in Orissa; so... also would '.'hff f 
be t!\0 use of many articles of furniture, as chairs tables. 

'.liVulsteads, earthen ware, and so on; while. they^ would be 
inapprorudatfy to t'heir habits. And indeed, fife diiieren<|d 
of djrnate, and materials furnished by the country., cull 
for-a Very* different -mode of living;; were the means of 
file people much more ample in a pecuniary sense rhaa •■$ 

l! 

The Qriyas, almost to a hi an,, build their habitations ■’ 
of mud. The family residence, and its appurtenantices, 
usually form a square, viz., two long buildings, standing- 
parallel, to each qther, united at the side h'f- iw o liffgp 
walls protected by a narrow thatched roof. The whole 
ehelobes an open area offrom ten to twenty feet in diam¬ 
eter, The front building, through which the entrance 
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ct|eM fc c.-ld clothes. cash, pr : other ynluahles. . fit some 
houses we: meet with a rough-made. cot, or broofflow 
woocllo bedstead;- but. this is an exception to-iliae-.rule. 

The daily food of the people consists of rice admirably , 
hoi fed hv those earthen pots, a vegetable cerryy or splifer. 
poise,' cooked in various ways, with a pungent sauce, '' 
called c'hetiiiy,' salt, a- few chillies, The uni verbal drink 
is water. Milk and ghee, vizi, clarified bn ter, areJuxic- 
riesy., ail'd . so may generally be • considered- t.h% ygrlaii-fe- 
kinds of fruits which the country produces. The flesh/of . 
the. wild Hog, buffalo, deer, -wild fywl, goat and dif;fer- 
cm kind s of gamo, are occasionally 'eaterrby most castes, 
that is, when they can obtain them, and fisheat&p 
by. alt'excepting brahmuns. Meat and fish, however, 



are eaten in small quantities. A roast or boiled joint or 
a chop are, I believe, unknown; the universal custom,, so 
(hr -ay the writer knows, is to rniace the meat.and fish 
an•• i, cook it with, hot spices and condiments, Plantains 
atfa var ious kinds of vegetables arc cooked* in. the safee 


way, and eaten rather as seasoning than as the basUAT 




a meal. 

On./yeeasioa of u feast, or extra entertainment, of 
guests, the mats are usually spread . in. the'enclosed area, 
or on same convenient spot befere or dear fh?x bociso, 
ant! the meal is there ■served .out. to the p^tyx, ‘On tlfese ■' 
occasions'fhe host i$ by' np means perplex.^ by■ the-feet ■; 
of his brass' plates., barely sufficing for his. qvvii family; 
he has recourse to his own or. .neighbor’s -gardeii ami; 
cuts a sufficient number of fresh plantain leaves' to.sep 
ply -.the whole party without apy exceptions .ordfei .-ac¬ 
tions, K,n|y||S, forks or spoons, he has*none,.. but ,ea>.h, • 

' irian bases 'Ills' own good right band to supply the •.'place of 
all these items of European refinement. Indeed fife na-'" 
tivfe say that an European docs not know what is good 
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more■ re)fehi n g whdh.-.-ellien vri%'. the\ Ipnd. 

On special occasion^ of Tetfstiri'g-,' - such <fe a wedding* 
'dinner or any similar occasion,, a Hioclo.p. willy itfej},-can, 
Spread an awning, under which the guests are t-6'sit, and 
place ufound the spot, at convenient d|$£afSeries 
of forked sticks'- or- bamboos, to bold eax-then saucers of 
fat or oil. A piece of cloth rolled up serves fen' a wick, 
am! thus a splendid illumination is odbeied at ofu.-.M ex- 
pcfiSf; and in the most primitive manner. The writer 
h a s ; b ee o pro & on I e t tna n y &ucIt. e nt e lit a i mu e ti tfi a rn o ngto \\v 
Christian, converts/ where from fifty• to. 30’() : 'persons, ixs-eia/ 
W:oMcn and- children, have been thus feasted. The mbo 
usually seat themselves, tailor fashion, in rows, in one 
place, and the women and children in another. Half a 
dozen or more active male friends serve out (bo food 
from the cooking pots with their hands, whether it he 
rice, carry, . Oirckened milk, pea soup, vegetabh is or 
fruit, and the whole company set to with l ight good will 
aptlfeir respective messes, usually, on these occasions, 
having the whole of those art iciest and any other the host- 
can-afford, all heaped Up together.on his leaf. 

it as impossible for the Writer to forget the first, occa¬ 
sion on-'which he was invited to eat in f.be house of an 
Or ya. The occasion was as follows, Rama, Oh mute.. 
:j>c* second convert baptized at Cut lack, had- a few clays 
shb^e'picntlpto bis baptism, returned to his native village, 
rHis wife and family, though they admitted him within 
the ffimily'.iuiclosure, refused to erd wiflvhim, or hrdeocl 
have ariy kind- iff intercourse. Roth from them and Ids. 
nefe r nb<>rS lie had to endure a great fight of afHictiony 4 
ami it w;ns with, the hope of gneburagiog lrim, if not. t-o,:' 
softeli tlic opposition of his Pattily, and, at the sumo, tiipfe, 
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/■■ ?) ' ■ f itrcii^i|)ca the minds of several inquirers in tlve.,village, 

that t.fep 1 coiIt‘,a"iie^ ; and 
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acco'*nj>am< : iil by 

out. first co^Vert, Gdugudhor, went ov.er'fe his neighbor¬ 


hood,.-- It wpp'tpp, rainyseason, ontd onr wayJay, for. 
thr^e dr ibuV rilles, through fields of |fou fishing, rio$ : .;. 
.pldhtk, of the wide spreading thorny j-ungle.: . 

After visiting Rama, and succeeding to soon'' extent in 
our mission respecting him, we w.emmost agreeably sur¬ 
prised at being invited to cl inner -at the •house’ of one of 
the inquirers* His pame was JChrana.S.ahoo, whom* with- 
Jus ,wife, wo- had,subsequently' the pleasure to baptize. 
Our friend was by trade an oilman, and in his crn^urn- 
stances was at.least as well off as his neighbors*'-, The; 
hail of entertainment was the cow house, the first Ambl¬ 
ing •.in the Hindoo mansion already described. Had it 
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.been fine weather, probably we should have been seated 
fa the court yard or area referred to, but, as it was, the 
vrprtby host was fain to drive his bullocks 4s snugly as 
possible into one corner, and polish the saturated ..floor 
after his : oriental fashion/, and thereon spread, not, a v e 


w 


, tahle-eb.th, but the mats which were at once to serve for 
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iiSBii' plam.au; ieuves, from which wc were to. eat our rice and 


table, fiblo-cluth. and chairs. On these he plaeedvthe;. 
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curry* with our dingers as best we might. There, while the , 
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good old lady was busy in the culinary departmqrit prepajgj- 
iag our savory meah the old gentleman edterf.n.incd,.ui» ; -w itli 
•the most primitive cigars imaginable, with luany apolo¬ 
gies and some fears lor his p resumption. u; inviting. m to- 
come under his roof No such thing had he eh’ done 
within the range of at least fourteen.generations of his 
ancestors in Orissa. It wad a bold strd'lfe, a jnaster- 


piece of moral courage deserving of . the fodst’ iekp^cfnil 
^morial, and which at the time excited no less ohr ad¬ 


miration than our gratitude. 
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True. there was much that 
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,;beTfevoltitig- e#$fgii- to.the fastidioUB, 
appjfct from i ihe occasion, vvc might ..nof ■ have/ 
tlult .sweetene.d ar.d' .sanctified everything,' band'T much 
•question .Whether, amidst nil. the gome re; tvs lintepdf-lity' I 
•yEhave stii' largely arid in so many parts of thk world .o,xpe~ 
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tny own feelings. 


■ xienced, I could select an oritertainmivirt so gv.at'elul to 


, v From the summit of Choga hill. - or Oodoy^po'or, the 
''■‘felrristiaa philanthropist may survey the iafluepco of the. 
g'ris^nil among the people, in contrast with heathenism. 
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A great part of the plain below is now well cultivated' by 
Christian ryots; the cottages, for the roost part, a re sur¬ 
rounded by gardens, and an air of comfort, neatness, 
a ml prosperity distinguishes the whtylgu ' ’Near the spot 
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where the thieves’ goddess stood, the Christian children 
■hWtil their village school; Christian women are Been seat¬ 


ed' at their cottage doors, singing- the.songs of Zion t.s 
they ply their sp5n ni n g -wheol,s; and the Christian temple 
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rdorns lino summit of the hr 11. The prosperity, of tijie lit- 
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tlf chur^l here* has been uninterrupted hilherUv,'and' its 
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ministers have chiefly bdbri PufsiSa and Baumdeb Each 




■ Wsu continual accessions are being made to the little 


flock, and various pleasing incidents might '.be' : noticed. 


We have room ‘.only for a pleasing, fact, related of a little 

MinKf' 4aC'‘""" 

.Wisisaikf,. Hi 


> ' li-if, y : ;-: .,,, . 

•When oriS of (he men ItesiUifed to come om at thfe"'time he hid 

, Vjfc ' i ■; ' ". 

jpfmutod, through fear of losing hid farm, his little daughter* a 


''nice girl about ton years of agc|dime to him, and looking him 
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in theffce, said, k ‘C'ome r fathe.r, don't be afraid : let us leave 
these id vis, and,go to; the Christians on the mount who worship 
GoC .. Cofho, Aft her, T will carry lii^ basket with > panee kcJfcifa- 
uliv\(ajdwi of large fruit). The''father looked upon hife little 
girl and "took courage; The little, one'was as gqocf as her word ; 
and I'‘saw her, first in. the group'; and with a basket containing 
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The cqnt‘hoed i.iicroase of converts'rendered it desire- * 
bleffe? profile, thorp with a eotriniodio.us house ^of prayer,; • 

A. pliapei .was. accordingly erected and opened on ihe .. 

of March, IB h:l; The narrative of the opening, hy Mr/ f 
Lacey, is very encouraging. 

pn./tliff 12tfi of this mouth, onr ngw chapel at 
Chdgfc, was opened for divine worship. It is on ti roly for die use 
of native Christians, and the wiinfstratioijs .in it wilt bedritlrb 
O/iya language exclusively. I cannot deck! the feelings of plea- ’ 
sure and hope which animated our minds throng hoof the day. 

Tire piano being on a small mountain—being called, even by idol- 
ulork u the raountT—'its outskirts being inhabited entirely % 
Christian • cdiWertS' 'from heathenism ; its being surrounded .by 
thick jungles , and large mountains ; the highly poetical 
aons contained in the. sacred word respecting 4< Zion, the hirum 
of God,’ 5 —-their appropriate application to. Oodoyapopr; and the 
numbers of native Christians, clean and while:; b&nQ&gp'oyp 
the summtirjiug p]aijj$ to attend the opening services,—alj Oiee«e 
things fired our imaginations, and kindled feelings, of sacred-tie- 
iigjk.f in ourheartg. 

Brother Sutton took for his text JUaiah ii. 3.* 3. I had jWt 
seen th^nadve,,Christians, and the school cliildrtlr, li ke a si ream 
of whiten ess,' flowing from th%y further extremity of the closed 
platn towards p‘d.ho mount,” and had been iiifkdg^ig in some '">■ 
very pleasm,Tie reflections suggested by the sigh t ; and ihe f an- 
uduncemcnt of thoHexf, so appropriate* was Aery pkasaut. The 
chapel was more than filled. The front v^iruidnh, and a spnee 
bevcud that, which had been shaded by a bower of gteau branches* ■ 
were also fully - occupied. The ]>jroticj}ibt eavi^ht i ji.e spirit of bis 
theme, and' uttered .many’enconraging truth;-', and ipade rhaify 
delightful pun appropriate allusions, in v, kick ail appeiucd lo 
•participate. Four years .ago, this mount was the <t|ib) ! iW'i of 
thi'eves and robbers—on its aujumit stood a small old temple' con¬ 
taining an image of Koosalee, the patroness, of thieves ; the rest 
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of the mount -was covered with a dense and thtvnp’jungle., where 
occasionally the hungry tiger lurked for his pvey.; nod :s0;h, be¬ 
sides, the abode of noxious ‘iSVfeftts and xj n.cle4H,\i:exnile3, so as 
. to be unsafe to. enter. Koosife, who the pepj.dc^ uM ^e,,eould 
hover b^..x€fnoved, as she sprang - up through ‘ uuv,ground; ./fpifn the 
petherntnst regions, has been plucked up ao-d cast i 
■^.houid demolished’and burnt; her horses, elephants, cli 

and all her para.pherna.lia of worship scattabroad, and de¬ 
stroyed. The jungles have been cut and cleared., away; the 
which ersy remained in the 44 mount,” now pass by, won- 
v'ng at the change.* If such a tranfiforrnadon has occurred in 
this u mount,” now ornamented and blessed with the*. Lord's 
house, I will not despair of the Lord's house crowning the raightLr 
hills and mountains around ns. The native Christians sting with 
unusual spirit, and with considerable harmony, that pretty by mb 
Jama Chundra, commencing, 

Beyoml tb*,% heavens with ether filled, 

Beyond uiVfafhomed space, 

,G.od dwells upon a throne of light, 

... And manifests his grace, 

Then come, my soul, and worship him ; 

|1P In Christ salvation dwells > 

"We closed with a hymn in English, which I have often'sHng as. 
I Kpproachci-Ehoga:; it is beautifully appropriate to the occasia >. 

' . . « „ ; SilLi. . .... i ! 
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Messiah* at thy glad approach 
Th.j'howhdg winds are still; 

Thy praises /ill the JondTy waste, 

■A nd breathe from every lull. 

The day, till evening, was spent by the native Chfistians.g 
rally in visiting their fried<3fe ; and by the native preachers, and 
some others, in groups, on the 44 mount,” under the shade of the 
mangos, trees, chaining hymns, and conversing, or disputing with 

^ ’_ : _!_ 5 _ 

•gftrr' s: zj ' ' “■ ,>■. ^ 

V The footsteps of tigers have been traced all round thejnount, since ft 
wb (.',f ;iiro<d and depredations ^committed near it, Th?se footsteps ’were 
impi&ted^'tividetitly by briUes,. which ^fere in the habit- of lurking ic 
place for* prey. A cow was killed by Vtiger, only live hundred yards*! 
tlie mount, two days before the opening. 

JH/f : , >k. •• . i*.'. j . I - ,>i 
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heathen^ who had been attracted to the spot. At seven o’clock 
in the-' evening ! preached from J^iiah xxv.6, u And in this 
mountain shall Uie .Lord of Hosts make unto all people a feast of 
fat things/’ i &c.; and the native congregation united in singing 
a translation of the hymn, commencing— 

u The King .of Heaven his tablespreads.” 

The attendance was very good both times, and much pleasurable 
feeling prevailed- The chapel is twenty-seven feet long by 
eighteen feet wide, inside* It is prepared of burnt bricks, 
with tiled roof, and a verandah in front*. . 

We intended to give a brief history, of Klumdittar, and 
the commencement of some other Gwxstiari villages, but 
our limits will not permit. In this brief account we have 
mi illustration of the progress of our work in Orissa. 
That work will not be complete until what has been com¬ 
menced in Choga shall be effected in every village of 
the. prayince", 1 —until the Christian chapel 1 ' and the Clrns- 
tian school shall expel the last vestige of heathenism from 
the land; and, over all, the pure, unfettered influence of 
(he gospel shall be spread. 



s< 0, scenes surpassing fable, and yet. true ! 

Scenes of accomplished bliss! which, who can see 
Though but in distant prospect, and not feel 
His m$trt expand with foretaste of the joy ! ” 
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CHAPTER XV. ' 

Moral transforrnnrion of Orissa—Glance at heathen-iam-—Change effected 
in Oriya converts—Death of heathen and Christian Hindoos, 

Whop the Orissa missionaries commenced their work, 
’the whole land might 'be called, in a spiritual sense, a 
waste, howling wilderness, a moral desert, “ a land ot 
darkness, as darktiegs itself and of the shadow of death, 
without any order and where the light was as darkness.’* 
A land where all that met the eye, or saluted the ear, or* 
impressed the mind, gave awful intimation that Satan tri¬ 
umphed there. We have indeed disputed Ids right to 
reign, but, alas, hew little abatement can yet be made 
from the foregoing description of what it was. 

Behold its gods! Who are they? Not Jehovah, the 
living God, and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent;, but 
Jngernath, Seeva, Krishna, Raina, Hudooman, Kalee, 
Radha, the sun, moon, stars, trees, rivers, beasts, birds, 
fishes, reptiles, vea, stocks and stones,—a literal tulfil- 
ment of Romans*! : 2$ ‘ ‘ They have changed fhl glory 

of the incorruptible God into the likeness of corruptible 
man, and focifototed beasts,” &c. 

Took at its temples! Are they like the Christianas 
house of prayer, all chaste and neat end grave, where 
serious men and devout women assemble with holy awe 
and humble hearts and pure desires; whence the sounds 
of sacred prayer and praise from spiritual worshippers 
ascend to heaven? Ah, no! They are fit residence for 
the jrads they accommodate. Ere you enter these sinks 
of sin, in many cases the impure sculpture, the personi¬ 
fications of cruelty and lust, direct the mind to the char- 
30 





acter of the being worshipped, and seem io say, "Let 
no holy thought intrude.” I remember on one occasion 
accompanying a missionary brother in Orissa to some 
celebrated temples at Jajipoor. We walked round them, 
followed by a train of priests and their deluded disciples. 
As we were examining some historical designs toward 
the base of the building, the brahmens directed our at¬ 
tention to some figures above our heads, exclaiming, 
“Look up, sirs, at the glory !” But, oh, how ashamed we 
were,—there was lust and indecency so portrayed in ail 
their disgusting odiousness, that we were abashed, and 
turned away in confusion, while the delighted crowd tri¬ 
umphed in their abominations; and such things are no 
strangers in Orissa. 

What, then, is the character of the priests and ser¬ 
vants of these idols,? We hesitate not to assert that they 
are the wickedest of the people. Has it not been re¬ 
peatedly said by judges and magistrates in India, that 
there is scarcely an act of enormous wickedness perpe¬ 
trated in that, country without a brahmun having some¬ 
thing to do with it? Their pride, their covetousness, their 
sensuality and their idleness are proverbial. But such 
wo might expect to be the case with men so intimately 
connected with gods, the very personifications of these 
vices. 

From the temples to which I have alluded at Jajipoor 
several unhappy women of abandoned character came to 
us for books. These are a very common appendage to 
many of the temples. Their professed employment is 
to dance before the idols and to sing their abominable 
songs. Several of those degraded creatures are said to 
be connected with the temple of Jugernath. The state¬ 
ments of converted Hindoos on this distressing subject 
prove that many of these temples ate in fact houses of 
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ill-fame.* What, then, is the worship offered to these 
gods by such worshippers? It is just what might, be ex¬ 
pected from their well-known character. When we ad¬ 
dress ourselves to a superior being, we shall, if we are 
desirous of gaining his favor, endeavor to conduct our¬ 
selves agreeably before him. Just so the Hindoo idola¬ 
ter when addressing himself to his god. Most of the 
gods are said to have been overcome by flattery, hence 
a Hindoo endeavors to gain his cause in this way, and 
ascribes to his idol all the most extravagant attributes 
and outrageous excellencies he can imagine. Many of 
them are great sensualists, hence they are presented 
with the most excellent food, agreeable perfumes, golden 
couches, valuable jewels and gay clothing. Some of 
them are worshipped with the most obscene gestures and 
abominable songs, as at the car festival at Jugernath 
and the Doorga poojah in Calcutta. Others are malig¬ 
nant beings, and require to be propitiated with bloody 
sacrifices,—severe bodily mortifications,—penances- anti 
pilgrimages. Hence the immolation ofhwman victims,— 
mutilations of fingers and toes,—swinging with hooks in 
their backs,—holding up their arms till they become 
stiff and dry as a withered branch,—drowning in sacred 


* Testimony of Wesley Abraham, a convert at Madras f was much 
scandalised by the profane ami immoral service performed in our pagodas. At 
Suprarnanciani, a famous pagoda, three leagues from Goa, the image of a ser¬ 
pent with ueven heads is worshipped. At.a certain festival this serpent is said 
to move the head, and three girls of the most beautiful shape dance before 
him stark naked, in the sight of an innumerable crowd of spectators. At the 
sacrifice <>f Salty, (this is the Venus of tbs Romans,) men and women eat 
and drink together, and afterwards mix promiscuously. Daily are enter¬ 
tained *n our pagodas the dancing girls, who are professed prostitutes, 
who aino: at morning and evening sacrifices the irnpurcst songs, and oflRbi* in 
the pagodas, with the obscenest language, their persons to the spectators 
and invite them to lie with them.” 
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rivers, and all the endless series of painful ceremonies 
practised by these deluded people to win upon the atten¬ 
tion of their gods. 


You will perhaps be disposed to ask, “What blessings 
do the worshippers of these gods hope to gain by their 
self-denying services? We would reply both as to the 
principle which dictates their worship of the gods, and 
the purposes for which they worship them. First, as to 
the principle which dictates the worship of idolaters, we 

would remark that it is in most cases either from fear or 

# . . 

fraud. 

While I was in America, I saw at the museum con¬ 
nected with the American Pedobaptist Board for Foreign 
Missions, an image of the poison goddess of the Sand¬ 
wich Islands. It was a frightful looking figure, as is .in¬ 
deed the case with most heathen gods. The missionary 
who forwarded this image stated that the people in those 
islands, supposed that most of the persons who died there 
had fallen under the malignant influence of this goddess, 
and this was particularly the case as it respects children; 
henc$ it was common for women who had children, to 
offer one of them in sacrifice to this poison goddess, hop¬ 
ing she would thus bo prevailed upon to spare the rest. 
Similar views and feelings influence many of the Hindoos. 
How different is all this from what the Bible teaches, A 
Christian is taught to contemplate the blessed God as 
the best and most gracious of beings, looking down from 
heaven on the children of men with the tenderest com¬ 
passion, and devising a thousand plans of love and m#cy 
to make them happy. But a heathen regards his gods as 
malignant beings, ever envious of any degree of happi¬ 
ness he may enjoy, and watching about his path and 
around his bed with the intent of doing him some injury, 
If trial and misfortune overtake him, he supposes that he 
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has incurred the displeasure of one of these gods, or that 
some enemy has been successful in obtaining the exer¬ 
cise of their power against him; hence by night and by 
day he is constantly in fear, and employs all sorts of 
tricks and charms and incantations to avert the malig¬ 
nant influence of these gods. 

From beings such as these, what real good can bo ex¬ 
pected? The Hindoos neither wish or expect any, at 
least any spiritual good, They pray to them for wealth 
for a son, for deliverance from disease or difficulty; or 
for success in some undertaking, perhaps that under¬ 
taking is to circumvent or ruin a neighbor. Or ii it be 
some future good they supplicate, it is for wealth and 
grandeur or civil power in another birth, or for some 
millions of years of happiness in one ot the sensual hea¬ 
vens of the gods; or if the man be a devotee of the 
highest class, it may be for absorption into deity, that is, 
to amalgamate with the divine essence as a drop of 
water is lost in the ocean. 

It is an awful fact, but one very common to heathen¬ 
ism, that the worshippers of idols separate, in most oases, 
morality from religion. They seem to have no concep¬ 
tion that purity of motive and sincerity of intention and 
honesty in conduct and holiness of heart are necessary 
to the right performance of divine worship; nor, indeed, 
are they, for what they call divine worship. The prosti¬ 
tute and the reverend brahman alike suppose that they 
offer an acceptable sacrifice. The thief returns thanks 
for his success in some nefarious exploit and divides the 
spoil with the god. And the adulterer proceeds from the 
temple to his mistress,—yea, we have remarked we fear 
that the temple itself is often little better than a house 
of ill-fame. Hence, in Hindoo worship, you hear no 
sighing of the humble, contrite heart; no self-abasing 
30 * 
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confessions of duty neglected, or sin committed; no pen¬ 
itent cry for pardon; no earnest prayer for preserving 
grace for the future. 

Need we say that the tendency of Hindooistn, then, is 
to debase the human mind, and corrupt still more the 
naturally depraved heart? It must be so. Flow can any 
thing else be expected from the adoration of beings 
whose “ acceptable service ” is a mere tissue of disgust¬ 
ing flattery, of bargaining and intrigue for selfish, sen¬ 
sual gratification ? Whence can morality be learned ? 
Certainly not from the gods. If it be learned at all, it 
must be by unlearning every thing connected with them. 
The whole tendency of their example, and their injunc¬ 
tions, too, is to make men as wicked as themselves,—a 
mere mass of sensuality and covetousness and cunning 
and falsehood and cruelty. Eighteen hundred years ago 
the Apostle Paul described the cause and consequences 
of idolatry,* and the picture is so striking, that modern 
idolaters have accused the missionaries of forging it since 
their residence among them. Indeed 1 do not know ot 
a siif mentioned in that chapter, which the heathen in 
India do not commit at this hour. 

But it will be asked, Do not the Hindoos know that 
many of the above acts and practices are wrong? Have 
they no sense of sin, no admonitions of conscience? Most 
certainly the Hindoos do know that they are sinners. 
They have often “fearful looking for of judgment.” 
They know in themselves the “judgment of God, that 
they who do such things are worthy of death, and yet not 
only do the same, but have pleasure in them that do 
them.” 

Many years ago did the author, while sitting under a 
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tamarind tree at Pipplee* looking at J tiger nath’s pilgrims 
passing along the high way io and from his shrine, and 
meditating on the helpless spiritual condition of the peo¬ 
ple, write in his journal,—Were the divine Saviour to 
travel through Orissa, as lie did through Judea, it would 
doubtless be said of him that he had compassion on the 
multitudes because they were as sheep scattered abroad* 
having no shepherd. It is strikingly the case with these 
poor Oriyas, for though apparently the most religious 
people on earth, yet in reality they have no one to guide 
them; they have no faith nor confidence in any of their 
shastras; and as to all the consolations of even a false 
religion, they me eminently without God in the world, 
having no hope. One perhaps picks up a few sentences 
from the fragments of some old poem. Another gets 
hold of a few sage maxims from some celebrated gooroo. 
Another has sufficient strength of mind to see the futility 
of all the popular nostrums, and is constantly unhappy 
and unsettled till he settles down in infidelity respecting 
all religion. The majority go to the festivals, and re¬ 
ceive the muntra from the gooroo because others do. 
But scarcely a man is to be found whose mind is at rest 
respecting even the hopes held out to him by ins own 
system. 55 

[For a further illustration of these views, let the read¬ 
er turn to the accounts furnished by Rama, Seebo, Luk- 
hein-das, and other#, as presented in this little volume.] 

It is this wretched system which has prevailed in 
India, till it has wearied its adherents, and left them 
Cf without hope/ 5 as they are “ without God. 55 It is this 
which has created so many weary wanderers after 
rest, who by some means or other have received light 
enough to perceive the futility of all the popular spiritual 



nostrums ; and it is for them , as for others, the gospel 
alone brings a remedy, 

There is, in the redemption by Jesus Christ, pardon 
for the guilty, accompanied by a moral power to renew 
the heart. It affords justification and sanctification. 
What neither divine or human law could do, in that it 
was weak through the flesh, God has accomplished by 
seeding his Son for a sin -offering, and thus pardoning 
their sin while creating the desire to be saved from it. 

ffC If any man be in Christ Jesus, ” smith the Scripture, 
fc ho is a new creature ; old things have passed away, 
behold, all things have become new,” It is only in hea¬ 
then lands that the extent of this change can he appre¬ 
ciated, In many Christian lands, there has so long been 
going on a process of outward Christianization, that the 
outward form and semblance of a Christian man—a 
Christian family—or a Christian state, may frequently 
be seen, where nothing but the living, vital power is 
wanting. But in heathen lands, outwardly as well as 
inwardly, the form as well as the spirit, whether in indi¬ 
viduals, families, or communities, has to be renewed. 
And the Christian leaven will do this. It will leaven the 
whole lump. 

It is now beginning with individuals, and here and 
there is affording proof of its power to save. If is taking 
one from a city and two from a family, and displaying its 
wonder-working efficacy in bringing peace to the trou¬ 
bled conscience, and hope to the despairing soul, ft is 
teaching lying lips to speak the truth; the debauched vo¬ 
taries of the. gods to be chaste, pure, and 4c holy in all 
manner of conversation.” It teaches the people that 
there is a power and influence in Christianity for good, 
to which they have hitherto been strangers, and many a 
testimony to this effect is extracted from their lips. 
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But the gospel is doing more than this. It is not now 
confined to individuals. It shows its sweet influence in 
the family, teaching “ husbands to love their wives, 51 and 
u wives to reverence their husbands 55 — tf children to obey 
their parents, and parents to train up their children in 
the way they should go.” Christianity looks lovely in 
the family. It appears to advantage in the formation of 
the marriage union,—in the training of the Christian 
household,—at the family altar,—in the interchange of 
neighborly acts of kindness; and it comes like a minister-* 
ing angel to the sick bed, and while administering pre¬ 
sent comfort, points to glorious hopes on high. And, 
when it can do no more on earth for the soul, it directs 
to a decent disposal of the deserted tabernacle of clay. 
These things have their influence in India, and will have 
yet more and more. 

We may, however, thanks be to God, who causeth 
us to triumph in Christ, 55 advance yet farther, for we 
have not only Christian families, but Christian churches, 
and with thorn all the delightful associations of the house 
of God, the Sabbath day, and the means of grace. 

Christianity, now in her Oriya garb, stands forth, and 
publicly attests her divine origin. She claims a hearing 
from all that pass by. Every church or chapel is a pub¬ 
lic testimony for the God of the Bible. Every hallowed 
Sabbath claims man’s reverence and regard. Every 
public service of religion says, Corne, and see; and every 
sermon says, tf I speak as unto wise men, judge ye what 
I say.” 

The people now know there is a God, hitherto to them 
unknown. They know there is a Saviour, such as Hin- 
dooisin does not reveal. They feel there are denuncia¬ 
tions against sin, which they have not yet regarded 
aright ; that there is a heaven and a hell, of which they 
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have formed no right conceptions. And these truths and 
convictions are becoming general in the land. '1 hey are 
exciting, 1 am persuaded, a widely-extended inthrenoe ; 
and there are twitching? of conscience and aurmisings of 
the falsehood of Hiadooism, and secret apprehensions 
that the gospel is from God, which • former generations 
have not experienced. 

Yes, I believe that the gospel will triumph gloriously 
in Orissa ; that the Hindoos will adorn the gospel as 
much as any nation upon the earth. There is much in 
them that will beautifully become the gospel. Cast 
your eye upon the loveliest village in Christian England, 
or in New England, seated amidst all its lovely scenery 
and moral beauties, and I believe there will yet be nu¬ 
merous villages in Orissa that shall equal, it not far exceed 
it. Orissa needs nothing but the gospel, in its full influ¬ 
ence, to make it one of the happiest lands beneath the 
sun. Then will its mild climate, productive soil, its 
mountains and its villages, all contribute to promote the 
comfort and prosperity of its people. May they but main¬ 
tain much of their present simplicity ofbabit and inex¬ 
pensiveness of living, and want need never be known, 
poverty may be driven far away, and peace and prosper¬ 
ity bless her coasts. Above all, then shall her pilgrim¬ 
ages cease, her idols be forgotten, her shastras rejected, 
her refuges of lies swept away ; and, instead thereof, 
Christian temples, and schools, and books, and habits 
and influences bless the land. 

I feel some difficulty in describing the change effected 
in Hindoo converts to Christianity, in its proper light, to 
those who have never lived in any other than professedly 
Christian society. And the difficulty is increased by the 
very contradictory statements put forth by individuals 
when professing to give correct opinions on this impoi- 



tant subject. It must be admitted, that before a just 
opinion can be formed in the case, there must be a toler¬ 
able degree of accurate information, and a moral capa¬ 
city to judge in this matter. Now it ife notoriously the 
tact, that many of those who have volunteered their opin¬ 
ion, have been deficient in one or both of these essential 
preliminaries. 

Many have been at no pains to obtain adequate inform¬ 
ation. They have perhaps touched at some principal 
seaport, or made a tour through the country, or, it may 
be, have resided for some time at a civil or military sta¬ 
tion, Cuttack for instance; and, as has been actually the 
case, have gone away and told their friends the mission¬ 
aries were impostors ; there were no native Christians 
there. I knew an old colonel, who stoutly maintained 
that no Hindoo brahmun had ever become a Christian. 

An excellent, well-known missionary in Calcutta, men¬ 
tioned that on one occasion, some native Christians, go¬ 
ing down the Ganges, accidentally came in contact with 
some European gentlemen, and when they stated that 
they were Christians, could not obtain credit for their 
assertion. At last it was Sagely concluded, that a cer¬ 
tain test would be, to get them to eat meat, and drink a 
glass of brandy and water ! There are many, alas ! 
whoso ideas of conversion to Christianity extend very 
little further. 

A few days since, an intelligent young man in many 
respects roundly asserted, in my hearing, that the Cath¬ 
olic priests had done more good than.all other Christians 
put together in Calcutta ; and when asked, in what re¬ 
spect, replied, in converting many poor heathens to 
Christianity ! 

Now, admitting that all writers on the subject are not 
so incompetent as those referred to, yet it must also be 
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admitted, that few exhibit adequate knowledge, combined 
with that personal acquaintance with Christianity, which 
alone can qualify them to give a just opinion. - 1 

Even among missionaries themselves, there is some 
considerable difference in statement, as to the character 
of native converts in India. Many of their discrepancies 
may be easily adjusted by first, ascertaining of what na¬ 
tive converts they are speaking; whether among the low 
tribes of the South or Roman Catholic converts, or those 
sects which do not make a moral change essential to 
baptism or church-fellowship,-—or those who do both feel 
the need of this change themselves, and look for it as es¬ 
sential to real Christianity in their converts. 

After all, it must be admitted, that in the purest native 
churches there are many and obvious defects ; much 
that tries the faith and patience of their teachers, and 
that requires to be covered with the mantle of charity. 

It ought, however, to be distinctly apprehended, that, 
for whatever of real moral good is found in native Chris¬ 
tians, they are indebted to Christianity alone. There 
are no subsidiary moral influences, as in Christian lands. 
No tone of public morals to assist, no moral training, but 
just the reverse. Every thing about and around them is 
adverse to purity, goodness and truth. 

With these preliminary observations, I now proceed 
to point out in what the most obvious characteristics of a 
moral change, effected in our Hindoo converts, consists. 
And, first, I may notice the decisiveness of their conver¬ 
sion from idolatry to the worship of the true God. We 
may safely say of them, in this respect, in the words of 
the apostle to the Tbessalonians, “ For they themselves 
show of you what manner of entering in we had among 
you, and how ye turned to God from idols, to serve the 
living and true God.” The change is entire, universal, 
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and decided. No vestige of a hankering after their gods, 
or either of feiir or love toward them, remains. I may 
say, that there actually appears much less of,veneration 
for them than is manifested by many Europeans. 

Poor old Enin, the first convert, earnestly desired, in 
hia simplicity, to petition the court of Directors for au¬ 
thority to go about the country* and destroy the idols, for 
he thought they bad deceived the people long enough. 

There is a curious anecdote, too, of Gunga-Dhor, of 
the way in which he put Jugernath’s divinity to the test, 
by piercing him with a sharp piece of iron. I ha ve heard 
him repeat this circumstance, with infinite humor, more 
than once, though at the time he was perfectly sincere 
and earnest. I have frequently heard both Gunga and 
Erun offer to bring the idols to a similar test. 

We may say the same of all the rest, unless, perhaps*, 
it be in the case of some poor, ignorant old creature, 
connected with the Christian natives, who has grown 
too old in idolatry to shake off all associations connected 
with them. 

The addresses of our native preachers abound with the 
most explicit denial of power, authority or divinity in the 
gods of the people. The danger is rather of their being 
too cutting in their remarks. And no wonder if, after 
the full conviction they have of the falsehood and impious 
character of the heathen gods, there should be this 
“clearing of themselves, this indignation; 41 this zeal; 
yea, “ this revenge.” 

Nor is this trait in the character of the Hindoo con¬ 
verts peculiar to Orissa. We see it exemplified in the 
first converts in Bengal, and in other parts of India. 

2. Another characteristic mark of our native con¬ 
verts is, their decided renunciation of Hindoo shastras, 
and their reception of the word of God. Here too, with 
31 
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great propriety may we adopt the words of St. Paul to 
the Thess&lonians, “ For this cause also thank we God 
without ceasing, because when ye received the word of 
God which ye heard of us, ye received it not as the word 
of man, but as it is in truth the word of God,” Sec. 

Nothing can be more interesting than the progress of 
divine truth in the minds of our converts. I may refer 
to the effectual working of it in the minds of all, but es¬ 
pecially as recorded by Rama Chundra, Bamadeb, See- 
bo Saboo, Pursua, Abraham, &.c. And the interest with 
which the sacred volume is perused, is truly delightful. 
I con fees 1. had some fears lest there might be some¬ 
thing in the style and plain prose of many parts of the 
volume, and especially as given in a translation, when 
compared with the very different Character of their own 
shastras, which would make the Bible irksome and unat¬ 
tractive, as predicted by Dubois, &c. But (his is not 
the case. On the contrary, many of our converts seem 
never weary of reading the Bible. They aro scribes 
well instructed, considering their means, in the things 
contained in the Bible. 1 believe there are few of us, 
who have not been surprised and delighted at the extent 
and accuracy of the knowledge which many of our peo¬ 
ple manifest of the word of God. 

And they abominate Hindoo books. There is no giv¬ 
ing “place by subjection, no, not for an hour.” The 
Bible is truly the man of their counsel, and in this mark 
of real conversion we have great reason to rejoice. 

.3. Another interesting feature in their general char¬ 
acter as Christians, is the simplicity of their faith. 

They profess themselves to be sinners, “looking for 
the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.” 
And this is the universal confession of faith. It may be 
made by some improperly, and by others without an ad- 
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equate feeling of what is here implied, but this is their 
faith,—bj many certainly deeply felt and most cordially 
embraced. It is really “all their salvation and all their 
desire. ” 

The love of Christ, in the redemption of fallen man, is 
the grand staple theme in their ministry—in their prayers 
—and their hymns. “ We will preach Christ crucified,” 
was the emphatic declaration of three of our native 
preachers at the last ordination service, and (his pledge 
has been fully redeemed. The marrow of the gospel is 
every where current among them, and is the solid foun¬ 
dation on which they rest their hopes. We may advert 
to this point again at the close of our remarks. 

4. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit in his person and 
work are fully recognized, and to a considerable extent 
practically improved among our people. This is a sub¬ 
ject respecting which it is every where easy to run into 
extremes, and we cannot pretend that none of our native 
Christians have not done so. Still it is a doctrine iden¬ 
tified with their religious experience, and exemplified in 
their confessions and prayers. In this view I have often 
felt the importance and applicability of the baptismal 
formula, “ Baptising them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” It is a sublime and 
comprehensive epitome of Christianity, which Hindoos 
know hew to improve, and front which, to use their own 
phraseology, they milk out inexhaustible supplies of 
Scripture teaching. This is the focus where all the rays 
of divine truth centre, and whence they emanate and ir¬ 
radiate the mind. 

Prayer is intiujately blended with the doctrine of di¬ 
vine influence, and many of our converts are men and 
women of prayer. I have often asked our young people 
and others about what they pray, and it is a frequent an- 
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swer, that we pray for the Holy 'Spirit,—for his guid¬ 
ance and for his strength. 


I would not convey an idea that our native converts 
are as attentive to this duty as it is their duty and privi¬ 
lege to be; for I fear the number of Christians in any 
land is very few of whom this can be said, But we may 
safely say of many an Oriya convert, “ Behold, he 
prayeth!” 

It is no mean evidence that prayer is not a strange" 
work to them, that very few when called upon refuse to 
pray, and they pray with great propriety and fervency 
too. Nor is this remark applicable to the male sex only; 
our females in their meetings engage quite as freely 
as the men. 

5. But however correct in doctrinal views we may 
truly believe our converts generally to be, I am aware 
that this is not all the evidence that is required. It is 
faith that worketh by love, purifieth the heart and over- 
cometh the world, that must afford us the most solid sat¬ 
isfaction on this subject. And to this test we are desirous 
our converts should be brought. All we ask is that these 
fruits of faith should be traced to their proper source. 
Here mistakes are easily made* As it is not all gold that 
glitters, so all we see in Christian lands are not genuine 
fruits of Christian knowledge, faith and love. A thou¬ 
sand other influences combine to make a professed 
Christian honest, benevolent, chaste, decent in all his 
deportment, a man of veracity, and whatever else may 
be of good report. It is not so, we again repeat, in 
i India, and, therefore, we should not measure our con¬ 

verts by the standard of European attainments* It cer¬ 
tainly would be infinitely to the disgrace of the latter, 
to suppose with all their means and helps, and long series 
of years of progressive improvement, they are no better 
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Christians than the converts of a few years in the midst 
of heathenism. 

Of the love of benevolence, charity and good will to 
others, which Christianity inculcates, our Oriyu Chris¬ 
tians are not destitute. In this respect, as in many 
others, their means and circumstances should be dis¬ 
tinctly considered. 

Many of them were poor at first, though not oil; but 
most were made still poorer by embracing Christianity. 
They were, in almost every case, turned out oi house 
and home, and all their ordinary means of subsistence. 
The income of the richest does not exceed ,£.80 a year, 
and of the poorest it is in several cases less than £1 
sterling, yet they contribute quite as liberally as their 
richer brethren and «sisters in England. It requires 
nothing but a proper system of training in this grace to 
elicit its full development. And this is saying a great 
deal for Hindoo converts, rescued from a grovelling sys¬ 
tem of corrupting covetousness and duplicity; and yet 
not wholly rescued from it, for it meets them every where 
as the established order of things and concentration of 
human wisdom. 

They are hospitable. Many pleasing proofs of this 
have been from time to time afforded, d hey entertain 
friends and strangers generously. Much more so than 
might be expected for their narrow means; and there is, 
all things being considered, a good share ot mutual, kind 
assistance and interchange of friendly offices. 

Several of our converts have confessed that they were 
for a time deferred from embracing Christianity because 
they knew they must, if they became Christians, cease 
to cheat, lie and use lalse weights or measures; but at 
last, urged by conscience, they were obliged to do so at 
31* 



all hazards, and to thoir surprise found they prospered 
far more than before, 


Old Erim has long been known by the appellation of 
the man of one word. He is a cloth dealer, and asks 
but one price for his goods, hence bis cognomen. He is 
so well known as an upright man, that frequent applica¬ 
tions are made to him to act as arbitrator in cases of 
dispute and litigation. 

I cannot refrain from adding an anecdote of good old 
Krupa, deacon. It refers to a circumstance he mention¬ 
ed while ill several years ago. 

It appears that in the early part of his Christian course he was 
employed by a Mr. Beecher/ as superintendent of a number of 
coolies while repairing the road. It is the practice of these su¬ 
perintendents of laborers to take what is called dustoori, a per 
cent,age, from every laborer in his gang, and for all articles bought . 
Krupa, with the rest, did so too, to the extent of some eight or 
ten rupees. Three or four years afterward his conscience con¬ 
tinued to smite him for this transaction. And when very ill, he, 
after several attempts to speak, seht for and told me of this mat¬ 
ter. Ho had got the money tied up, and wished to restore it, 
but to whom was the question, and begged me to make it over to 
Mr. Beecher. He was evidently much burdened, and said his 
only reason for not revealing the case sooner, was, that as he oc* 
copied the office of deacon, he was afraid of bringing religion 
into disrepute, but he could not die in peace till he had confessed 
his fault. I mentioned the matter to Mr. B,, who said although 
the custom was reprehensible, yet as it was the custom, the old 
man was not particularly to blame, and refused to take the money. 
The burden of Krupa*s trouble was, that as he was well paid for 
his office; he ought not to have taken this from the pittance al¬ 
lowed the laborer, and in this he judged rightly. The whole 
matter, however, served to endear him to our hearts, and few, if 
any, are the Christian converts I have seen, who displayed so 
much of the spirit of Christ. I will only add, he Was the father 
of Anunta, our oldest scholar, who died in Calcutta, and the bus- 





band of the woman who compared the fragrance of the Saviour’s 
name to the breaking open of delicious fruit. 


Of those other graces of the Spirit, usually classed 
under the head of spirituality, we must, from the very 
nature of the subject, speak with caution. The kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation or ostentation. Wo 
can speak best of outward conduct as significant of the 
inward state. 

As, then, it regards the sanctification of the Sabbath, 
attendance on the means of grace, and especially of a de¬ 
vout demeanor in the house of God, our testimony must 
be favorable. Few things are more cheering to a mis¬ 
sionary’s heart, or give yise to more sacred joy and satis¬ 
faction in his work, than our worshipping assemblies. 
The attentive ear, the glistening eye, the calm, serene 
repose of the soul, are often witnessed there. And with 
a meaning as deep and a satisfaction as intense as are 
experienced in England or America, do we often say in 
ouv hearts, 

“ My willing soul would stay 
In such a frame as this ; 

And sit and sing herself away 
To everlasting bliss.” 

We, too, have meetings intended especially for a de¬ 
tail of personal religious experience, and there, while 
listening to their respective accounts of their joys and 
sorrows, conflicts and defeats, victories and renewed 
resolutions, have we been constrained to say, that what¬ 
ever may be the defects and deficiencea of our converts, 
here is true Christian experience; these are manifest 
proofs that they are renewed in the spirit of their mind. 

Referring to our Lord’s day service in the chapel at 
Cuttack, the brethren of the London Missionary Society 
remark :•— 
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The neatly dressed assembly, the orderly worship, the hearty 
voice of praise, the attention given to the preached word, the 
thought that so many souls are being fed with the bread of hea¬ 
ven, and that many of them will, through God’s grace, enter into 
eternal life, cannot but excite great gratitude to that Saviour 
who has made a broad breach in the fortress of Hindooiam and 
given such encouragement to his ministering church. We had 
the pleasure of preaching to this numerous flock (who, on the 
whole, understood Bengalee well), and of joining with them in 
celebrating the Lord’s Supper. Three military officers, brethren 
in the church, joined them at the same time. Such opportuni¬ 
ties are not soon to be forgotten. 

We give a few specimens of the experience of some of 
our native converts, prefaced by the testimony of Mr, 
Lacey to their character. Mr. Lacey writes:-— 

In the majority of instances of native converts it is impossible 
to attribute their conversion to other than sincere motives. They 
were men of caste, credit and consideration among their country¬ 
men ; and in embracing Christianity, they have become, in the 
estimation of their countrymen, the oft scouring of all things ; 
they have become absolute outcasts ; persons with whom no one 
would hold commnnication, whom no one could touch. This 
loss of credit and character was not a result with which they 
were unacquainted ; they came to it with a full knowledge of it; 
and with a keenness of feeling and apprehension respecting it, of 
the extent of which we can comparatively be no judges. They 
have approached the crisis nevertheless, steadily and resolutely. 
The importance and excellency, as well as the necessity of Chris¬ 
tianity, have gradually.developed themselves to their minds, till 
they have overcome and overborne every obstacle and every op¬ 
posing consideration and consequence. The same remark is true 
as to their means of subsistence. Many of them were respecta¬ 
bly situated in life,—some not necessitated to work at all. They 
had, therefore, to renounce the means of easy and comfortable 
subsistence for an uncertainty. At the time they became Chris¬ 
tians they knew not how they should live, and their teachers 
knew as little how they would be able to subsist. They could 
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only tell them, that as God provided for sparrows and lilies, he 
would in some way or other provide for them, in connection with 


. labor and industry : so that gain can never be justly imputed to 
them as the motive which induced them to embrace the gospel. 
Besides, many of the native converts have suffered the loss of all 
things for the gospel’s sake. The dearest ties and connections 
of life they have severed for Christ’s sake. The Jove of wife, 
and children, and parents, and brothers, and sisters, and friends, 
dwells as Warmly and as strongly in their bosoms as in any other 
bosoms; yet these they have forsaken, when called upon to do 
so for the sake of professing Christ and uniting with his people. 
It is true these relations have, in many cases, been recovered 
by process at law ; but at the time they became Christians ihey 
knew nor, nor had any hope that they should recover them. 
What more, I ask, can be required as marks of sincerity in any 
people professing Christ? 

And apart from these considerations, the declared experience of 
the native converts evinces the possession of Christian principles. 
Those who know their characters best, and are witnesses to the 
expression of their experience, are the only credible judges of 
their sincerity; and I can solemnly testify that I never dieard 
Christian exercises more clearly expressed than by the native 
converts irt Orissa. 

Gunga y s address at an experience meeting. 

[It should be prefaced, that Gunga has for a number of years 
been troubled with a swelling of the right knee ; all methods 
have been tried in vain to cure it; it now seems coining to a cri¬ 
sis, breaking out in holes, and making him so lame that he was 
obliged to sit while speaking. Still there was the same bodily 
action, and no sensible diminution of his usual fervor. It was 
my turn to preside, and T had no easy task to command my feel¬ 
ings as I listened to him, with the fearful foreboding that this dis¬ 
ease might prove fatal. I am not at all aware that he has any 
such apprehensions. 

After sitting silent for some time, Gunga arose and tried to 
stand ; I, however, begged him to be seated, when he proceeded ] 





‘‘During the past month, my mind has been exercised with 
many things, new arid old. Among the old things I mention 
with sorrow, my own fierce evil nature has been raving ami bel¬ 
lowing like a roaring .lion against one and another- Now it said, 
Up, run and bite arid devour such a one, uproot him—quick, kill 
him, destroy him. Thus did my hateful passions rise; but, 
thank the Lord, I have obtained some calmness of spirit, I beg 
forgiveness of any I have injured. I also forgive. 

Again, my mind has been much exercised in reviewing my ex¬ 
perience from the first until now. I have thought of the time 
when I first became a Christian. I was alone, dark, feeble. I 
remember my old nature and sms—how i often sat alone in my 
dark house, (viz , in spiritual darkness,) almost, in despair, while 
the tears, like the thick fast-falling drops of rain, would flow. 
[Here followed a striking expression I cannot fully recollect.j 
Then did my spirit seem to pass from me and stand in the pre¬ 
sence of the all-seeing God, waiting for his sentence upon my 
conduct. 

My mind also has been much tempted to laziness in my work. 
O, it said, you have preached so much, sung so many hymns, 
labored in so many places, now sit still and rest. Never mind ; 
if you get something to eat and drink, well; if not, there are 
multitudes dying of hunger all around ; you can but die also* 

Then I learned a new thing, not that it is not in the holy book, 
but new in its force and application to my mind. ‘While poring 
over my old nature arid experience, I thought the Lord said, 44 If 
you will adhere to what you have heard from the first until now, 
you shall be my son. If you can but follow Christ, who now 
wandered on the mountains, now travelled through the jungles, 
now in the cities, now in the villages, now' on the sea, now on 
the rivers. 0 if you could in some small degree (but like the end 
of your nails) imitate him, as he was followed by blessed brother 
Paul, you shall be saved.” 

Then did I think of the crowds hy whom I have been surround¬ 
ed in the bazar, who listened to the words of everlasting life, 
—wretched, sinful beings l —only to reject them. I said, Well, 
these have refused, but there may be others who will hoar the 
good news. The conduct of the religious beggars from the west 
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occurred to my mind ; they take their dish, and go from house to 
hoose and door to door begging—[here Giinga gave a specimen 
ot their doggrel poetry, which they sing at each door, done to 
the life, and of which it is hopeless to attempt a specimen,]—and 
1 thought, what ii> 1 should thus go and preach the gospel; or, 
standing at the head of the streets and villages, proclaim aloud 
for three or four days,—who can tell, but some wretched, rotten 
in sin,.ill-favored, bone-eating sinner may repent, and turn to 
drink of the flowingwaters of immortality ! 

Again, I have thought much of the 3tate of the church, pon¬ 
dering upon the unfavorable signs. As a person looks at a frac¬ 
ture in a pillar or wall, and says to himself, “ If this be not re¬ 
paired it will soon fall,” so have I looked at the church. We 
read of many churches which were once flourishing, but they fell 

peradventore such may be the case with this. 

He then went on to describe the manner and guilt of 
apostacy, especially in reference to the excluded and 
unworthy members, in a strain of fervent and striking el¬ 
oquence. I can give but a faint idea of it. 

I no Lord sometimes looks with an eye of mercy upon ill-favor¬ 
ed sinners on the dunghill,—he sees them disgusting and naked, 
like a petrifying corpse, but with his own hands he takes them 
up, washes oil their filth, cleanses their sores, covers them with 
white and beautiful garments, brings them into his house, and 
places them on a chair midst his sons and daughters to hear His 
good word. All this he does for them ; but they, after a time, 
return to their deadly poison, scratch open again their filthy ulcers, 
pollute the chair on which they sat, then slide down to the ground 
and sit on the floor, then roll out to the verandah, then remove to 
the high road, and at last return to their old ways, pouring forth 

from their lips the foul and hateful putridity of their hearts !_ 

Can such wretches ever dwell in the heavenly mansion of God I 
An expressive silence answers, No! 

lints he went on, pouring forth one striking observa¬ 
tion after another, which we attempt in vain to recall 
and record with any thing like justice. Indeed, what is 
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written appears ineffably tame compared with what it 
was in the delivery. If, then, a power to command the 
feelings, make even enemies forget their enmity and lis¬ 
ten with interest, excite now smiles, now tears, yet leav¬ 
ing an abiding impression, that whatever may be the 
mart's faults, he is deeply sincere, open, generous and 
earnest, while we are brought to assent to the truths he 
Utters, and admire the cause he advocates,—if this be 
eloquence, then Gang a stands in the first rank ; of 
orators. 

At this meeting, Sodanunda, the son of Rama Chan¬ 
dra, who threatened to hang or drown himself if his 
father were baptized, but who is now a worthy deacon of 
the church, thus related the feelings of his chequered 
pilgrimage :— 

It is now just nine years since I joined the church, and I can 
witness before all my brethren and sisters, of a truth God has 
blessed me, I have frequently been , way ward and erring ; I 
have strayed from God's truth, but he has in mercy brought me 
hack to his paths. 1 have often fallen, if not into gross and open 
sin, yet into private and secret sins, yet has God been very gra¬ 
cious to me, and has not ^permitted me finally and irretrievably 
to fall away. He has not cast me off, but has corrected me for 
my transgression and humbled me for my sin. 0 bow often have 
I felt a negligent spirit in the means of grace, and especially in 
prayer to God ; yet he has borne with me, and has stirred me up 
to seek his free. At this time I feel much devoted ness to God ; 
I am very happy in the enjoyment of his love. I am confirmed 
In my faith of Ms word. I have lately been constant in prayer 
to God. 1 have love to, and much enjoyment in the means of 
grace; I feel that they are sweet to me. I have great love to 
my Christian brethren, and to the church of Christ. In this 
way does.,God bless me. This is ray experience. This I testify 
before God and before ray Christian friends. 
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Btmanialee said, 

. Hi' tods' tillable to speak of the LortFs goodness to him. At 
hist, he understood but little, and his mind $t that time was very 
unsettled and restless. As one wave succeeded another on the 
great sea, such was the state of hi® mind ; he had' no rest. At 
length obtaining the knowledge of Christ, he found a settled con¬ 
fidence. After briefly referring to his conversion, and the time 
he spent af Khunditiar, he passed tflr to notice hid appointment to 
the work of the ministry, and Iris bqing sent to Beth am pore. He 
ascribed it to the abounding grace of God, that he should have 
been called to preach the gospel, and that he should have been 
called to preach it at so great a distance from his native place. 
(Berhampore is one hundred and sixty or one hundred and sev¬ 
enty miles from Khundittar, and nearly as distant from his native 
village.) For the work of the ministry he felt himself utterly 
unworthy, hut he daily prayed to the Lord for strength, that he 
might perform it in a proper manner. These and similar obser¬ 
vations were made with all that meek humility and transparent 
sincerity, for which, as a man and a Christian, our brother is 
distinguished. I have always admired his humility and desire to 
be instructed. 

Hurree Puree, the deacon of the church, and one of 
the early converts, next rose. 

He was not able, in his own strength, to speak properly of 
what the Lord had done for him. He referred to the time, now 
many years ago, when ho obtained his first light on Christianity, 
to his conversing with one of the preachers, (Bamadabe, I be¬ 
lieve,) and to his obtaining the important knowledge that salva¬ 
tion was to be obtained through the death of Christ. He after¬ 
wards went to Cuttack, conversed with Mr. Lacey, and saw 
Christian poor : there wore then only a fe w Christians. After all 
he had seen and heard, the conviction was settled in his mind 
that this, was the religion ; and v he resolved to embrace it. He 
knew that he should have to bear reproach, lose caste, &c., but 
he was willing to bear it all. lie referred to the love of Christ. 

In the sight of God he was like an ant, but yet such wondrous 
Itfve. had been displayed to him ! 

3‘2 
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Ras Douri, a member of some standing, with great 
deliberativeness gave utterance to some important sen¬ 
timents. 

Like his brethren, he said, he was once in the region oTdark¬ 
ness, hot the Lord had brought him to see the light of life : he 
was once without understanding-—altogether without understand¬ 
ing—concerning religion; he heard the shastras and trusted in. the 
gods, but of.the*way °f salvation he knew nothing. By the gos¬ 
pel, however, he had been led to see and know what he did not 
know before: he had been brought to know his own heart; he 
had been led to see the evil of sin, and the gospel had revealed 
to him the doctrine of salvation through Christ. For a time after 
he had received some Christian light, his mind was unsettled ; 
but one night, he said, when the hour of sleep bad arrived, betid¬ 
ing my knees I made known my mind to the Lord. At that 
time I said, 0 Lord ! all these refuges are false ; this I know, 
and from this day I leave t^em, I will trust in them no more. 
Whether it be for joy or for sorrow, whether it be for good or 
for evil, as respects this world, I have done with them forever,, 

I will be thy servant. Thou hast said, “ Take up thy cross and 
follow me;” this, Lord, I desire to do. Having done this, my 
mind was at rest, and my confidence was settled. I was happy, 
and gave thanks to the Lord, that I was counted worthy to take 
His yoke upon me, and that he had brought me out of the region 
of darkness and introduced me into the kingdom of light. 

At another meeting of this kind, Rama Chundra spoke 
of the delightful contrast that was exhibited between 
what he then witnessed of the progress of the gospel, 
and the gloomy and discouraging scenes of the early part 
of his pilgrimage. 

I bless God for what my eyes have seen and my ears have 
heard things which I never believed I should see, yea, of w hich 
I always despaired. When first Gunga brother became a Chris¬ 
tian, and Krupa followed, and next, by the grace of God, I was 
brought in, how few and feeble we were. Of knowledge we had 
very little, of right conceptions how few ! We met with our in- 
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structure and tried to profit, but all our services were in so small 
a way 1 All around seemed dark ; there were none, but ourselves 
to speak to—none to bid us (Jod speed. Whenever we passed 
the door of those we knew, they pointed, and said, Che ! che ! 
lie l fie ! I used to have a thousand fears whether I was right. 
Sometimes I wondered what was before us,—how our families 
would be preserved,—where I should get a wife for my son,—to 
whom I should give my daughter! No others seemed to come 
forward, and I despaired of their coining. If I went to a dis¬ 
tance I used to have a thousand fears. Satan disturbed my 
peace by suggesting, your wife is dead, your house is burned, 
some misfortune has befallen your children ; while every where, 
from every body, we met with opposition. But God has been 
better to ns than all these apprehensions. Here I can meet with 
two or three hundred brethren and sisters, a thing I. could not 
have believed would ever be. We can read and pray, and tell of 
our experience, and help each other. The gospel has brought 
down our pride and levelled our distinctions ; and we can marry 
our children without difficulty, and as we please. I see our 
young folks growing up to succeed us old ones. Yea, I have 
heard our children^ preach to me the gospel, and seen them go 
forth with us to the work. Again, then, I bless God for what 
my eyes have seen and my ears heard. 

-Vi' 

Gunga thus described the comforts that ho enjoyed 
while watchful and prayerful, and the anguish of soul 
that he had suffered in consequence of becoming involv¬ 
ed in a quarrel. 

Last month I said something about the state of my mind at the 
experience meeting, and then in the afternoon I met with the 
church around the table of the Lord, to remember the Saviour's 
death. On that occasion I was much comforted, instructed, and 
edified. I went from the Lord’s table with my good resolutions 
and vows renewed, and my inward joy was very great. 1 took 
my Lord home with me to my house, and there, in the citadel of 


* Younger members? coming forward and engaged as preachers. 
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rny heart, I had sweet communion with him. O, I was fed. I 
was fatT was filled with joy !—I was glorious ! Well, so I 
remained for fifteen or sixteen days, i placed my watchmen at 
every door :—a watchman at the door of my lips, a watchman at 
the door of my eyes, a watchman at the door of my ears—a 
watchman at every door. And all my watchmen were wakeful 
and vigilant, and Satan could find no entrance into the citadel ot 
mv heart. O how happily my days passed ! I went to the bdzar 
to preach, and F spoke with attention, freedom and boldness. 1 
attended the preaching of the Word, and it did me good and fed 
me. I attended to my domestic engagements with great delight. 
Thus for sixteen days did I enjoy uninterrupted pleasure with the 
Lord, in the citadel of my heart, while my watchmen with sleep¬ 
less vigilance guarded all the avenues to my soul. Thus passed 
the first half of the past month. Well, at the expiration of six¬ 
teen days, why I know not. but at the expiration of sixteen days, 
the enemy made a vigorous and sudden attack upon roe, and this 
attack was by means of a word of angry abuse from a certain 
pet son. O, this word was one of his fiery darts. This fiery ar¬ 
row fell into, and burned in ray ear. This arrow was so fiery 
and dreadful that rny watchman became afraid, and tied from his 
post. This fiery arrow burned its way to my heart, and set me 
&i! on fire ! Immediately I snatched up similar arrows, and re¬ 
turned arrow for arrow, word for word, till I became as had as 
the aggressor, till I became defiled with sin and filled with burn¬ 
ing rage, an<l was on fire of the devil. And now I lost my peace ; 
my Lord was gone from the citadel of my heart, and I went and 
sat me down under the lime tree in my garden, and ther*e ! 
mourned. So soon as the heat of the contest was over, alas ! 
to what a miserable condition I was reduced ! 1 looked here, and 
I looked there, but could firid no rest; my pleasure and my 
Lord were gone ! My sweet experience was burned t6 ashes. 
For several days 1 was very sorrowful and wept much, and ! 
went into my garden and sat down under my lime tree, and there 
I tried to pray. The enemy now came to me, and said, What 
are you weeping about?—you sob and cry like a child. You are 
utterly fallen, you are gone; give it up, and cease to weep, I 
now went heavily about all I did, and I stayed from the bazar for 
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three Jays. ] was overwhelmed with gloom and dejection. At, 
length my Saviour sent me a promise by a special messenger, 
and this promise struck light into my dark mind, and in part I 
recovered my comfort. Yet it was not till a few days ago that I 
regained full comfort of mind, 1 sought pardon of the Lord with 
diligence and importunity , and that pardon I at length obtained. 
My Saviour has now fully restored my peace ; I anti to-day very 
happy. I am glad to be here. To-day I shall appear around 
the Lord’s table with ray Christian friends, and raptotuber my 
Lord’s love. Thus I have told you my experience through the 
past month ; and 1 close by telling the church that my Lord is 
again in the citadel of my heart, and that my watchmen are 
again at their posts. When my Lord came back, he said to me, 
Why did you allow the watchman at your ear to run away? 
God has forgiven me, let all my brethren forgive me. 

6. I must hasten to a close, and in doing so should 
notice, in the last place, the dying experience of our con¬ 
verts, but this I shall reserve for another section. Hin- 
dooisrn affords but poor consolation for its deluded vo¬ 
taries;. an escape front greater evils is well nigh the 
summit of happiness the best can hope to reach. It 
speaks of endless transmigrations, of accumulated evils 
treasured up in numerous former births yet unendured, 
arid then, far on beyond all these, there may remain a 
definite period of happiness in the heaven of some sen¬ 
sual god; or for the anchorite the sublime hope of an¬ 
nihilation,—that is, of absorption into the universal spirit! 

I never saw our native Christians manifest any fears 
of the threatened evils of Ilindooism, or any hope of at¬ 
taining to its promised good; but many have died in 
calm, and firmly expressed hope of a glorious immortal¬ 
ity, Sometimes there has been strong consolation, and 
remarkable words of exalted hope and the triumphs of 
faith have fallen from their dying lips, and all this in de- 
32 * JBfe: 
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lightful contrast to the sullen silence or strong alarm of 

the Hindoo idol at or* 


If ? then, the views here presented of the moral trans¬ 
formation effected in Orissa by the gospel he correct, if 
it be in our hands, even in these high places of idolatry, 
cc mighty to save,” shall we not regard the past as the 
pledge and earnest of a mightier change yet to be effect¬ 
ed ? May we not look on beyond present discourage¬ 
ments to the time when the victory shall be won, and 
Orissa become Irmnanuel 5 s land? It will be then, as bow, 
filled with temples, but they will be temples dedicated 
to the living God. It will be thickly populated with wor¬ 
shippers, but they will worship God in spirit and in truth* 
It, will have its highways thronged with pilgrims, but they 
will be travellers in the way to heaven. It will have its 
shastras, but they will be the Sacred Scriptures, or books 
deriving their subject matter from them. It will have its 
songs, but they will be sweet songs of .praise to God and 
the Lamb, Its fathers and mothers, as numerous as 
now, will be all Christians; its youth, of both sexes, all 
will be taught the lessons of early piety; the land shall 
have its Sabbaths; it shall fee! the full influence of truth 
and peace; the earth shall yield its increase, and heaven 
receive successive generations of its ransomed multi¬ 
tudes, then shall the word be fulfilled, “The wilderness 
and the solitary place shall be glad for them; and the 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. It shall 
blossom abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and sing¬ 
ing; the glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it " the ex¬ 
cellency of Carmel and Sharon; they shall see the glory 
of the Lord, and the excellency of our God,” Isa. 
35 , 1 — 2 . 
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The dying Hindoo as affected by Heathenism and Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Religion derives its rriain importance from its relation 
to a future state of existence, and by the character of 
that future state and the hope of happiness in it which 
any system of professed religion imparts, may its claim 
to be a revelation from God be satisfactorily tested. 

u There is a divinity which stirs within us, and points 
out immortality to man.” So says the poet, and to this 
sentiment all nations, unless sunk in the most brutal ig¬ 
norance, respond. Endlessly diversified may be the 
character of their immortality, and strangely diverse, 
too, the means by which they hope to f)e made partakers 
of the blessedness such immortality affords, yet still there 
is a hope of something better than earth and time can 
give, 

„ The Hindoos vary exceedingly in their views respect¬ 
ing the future destiny of man, still the leading character¬ 
istics of their faith, especially as held in Orissa, may be 
stated with tolerable accuracy in few words. They all 
but universally believe in the transmigration of souls, 
and the Pooranas on the most venial occasions denounce 
myriads of such transmigrations through every imagin¬ 
able form of being. Of course, just in proportion as 
these denunciations have power to affect the mind of in¬ 
dividuals. will their apprehensions in a dying hour be 
awakened. Mr, Ward thus describes the fears and anx¬ 
ieties of the dying Bengalee. Ci Among other similar 
expressions, he exclaims, alas! how dark and dreadful is 
the cloud that envelopes me; is there no ray of light 
from the shastras to guide me in yon unknown world? 
What shall f become in another birth? Shall I enter the 
body of a bird, or of a snake, or of a jackal, or what is 
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to become of me?” And thus, in perplexity and despair, 
he steals out of existence. 

Another specimen is furnished by Ram Mohua Roy 
from the Veds. 

A person at the point to die addresses the sun,—“ Thou 
hast, O sun, concealed by thy illuminating body the way to the 
true being who rules in thee. Take off that veil for t he guidance 
of me, thy true disciple.” Then, within himself, he says, “ Why 
should I entreat the sun, as I am what he is that is, the being 
who rules in the sun, rules also in me. Let my breath be ab¬ 
sorbed after death into the wide atmosphere, and let this, my 
body, be burnt to ashes. O, my intellect, think now on what 
may be beneficial to me. 0, tire, remember what religious rites 
I have hitherto performed. O, illuminating fire, observing all 
our religious practices, carry us by the right path to the enjoy¬ 
ment of the consequences of our deeds, and put an end to our 
sins ; we being now unable to perform thy various rites, offer to 
thee our last salutation. 

Such are the best expectations of Hindooism, while 
for those who neglect the wretched system of the Veds, 
there is held out the terror of, after death, “ assuming 
the state of demons.” The hope of the ignorant is end¬ 
less transmigration; of the learned, annihilation. 

It has not fallen to my lot to witness precisely such 
scenes, though I have in numberless instances heard 
Hindoos when in health avow similar apprehensions. 
The fact is, that as a large proport ion of mankind, of all 
creeds, live in a slate of indifference and practical infi¬ 
delity respecting futurity, so they die in a sottish state of 
insensibility to the momentous change which awaits them. 
Iri this state of sottish indifference, or sullen despair, I 
have seen a great many die. The Hindoos are especial¬ 
ly disposed to this state of mind. They believe that 
every man’s destiny is irreversibly decided by some sup¬ 
posed previous good or evil conduct, and that no wit or 
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skill of man can possibly alter it. It is true, that the hope 
of reward or dread of evil does arouse him to the per¬ 
formance of astonishing acts of penance or devotion, yet 
in the very midst of* these, he displays the same apathetic 
spirit, and yields, with scarcely the shadow of resistance, 
to the most adverse decisions of fate. 

Still the writer’s experience has presented him with 
many most affecting illustrations of the dreary character 
ot the Hindoo mind in prospect of death. Many a poor 
pilgrim has he seen summon the last energies of expiring 
nature to direct one last look to the idol and pronounce 
the name Jugernath, Jugernath, ere that eye closed and 
that tongue became silent in death; or else, with sullen 
moan, has he roiled himself in his mat or blanket and 
yielded up his spirit. But never has he heard any ex¬ 
pression of hope beyond the gloomy valley, nothing of 
faith which triumphs over death, no ardent longings after 
such immortality as Hindooisio reveals. The only in¬ 
stance of any thing like consolation amidst the pangs of 
death, he has met with, was the satisfaction expressed by 
Dr Carey’s head pundit, the man who served him so zeal¬ 
ously and faithfully for so long a period, yet remained a 
staunch idolater, celebrated alike for his orthodoxy and his 
learning till the last. And what were the grounds of re¬ 
joicing of this distinguished individual? If; was simply this, 
that he had accomplished his purpose in becoming a learned 
and celebrated man,—had amassed sufficient property to 
leave his family comfortable,—that all the rites and cere¬ 
monies of his creed had been duly performed 1 ; and now, 
said he the aspect of the heavens is propitious, the sun 
is in his northern tract, let the last ceremony be per¬ 
formed* That was, to choke him with the mud and water 
of the Ganges, by the side of which river he was brought 
out to die. 
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There was not one word of sins forgiven,—of peace 
with God,—of glorious hope,—but all was cold, worldly, 
puerile, and at best but a negation of all rejoicing in a 
glorious immortality. The case was a melancholy one, 
and shows how mechanically he had for so many years 
prosecuted his daily work in transcribing and translating 
the Scriptures. 

Hindooisin has no u strong consolation” to impart, 
and the highest reach, both of Brahmanism and of Bud¬ 
dhism, is absorption. It remains, however, for the gos¬ 
pel to throw light upon immortality* 

“ Hail glorious gospel, heavenly light! whereby 
We live with comfort, and with comfort die.” 

When Doytari, one of our native preachers, was, as 
he supposed and we supposed, upon his dying bed, I 
went with Mrs. Sutton to pay him a visit. The old man 
was tender, resigned, thankful; and while referring to 
his children, he spoke very feelingly of the contrast in 
his own circumstances and theirs in his youthful days. 
He spoke of the excess of riot and immorality to which 
he had run, and how his children had neither the wish 
nor power to do as he had done; so delightfully had 
Christianity changed the whole course of their lives. 
He then sobbed out (literally so) his thanks for the gos¬ 
pel, emotion almost choking utterance, saying how he 
was enveloped in gross darkness, and that we had come 
18,000 miles to show him the way to heaven. “You/ 1 he 
exclaimed, ■“ are apostles to me just as much as Paul was 
to the Corinthians, Galatians, and others.” He, after a 
pause, added, “I often think, when 1 first became a 
Christian, of the time spent in travelling with you and 
James Sunder. I then knew not how to pray, and was 
so ignorant I knew not what to do or say; but blessed, 
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blessed, blessed be the Lord,” he would have added, for 
the change, but he could not. 

Here, I remarked at the time, I would rest my appeal 
for missions. Let a man who can appreciate the change, 
look at the contrast between a living and dying heathen, 
and a living and dying Christian Hindoo; and he must 
exclaim, O what a precious boon to sinful men, is the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God! 

One of the earliest of our converts, who was gathered 
into the heavenly garner, was Lutchmee-bai, a Mnhratta 
female, and wife of Rama Chundra, our native preacher. 

Death of Lutchmce-hid. 

On the evening' of Tuesday she took her meal as usual, and 
then attended to her family and private devotions. Almost as 
soon as she came out of her room, where she had been engaged 
in prayer, she was taken with looseness in her bowels. She lay 
down again on her cot; but was soon obliged to rise, and so 
on through the night. The cholera was heavy upon her. On 
Wednesday, Padree Lacey came and felt her hand anti said, 
<< This is the cholera,” and gave her some medicine, which she 
was unwilling to take, observing, “ I shall not stay long.” She 
said to Padree Sahib, “ Pray for me.” lie did so, and into tlm 
Lord’s hand committed her. “ To the Christian brethren and 
sisters,” she said, “ my son, Sodanunda, and,my daughter, Bo- 
chanabie, I commit, under God, to your care, for I shall not sur¬ 
vive to care more for them.” She was asked how she felt in 
her mind, to which she replied, that her heart *was with the 
Lord, and she was quite happy. Her mind now wandered again, 
but soon she recovered, and exclaimed, “ 0 how Happy I am !” 
Sodanunda read a portion of the New Testament, when she 
said, “My Saviour is in heaven; I know him! He will save 
me. I am not afraid, but willing to depart.” Her symptoms 
relaxed, and she appeared much better ; this improvement lasted 
not long, for presently her eyes turned upwards and became 
fixed. She was unable to speak, but lifted up her hand, to inti- 
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mate she was happy. In the afternoon, the Padree, and Gunga- 
dhor, and other Christian friends came, and while they prayed 
her spirit departed, The Padree remained and consoled our 
minds and settled our grief. Thus lived and died Lqtchmee-bai. 
She was a good mother to her children, instructing them in the 
word of God. She was a good neighbor, for she sought the 
good of all around her ; but more especially was she useful to 
the native Christian females. She was diligent in her house¬ 
hold, and, as far as her abilities extended, compassionate to the 
widow, the fatherless, and the poor. In her religious duties, she 
was faithful and constant. In prayer she had an excellent gift, 
and used to pray in her family and in her closet with great punc¬ 
tuality. She grew daily in the knowledge and experience of the 
word of God. At public worship she was always present, and 
the first that was ready to go. When the heathen people around 
heard of her death, they placed their hands on their foreheads 
and exclaimed, ts Ah f ah !” for they all respected her. 

Bochanee-bai, daughter of the above honored sister, 
was early converted and died in great peace about two 
years since. We have the following notice of her death 
in our Annual Report for 1348. 

In April, last year, Bochance-bai, a daughter of Kama Chmidra, 
died. She had boon a consistent member of the church. Her 
illness was long and painful,—she bad suffered much, but the 
last scene was very tranquil and happy. To her father she said, 

“ This is a world of trouble ; I have suffered much, but it will 
soon have an end, and then in heaven there will be no buffer¬ 
ing.” Her father inquired whether she had any fear of death. 
In the true spirit of Christianity she answered, ^ Why should I 
fear death? I am a Christian. Christ conquered death, why 
should I fear it 

To the last she remained sensible. Shortly before her death 
she desired her father to give her farewell salutation to all her 
friends, and she hoped that wherein at any time she had grieved 
them, they would, in the spirit of Christian love, forgive her. 
She then expressed her humble hope in Christ, and calmly gave 
up the ghost. Thus another, who owed her knowledge of Christ 
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and hope of salvation to your missionaries, has passed away from 
this scene of trial, to, it is trusted, a heavenly home. Let such, 
pleasing instances encourage out dear friends to continue their 
efforts to benefit this degraded people. They will never see those 
who are so deeply indebted to their kindness upon earth, but they 
will recognize them and rejoice over them in the day of the Lord. 
But for that blessed truth which your missionaries proclaim, 
where would Bochana^bai have been now ? By that gospel she 
is, we cannot doubt, a happy saint in light. Let us go forward. 
How striking her dying language. ts Why should I fear death : 
I am a Christian. Christ conquered death, why should I fear it V 9 


The Mother of Rama Chandra , 


Another who slept in Jesus was an aged convert, who was 
called the mother of Rama Chundra, and was more than ninety 
years old when she died. She was very aged when she first lis¬ 
tened to the gospel, and for a time appeared hardened and in¬ 
different, through the influence of idolatry ; at length her heart 
became the subject of converting grace, though the enfeebling 
effect of age prevented her displaying a high degree of Chris¬ 
tian knowledge and experience. She, however, felt her depraved 
and sinful condition, and sincerely loved and firmly trusted in the 
Saviour. She was always deeply affected by reference to his 
dying love, as was attested by the tears that trickled down her 
cheeks. Latterly her mental powers seemed to brighten. She 
spoke freely of the dying love of Jesus, and rejoiced greatly at 
the prospect of going to be with him. } 

The testimony she bore to the supports which the gospel gives 
in death, was very pleasing. The day before her death, she 
said, that she was going to heaven ; that she had no hope but in 
Christ; that the Lord called her, and she was going to be with 
him. Those who witnessed her dying hours were surprised and 
much affected by the fearless and joyful manner in which she 
entered the gloorny vale that all must tread; so peacefully and 
happily did she bid farewell to mortal things. She had been a 
consistent member of the church about thirteen years. A brother 
states that the scene at her interment was interesting, and well 
fitted to impress the mind with the vast importance of missionary 
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labors. The sun had just sunk below the horizon, the moon and 
the more conspicuous of the story host had risen. A select 
company of the disciples of Jesus, all of whom but one, it was 
believed, had once* bowed to gods that could not save, gathered 
round the grave. All was quiet, orderly and becoming. Words 
of hope and comfort were spoken. The confidence which our 
holy religion inspires in the hour, of death, and the blessed por- 
non of those who sleep in Jesus, were adverted to. An appro¬ 
priate hymn was softly anti sweetly sung, of which the chorus is, 

iC Merciful Jesus bo gracious to mo at the last," 

Solemn thanksgiving and prayer were offered, the body was con¬ 
veyed to its last resting place, till the Lord shall bid it rise, and 
the little company departed. But for the introduction of the gos¬ 
pel into Orissa, no scene so bright with hope would ever have 
been witnessed. 

Radhoo-das. 

This brother, when about eighteen years of age, appeared in 
bur premises as a byraggee, covered with ashes. He was then 
a disciple of the old gooroo, and probably was the first who ob¬ 
tained the tracts Which influenced the minds of both teacher and 
disciples. Radium was one of the earliest converts, and imme¬ 
diately gave up his vagrant habits, and earned his livingby a 
course of industry. He sank under the operation of having a 
large wen cut from,his neck. 

When he founjJLimself dying, he called his brethren around 
hint, and begged them to join with him in prayer. He then sent 
for his wife, and asked her to sing him a favorite hymn, and join¬ 
ed himself in trying to utter the chorus of ct I have no hope in 
this world but in the death of Jesus Christ my Lord.” He then 
in a most affecting manner took leave of his wife and children, 
commending them to the God of the wido;\v and the Father of 
the fatherless, and charged his Christian brethren to be her 
guardian and friend. He continued to utter sweet words of faith 
and hope, till he expired, with his brethren kneeling around him. 
They glorified God in him', and many said, May my death be 
like the death of Radhoo. 
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1 he last moments of Krupa deacon are thus described» 

Some years ago, lie was chosen and appointed a deacon, and 
he conducted himself in that office with much honor, and the 
church paid him great deference and respect In settling dis¬ 
putes and differences among his Christian brethren, lie had a 
large degree of influence ; and the coolness and solidity of hie 
character produced great effect. He was employed In instruct¬ 
ing inquirers and candidates with advantage, and bad (.he charac¬ 
ter of a father in the church. About three weeks previous to life 
death, Krupa .Sindbo.o was despatched with one of the native 
preachers into the rajuary of Atthgar. He spent eight or nine 
days there, and hfe companion spoke of him as talking very earn¬ 
estly and affectionately to the people ; he did so particularly to 
the Christian natives at Choga, During this journey he inhaled 
the seeds of a jungle fever, which attacked him on the second 
day after his return. I saw him that day in the evening, and he 
expressed his confidence that God would not forsake him in what 
he thought would be his last sickness. On the next day he be¬ 
came speechless, but by sighs and intimations expressed his faith 
in Jesus Christ, and his freedom from fear of death. Half an 
hour before lie died, when prayer was offered on his account, he 
raised his hands over his breast, and, turning his eyes toward 
heaven, united his supplications with those around him. After 
prayer the symptoms of immediate dissolution came on, and he 
soon expired. Krupa Sindhoo is now one added to the churedi 
in heaven, who have their robes washed and made white in the 
blood of the Lamb. He decks the Saviourhyjpiown, and exhibits 
the reward of his travail from the dark and idolatrous tribes of 
Orissa. He was poor as to this world’s riches ; bat though poor 
in this world lie was rielvin faith. He was unknown to the great 
and famed among the sons of men, but he is high in honor both 
byG od and by bis people. He will always be remembered with 
respect and love. Few, who have had superior advantages com¬ 
pared with his, have finished their course so well or left a sweeter 
testimony behind them, that they are now forever with the Lord. 
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Makoonda, 

Malioooda was an unlettered convert, who received the gospel 
at Khundittai*. He, in common with the rest at that station, en¬ 
dured affliction for the sake of the gospel. But he still held on 
his way'; On one occasion, when returning from Onttack with 
his hackery, he was seized with cholera on the road. Runden- 
tilly, another brother, was with him. He sank rapidly ; and, as 
death drew on, he made a dying effort to send an affectionate 
message to his wife, and then, with his last expiring energies, 
raised his clasped hands to his head, and said—“ Give my loving 
salutations to all the brothers and sisters of the cluuch and 
thus he died. 

Jagap®. 

Jagapa was n member of the church at Berhampore. He too 
was an unlettered man—by trade a milkman. The change pro¬ 
duced in him by the gospel excited the wonder and admiration of 
his Christian friends. Eighteen months afterwards, ha finished 
his short but consistent course. In his last illness he appeared in 
a pleasing state of mind. He said, I am nothing but sin, bat 
Jesus Christ is an all-sufficient Saviour. In him I trust, through 
hint I shall obtain salvation. I have no other hope. Just before 
his death, he said throe times over to his weeping wife, 66 Weep 
not for me. My Father calls me. I am going to his heavenly 
kingdom . 9f He then desired his loving salutations to he given 
to the Mission family, and hoped that wherein he had grieved 
any he should be forgiven. To his native brothers and sisters 
also he desired to be 'affectionately remembered. He again en¬ 
treated his wife not to weep, for it was better for him to depart. 
He then began to pray, O my merciful God ! my merciful God f 
—but could say no more ere his happy spirit winged its flight, to 
be with Him, whom, having not seen, he loved. 

The following instance is taken from the nineteenth 
report of the eastern division of the London Society, mis¬ 
sion, in the Madras Presidency. 

Vatha-Nayaluun was a valuable native preacher, attached to 
the above mission. He died October 13, 1840, aged 37 years. 
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After much opposition from his family, and eight month&^re* 
paration, he was received into the" church by baptism. His faith 
and love were dearly manifested by his zeal for Christ and the 
good of souls. He labored and travelled much as a teacher of 
the gospel for about fifteen years, and earned the general esteem 
of all classes. Nine days before h.is ..d.jessiili, 
from addressing the people in the town, and,complained of being 
unwell, but nothing serious was apprehended by others. He 
with cheerfulness took the medicines and nourishment provided 
for him, but at the same time he distinctly stated that the means 
used would be of no use, tor that be was fully convinced he wm 
going c( to his■ hcaveniy Father's housed* He had no pain, ami 
even walked about the house within an hour of his death, exhort¬ 
ing all around him to attend to the salvation of their souls ; then, 
lying down, he quietly breathed out his life into the hands of that 
Redeemer whom he loved and faithfully followed to the fast pe¬ 
riod of his existence. He was followed to the grave by numbers 
of heathen, as well as Christians, who manifested real sorrow at 
his removal 

This list might be greatly extended, but we forbear. 
These are; but specimens of a class every day becoming 
more numerous — a class which we humbly hope will 
form our joy and crown in the j>resencb ‘of our Lord Je¬ 
sus Christ, at bis coming. 

The gathering into the garner of the first fruits of our mission, 
is an eminently interesting part of our missSbnary 'proceedings. 
There they are, safe and blessed forever, just where w*e wished 
to conduct them, and where we, too, ere long, hope to join them. 
Here is all our salvation and all our desire ; and it is only as, by 
our humble agency, the great, multitude before the throne is aug¬ 
mented, that, we realize the results on which, from the commence¬ 
ment of our labors, our eye was fixed. Never can we forget 
with what intensity of interest and what joy of faith did we long 
regard the declaration, that this great multitude should be from 
all nations, and kindred, and tongues and people, and all alike 
should wash their robes and make there white in the blood of the 
33* 
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Lamb* Th6n, our hearts had not been cheered by a single con¬ 
version, but often had incipient hopes been blasted. Still we 
felt, this ample enumeration must include the sons and daughters 
of India, yea, of Orissa, and on that were we satisfied to rest our 
faith. 

And surely, the rapturous songs of praise, so cordially snug in 
heaven by the redeemed jmdutude ;i may administer k rebuke to 
the opponents of missionary efforts. So far from these convert¬ 
ed gentiles being deemed intruders there, it would seem to re¬ 
quire no great stretch of imagination to suppose, that as each 
party of ransomed spirits, from any newly*establi&hed mission, 
enter the heavenly courts, a louder shout of triumph is heard, 
and louder congratulations offered to these new arrivals. And in 
perfect accordance with this remark may we suppose, that when, 
from the polluted site of Jugeniath and the bone strewed plains 
of Orissa, the first company of Christian pilgrims reached the 
eternal throne, there would be a still louder chorus reverberate 
through the whole domain of glory ; and u Worthy is the Lamb, 
who has prostrated the vile idol of Pooree,” would form, a new 
stanza in the rapturous song. 

And if a contemplation of these results of missionary labor may 
servo to rebuke the op posers of missions, does it not furnish a 
lesson to the apathetic and faltering class of our supporters '? Is 
it no glory, thus to deck the Redeemer’s crown ? Is it no joy, 
thus to swell the anthems ot Heaven ? Is it no privilege, thus to 
spoil the idols of India, and guide their deluded pilgrims into the 
path of life ? Does the hope of distinguishing, among the “great 
multitude,” one and another of those we have been instrumental 
in introducing there, afford no sacred pleasure to your soul ? If so, 
with such Christians we can have no fellowship, we wish to 
have no sympathy. May it be ours to know the blessed Saviour 
for ourselves, and then live and die proclaiming Him to others. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Motives for returning to India—-Appeal to the friends of the mission—Last 
reijueste to Christian friends. 

The writer must hasten to the close of this volume. 
The slop which he expects will convey him and his faith¬ 
ful partner to India, gives notice of a speedy departure, 
and the busy season of preparation for a final adieu to 
all we love in this land of Christian privileges has come. 
Again and again is. the writer asked, what can induce yon, 
after so many years of labor, at your advancing stage of 
life, to reembark in the missionary cause? I answer, in 
brief, first, rny own personal obligations to the Saviour; 
all I have and all I am are his. Next, my views of the 
privilege of being employed in this work. And, finally, 
my conviction that our cause will ultimately triumph in 
Orissa, and the whole land be won to Christ. 

“ I see a hand you cannot see, that beckons me away, 

I hear a voice you cannot hear, forbidding me to stay.’ 1 

And yet the heart flutters, the tonguq, falters, and the 
mind for a moment seems unwilling to turn away from 
you for ever. Accept of the missionary ’s apology. 

O say not that his heart is cold 
Because he goes far hence to dwell ; 

That parting hour can ne’er be told 
When last he sighs farewell, farewell. 

And as he yet pursues his way 
O'er dark blue wave or foreign strand, 

Oft does he dash the tear away 
At thoughts of home and native land. 
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’Tis love to Jesus boars him on ? 

’Tis love to souls that fires his breast; 

Beyond the cross he sees the crown, 

And light he deems of all the rest . 

Fain would he on some heathen shore 
Plant the first church, in Christ, its head ; 

Then watch it branching into more, 

A nd die beneath its spreading shade. 

And thus, beloved ones, would I 
See earth’s dear, fondest ties, all riven. 

And in far India’s jungles die, 

In hope to meet and love in heaven. 

I must, ere I close, appeal to the venerated men and 
beloved friends who sustain and direct this mission. 
When/let me remind you, when you chose Orissa as 
the field of your labor, when you selected, ordained and 
sent forth your missionaries to cultivate that field, you 
either understood the nature of the undertaking or you 
did hot. To suppose the latter, is to impeach the wisdom 
of men we love and revere ; but to suppose the former, 
implies a sense of responsibility which must overwhelm 
all who put their shoulder from under the burden, or who 
refuse to sustain to the utmost a cause to which they 
are so solemnly pledged. Perhaps, however, many of 
those who engaged to pray for and support the Orissa 
mission, had but a very inadequate idea of the extent 
and responsibility of that pledge, and hence it may be as 
much justice to them, as to our cause, here to call their 
serious attention to it. 

Taking into account all the circumstances of the case, 

I think it may be said, in general terms, that you pledged 
yourselves lo seek ike evaii'gelizalion of the whole province 
of Orissa, nor are you at liberty to slacken in your work/ 




much less retire from it, without evident intimations from 
on high that you are unequal to the task, and without, in 
that case, doing your utmost to induce some other body 
to undertake the enterprise of which you deem your¬ 
selves unworthy. For yotir entrance into this field was 
a virtual exclusion of all others, and such I suppose you 
would wish your occupancy of it to be understood. What 
is more, the Christian church has with one consent, dur¬ 
ing almost thirty years, ceded to us this province as 
our undisputed field of labor. Now I think' it maybe 
shown that you are not only fully equal to the work 
which you have undertaken, if you have the will, but 
that you have also most abundant encouragement to 
prosecute h with renewed vigor. We, as your mission¬ 
aries, share with you in the solemn responsibilities of 
this. vast undertaking, and groan under the task of 
urging yon to duty in this matter. I had thought I had 
discharged my share of this duty by my many letters and 
personal appeals; but, as my thoughts rest on the still 
hapless condition of that dark land, the burden rolls 
afresh upon my conscience, and I fee! that I must again 
and again plead with you and continue to do so till I die. 
And, then, if I were jiennitted, I would on my dying day 
visit your Committee-room, and placing myself at your 
feet, plead with my last breath for Orissa; yea, in that 
last effort of expiring nature, I would utter one loud, 
solemn warning that should ever thrill through your souls, 

REMEMBER YOU ARE FLEDGED TO SEEK THE SALVATION 
OF ALL ORISSA. 

But leaving the more immediate directors of our mis¬ 
sion affairs, I turn, with gratitude for the past and hope 
for the future, to our friends and supporters generally. 
There have indeed been times when your zeal seemed to 
flag and your love to wax cold ; it is still the case that a 
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large portion of the denomination do nothing, or next to 
nothing, for the Orissa mission; but l cannot believe 
that, as a body, you will ever cease to pray for and 
support this mission. You will not, cannot raise by the 
hands of your missionaries the water of immortality, the 
cup of salvation to the lips of the perishing multitudes of 
Orissa; and then dash it to the ground forever. Oh, no! 
I feel as if I could sooner die than believe this. I will 
not think it can ever be. Those eyes which I have so 
often seen overflow at the detail of the miseries we wit¬ 
ness, those ears which so eagerly received our state¬ 
ments, and which seemed so to thrill through your crowd¬ 
ed assemblies, those hands which have been raised up as 
a pledge to pray for and support the mission, dwell in my 
fond remembrance as the sure guarantee that you will 
never cease to feel for Orissa, to pity its sorrows; to con¬ 
tribute toward their removal, arid to pray that a most 
abundant blessing may rest on all your missionaries. 

And, finally, to you, American Christians, I make one 
last appeal. Seventeen years ago, when I first became 
acquainted with yodr churches, you received me with a 
favor and cordiality I had no reason to expect. You lis¬ 
tened, with deep interest, to my plea for the* benighted 
and perishing millions of Orissa, and warmly welcomed 
me to your country, your assemblies and jour homes. 
When I left, after two years laboring among you, you 
not only gave rne your silver and gold, but far more pre¬ 
cious to me, your sons and daughters to be fellow-labor¬ 
ers in evangelizing Orissa. Others have since been sent 
to join us, and now you share the responsibility of bring¬ 
ing that province to the feet of Christ. All therefore I 
write in this book, is as much addressed to you as to the 
churches of our denomination in iny native country, I 
cannot visit you personally, for the time of my departure 
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for India is at hand; but I thus ask you, if you are not 
become far too cold and apathetic in this noble enter¬ 
prise? Must 1 adopt the language of another, and say, 
half reproachfully to you, “Where are your love and 
zeal, if you can make no further effort to spread the 
knowledge of salvation in Orissa?” What mean those 
strong expressions of interest, those flowing tears, those 
hands uplifted in solemn pledge to pray for and; support 
the mission? Must I conclude that all this was the mere 
sympathy of excitement, a feeling akin to that produced 
by the novel or the drama—-the interest of an hour? No, 
? cannot, dare not, will not, till obliged, think this of you. 

Nor will you I trust complain, » We have labored in 
vain and spent our strength for nought and in vain.” 
True it is, we have not seen all the success we wished 
for and hope yet to see, for then we should see Orissa 
converted to God; but I believe it may, without fear of 
contradiction, be asserted, that the Orissa mission, con¬ 
sidering the amount of actual labor and expense be¬ 
stowed upon it, has been as successful as any mission in 
India: and that missionaries of all denominations who 
are acquainted with us, will cordially admit this assertion. 
Will you then, can you then, think of lessening your 
exertions for this-important field? I would remind you 
of your early cherished sentiments regarding it, and be¬ 
seech you to consider that those sentiments are as be¬ 
coming now as then, inasmuch as they have been tested 
and proved. 

The Indian banian tree presents no unlit illustration of 
our mission to Orissa. That useful and beautiful product 
of India’s plains affords a grateful shelter to many a way- 
worn traveller, and few thoughtful minds can contem¬ 
plate this kind the munificent Creator with¬ 

out some thoughts VfWs'loddness. Yet how much more 
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precious ia the cultivation there, of that tree of life, be¬ 
neath whose shade many ot these same weary pilgrims) 
have taken refuge, and there found that even in Orissa 
its leaves are for the healing of the nations. Yes, we 
have witnessed even there abundantly sufficient of such 
instances to prove that there is vitality in the tree wo 
plant: that; it contains within itself the power of self-ex¬ 
tension; and while its even now spreading branches 
afibi'd a shelter for many a weary wanderer after rest, 
like the banian alluded to, these branches are taking 
root downward, and surrounding the parent stem with a 
tuufiber of thriving daughters, which give promise of still 
wider, yea, of indefinite extension. So may our sister 
churches multiply and strengthen, till they overshadow 
the whole land ! 

But. .[ must check myself; my wishes are that our 
mission should be devoutly cherished by you; that it be 
prosecuted far more zealously; that it be associated with 
your most fervent prayers, desire* and hopes; and when 
you die, that, you would hand it down to your children 
and successors as your most precious bequest. Be you 
faithful to your trust at home, and pray for your mission¬ 
aries that they may have grace to he faithful abroad, to 
finish their course with joy, and to lay a broad and firm 
foundation for the conversion of all Orissa to Christ. 
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